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PREFACE. 


It will be seen that, in this Second Part of my work, the 
argument to prove the non-Mosaio and unhistorical character 
of the Pentateuch is removed altogether from the ground on 
which the question was discussed in Part I, and is treated 
upon other, chiefly philological, grounds. My former book has 
had, I believe, the effect which I desired, having met with 
Such a reception, generally, at the hands of English readers, as 
satisfies me that there will now exist a very general feeling 
among them, that there is certainly something in the story of 
the Exodus which needs to be explained, and assures me that 
the requisite attention will be given to the further examination 
of this important subject. It was my earnest desire and hope 
to secure such attention from the more thoughtful and intel- 
ligent of the Laity, without whose aid nothing, I knew, could 
be done to deliver the Church of England from the restraints 
of those time-honoured traditions, which have hitherto checked 
freedom of thought and speech among her members, and sealed, 
to a very great extent, the mouths of her doctors and clergy. 
But, in order to do this, it was absolutely necessary to awaken 
their interest in the question to be discussed, by treating it, 
in the first instance, in the most plain and popular manner, 
and using chiefly such reasoning as would require in the 
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reader no extensive scholarship, no knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue or acquaintance with the higher departments of 
Biblical criticism, — nothing but an honest, English, practical 
common-sense, with a determination to hunv, if possible, the 
real truth upon the points at issue, where the argument turns 
upon matters of every-day life, lying completely within his 
cognisance, and, when known, to embrace and avoiv it. 

I must now take a step forward with those, who are resolved 
to investigate thoroughly the question which has been raised, as 
to the real origin, age, and authorship of the different portions 
of the Pentateuch. I shall still, however, bear constantly in 
mind that my book, to produce the effect which I desire, must 
he brought within the grasp of an intelligent layman, though 
unskilled in Hebrew learning. The diflSculty, no doubt, is great, 
which must be here encountered, if it is to satisfy at once the 
demands of the scholar and the requirements of the unlearned. 
But the vital importance of the subject under consideration is 
such as to leave me no alternative but to make this attempt ; and 
I can have no excuse for sparing any labour, which may help to 
simplify, as far as possible, the unavoidable diflBculties of the 
case. This will account for the endeavour, which I have made 
throughout, to make each step of the reasoning plain to the 
apprehension of the general reader, though a critical scholar 
may, perhaps, complain that time and space are occupied in 
clearing ground, which has been cleared for him long ago, and 
in fortifying a position which, he may think, needs no defence. 
I have gone upon the principle of taking nothing for granted, 
— of assuming that my reader will desire to see for himself 
every step of the argument, and to have each point cleared up 
completely as he goes. Where, therefore, it has been necessary 
to appeal to some knowledge of the Hebrew language, I have 
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sought by means of a translation, or in some other way, to 
supply the information needed to produce conviction in the 
mind of the unlearned, — sufficiently strong, at all events, to 
enable him to go on confidently with the train of reasoning, 
which is followed throughout this Second Part, if less oertain 
than that which would arise from actual acquaintance with the 
original tongue. 

A few words may here be said in reply to my Eeviewers. I 
desire to acknowledge thankfully the hearty welcome and en- 
couragement, which my hook has met with from many influ- 
ential quarters. And I am too well aware of the pain, which 
its publication must have caused to many excellent persons, to 
be surprised at receiving some hard words from others. I am • 
sure, however, that the truth will prevail at last, and I shall 
abide patiently and hopefully the issue of the contest. 

Some of my critics have complained that I have set forth 
nothing new in the First Part, — that the objections, which I 
have stated, had all been heard and answered before. I made, 
however, no pretence of bringing forward novelties. The very 
point, indeed, of my argument in Part I was this, — that these 
diSiculties were not new, though many of them were new to 
me, when I first began to engage in these investigations, as, 

I believe, notwithstanding the assertions of not a few of my 
critics, they were new to very many of my readers, lay And 
clerical, when first laid before them. But I expressly said that 
these contradictions, generally, had been noticed by others, and 
must be noticed by everyone who would carefully study the 
Pentateuch, comparing one statement with another. I said, 
also, that they have never been satisfactorily explained ; and I 
say so still. Having carefully considered the various replies 
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which have hitherto been made to my book, I find no occasion 
to modify its conclusions, though I have gladly availed myself 
of suggestions, whether from friends or opponents, which have 
led me to make a few unimportant changes in the First Part, 
as indicated in the Table annexed. 

But the line of argument pursued in the present portion is 
that, probably, which with many minds will produce a more 
decided effect. It will be seen that all the elaborate attempts, 
which have been made to ‘ explain away ’ difficulties and ‘ recon- 
cile ’ contradictions, are but as breath spent in vain, when the 
compoaite character of the story of the Exodus is once distinctly 
recognised, and the Pentateuch falls to pieces, as it were, in the 
reader’s hands, the different ages of the different writers being 
established beyond a doubt, and clearly exhibited. It was, 
perhaps, my knowledge of the overwhelming amount and weight 
of this evidence, and of much more of the same kind to be 
produced hereafter, which led me to express myself in the First 
Part with an assured confidence in the certainty of my con- 
clusions, which some of my reviewers have condemned, as scarcely 
warranted, in their opinion, by the premisses, even if they were 
admitted to be true. A great part of this Second Part is 
liable to the same imputation as the first, — of containing no 
facts which are novelties to those who have already made 
acquaintance with the subject But there are portions of the 
argument, as here stated, especially those in Chap. XII-XVIII 
(and I would wish to call the reader’s attention particularly to 
Chap. XV,XVI), which, as far as I am aware, are now for the 
first time submitted to the judgment of the learned. I am sure 
that no one will blame the fullness of detail in this part of my 
book, who realises the importance of this particular point of the 
enquiry, — who sees that the question, as to the time when the 
Name Jehovah first came into use among the Hebrews, is really 
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the pivot, as it were, upon which the whole argument turns ; since 
the revelation of that name to Moses is the very core and centre 
of the story of the Exodus; and, if it appears, as, I believe, 
it will, on suflBcient grounds, that the Name really did not 
originate in so early an age, it would follow that one of the 
most vital portions of the narrative is shown to be unhistorical. 
This will explain why I have discussed so minutely and care- 
fully all that appears to bear on this part of the subject, with 
an anxious desire to ascertain the real truth with reference to 
BO important a fact. 

Others, again, have said that such a work as mine was un- 
necessary, because in these days the notion of literal inspiration 
is generally abandoned. ‘ It is but fighting, therefore, with a 
shadow, to attack the doctrine of Scripture infallibility, which 
is a thing of the past, and has either already died away, or is 
fast dying away, under the influence of modem science, and 
amidst the growing intelligence of the age.’ But is this state- 
ment true ? I quoted in the Introduction to Part I, words 
addressed to the junior members of the University of Oxford 
by one of their select preachers, the well-known author of a 
much-commended ‘Plain Commentary on the Gospels,’ — a 
hook written, of course, in the same spirit as the sermons in 
question. Could any language have set forth more explicitly 
the duty of regarding the Bihle, as in its every ‘ sentence, 
word, syllable, letter. — where shall we stop?’ — infallible and 
Divine? But many of that writer’s best friends, it is said, 
fegret the delivery and publication of those sermons. ‘ It is 
not to be supposed that such views are at all widely entertained 
within the Church in the present day.’ What, then, shall be 
said of the following extracts, taken from writings of very 
different schools, which have been lately published with express 
reference to my book ? 
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The English Churchman, Dec. 4, 1862, speaks as follows: — 

How, it may be asked, are we to deal with those clergj'rarn, who have doubts^ 
yet have not yet come to conclusions'} Are they to leave the Church ? We say 
emphatically they ought, if they entertain any doubt as to that fundamental re- 
quisite for all who present themselves for Ordination,— that is, the thorough per- 
suasion that the Scriptures cannot in any particidar be untrue. 

So, again, the Rev. E. Gahbett, M.A., ‘ Select Preacher and 
Boyle Lecturer,’ in a sermon also preached before the University 
of Oxford, Nov. 16, 1862, writes as follows : — 


But this notion of an infallible Bible, and of the historical truth of its contents, 
is no more, it is replied, than the mistake of a popular religion, of which the 
severer criticism and more accurate habits of modem thought have undermined the 
very foundations. It is the clear teaching of these doctrinal formularies^ 

to which Wf of the Church of England have expressed our solemn assent, and no 
honest interpretation of her language can get rid of it. p.2. 

If the belief in the infallibility of the Scripture be a falsehood, the Church 
founded upon it must be a living fraud ; . • in all consistent reason, we must 
accept the whole of the inspired autographs or reject the whole, as from end to end 
unauthuritative and worthless. J3.10. 

It would be easy to multiply quotations of a similar kind from 
other living authors of eminence, or from journals which express 
different shades of Church feeling. But one more set of extracts 
may suffice to show the extent, to which the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture infallibility is at this very time actively propagated within 
the Church of England. It is well known that the Bishop of 
Winchester has lately set forth a very ominous statement, 
showing the gradual diminution which is taking place in the 
number of University graduates, — (and these not men who have 
taken honours, but men who, for the most part, have merely 
passed for their degree,) — who offer themselves as candidates 
for Holy Orders, and the proportional increase in the number of 
non-University men, classed together under the head of 
‘ Literates.’ ITie table of candidates, throughout the several 
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diocesos of England, is given on Bishop Sujineb’s authority for 
thr«e years, respectively, as follows : — 



Oxford 

Cunbrldge 

Durh.m 

Dublin 

Lit. 

TcXal 

In 1841 

. 242 

270 

13 

33 

38 

596 

In 1851 

. 215 

222 

23 

41 

113 

614 

In 18G1 

. 169 

219 

21 

30 

241 

670 


It will be seen from the above that in 1861 considerably more 
than one-third of the whole body of candidates for Holy Orders 
were ‘ Literates.’ What kind of training, then, have these re- 
ceived ? Doubtless, it has varied under different circumstances. 
But the following will show what it has been in St. Aidan's 
College, Birkenhead, one of the most successful — and, for the 
zeal and energy of its Principal, Dr. Baylee, deservedly suc- 
cessful — of all the institutions which at present exist, for 
raising an inferior class of Clergy to fill the vacant pulpits of 
the land. In fact, as the Bishop of Winchester states. Charge, 
1862, p. 23 — 

The single college of St. Aidftii now contribates the t%oentUth part of the candid 
dates for the whole i^glish Church Ministry. 

The number of ‘ ordained students ’ in February, 1862, is 
given in an official document now before me, as 242, [in July, 
1862, increased to 288, Charge, as before,] viz: — 


Ib*ctor8 18 

Vicam ........ 9 

iDcambents of Dutrict Ohorches . . . .60 

ChaplAine and Secretariefl . . . . .22 

Hiniflters of New Districts and Missionaries . . .6 

Principal of School ...... 1 

Curates 136 


242 

It will be observed that very few indeed of the above have 
gone out as Missionaries. Fifteen are mentioned as minis- 
tering in colonial dioceses, three in dioceses ‘ not known : ’ of the 
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remainder, Jive are labouring in Irish dioeeses, and the remain- 
ing two hundred and nineteen have found employment in the 
Church, in the dioceses of England and Wales. 

The kind of teaching, with which the above Clergy were 
imbued while under training at St. Aidan’s, may be gathered 
from the following passages, extracted from a Manual — ‘Batlee’s 
Verbal Inspiration’ — which, says the Preface, is ‘part of an 
intended course of lectures on Scripture, Philosophy, and 
Exegesis, chiefly for the use of the students of St. Aidan’s 
College.’ 

The whole Bible, as & revelation, is a declaration of the Mind of God towards 
His creatures, on aU the mhjieU of which the Bible ireati. ^.6. 

What I believe to be the truth is this, The Bible is God’s Word, in the same 
sense as if He had made use of no human agent, but had Himself spoken it, as we 
know He did the Decalogue, p.33. 

Motlem Science, with all its wonderftil advances, has discovered not one single 
inaccurate allusion to physical truth, in all the countless illustrations employed in 
the Bible. pA2. 

The Bible cannot be less than verbally inspired. Every word^ every iyliaUe^ every 
letter^ iejust what it would be^ had God spoken from heaven xoithout any human 
intervention, j?.48. 

Every scientific statement is infaUiUy accurate^ all its history and narrations of 
every kind are without any inaccuracy. The words and phrases a gramma- 
tical and philological accuracyy such as is possessed by no human composition. ^.62. 

After considering the above facts, will anyone say that there 
is no cause for an united effort to be made by all lovers of truth 
to break off from the neck of the Church of England the 
chains of such slavish subjection to the mere letter of the 
Scripture as this ? 


It has been the practice with not a few of my Eeviewers to 
quote some one or other of my arguments partiaMy, so as to 
omit altogether to mention the real point of the reasoning, and 
then to demolish it in its mutilated state, and so lead the reader 
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to suppose that it has been set aside altogether. Thus it has 
been argued, again and again, ‘Why can we not suppose that 
when it is said, ‘ the Conffregatixyn, was assembled at the door of 
the Tabernacle,’ it is merely meant to say in common popular 
language that a great number was present ? ’ Of course, this 
might be supposed under ordinary circumstances. The point 
of my argument, which my opponents do not notice, is this, that 
it is expressly stated inL.viii.l thaX Jehovah Hirtieelf smamoaeA 
the Congregation together, and that it is impossible to believe 
that Almighty God did really issue a command, which was not 
meant to be strictly obeyed, — by all, at least, who were able to 
attend the summons. 

Again, great stress has been laid by some upon a trivial point, 
of no real consequence at all to my argument, viz. that it is 
possible that in L.iv.11 the Priest maybe supposed to ‘carry 
out ’ the remains of the victim — a young calf — by the help of 
others, instead of doing it personally. The fact is, as an able 
writer (though to me unknown) in the ‘National Review’ has 
shown, that the version of the English Bible, which I have 
adopted, is the most obvious and natural one, justified not only 
by a multitude of similar instances — as Ez.xii.6, ‘In their 
sight shalt thou hear it upon thy shoulders, and carry it foiih ’ 

— but especially by the kindred passage, L.vi.ll, where the 
direction is given to the Priest, ‘And he shall put off his 
garments, and put on other garments, and carry forth the ashes 
without the camp, unto a clean place.’ If the Priest was in 
person to carry out the ashes, there is nothing very strange in 
supposing that he was meant to carry out the offal also. But I 
am quite ready to admit that the Hebrew word here employed 
may be used in the sense of carrying out with the help of others 

— as in L.xiv.45, ‘ And he (the Priest) shall carry forth (the 
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stones, timber, mortar, of a house stricken with leprosy) out of 
the city unto an unclean place’ — and, therefore, I have modi- 
fied the expression which I used with reference to this point in 
Part I. But the stress of my argument is not laid upon the 
nece.ssity of the Priest himself in person doing this, but upon 
the fact that it kad to he done by somebody , — that all the 
ashes, offal, and filth of every kind, for a vast city as large as 
London, without any kind of sewage arrangements, had to he 
carried out daily through the crowded streets, a distance of six 
miles. 

So again, several of my Reviewers have charged me with 
negligence, at least, in not observing that many of the laws in 
the Pentateuch were never meant to he carried out in the 
wilderness. And this is the way in which the difficulty about 
‘pigeons or turtle-doves’ is usually disposed of. Here also it 
is not generally noticed that I have distinctly drawn attention 
to the fact that in L.xiv.22 ‘ two turtle-doves or two young 
pigeons ’ are expressly ordered, as the story states, by Jehovah 
Himself, as an easy offering for a poor man to bring, with 
express reference in r.3,8, to their life in the wilderness. 

The greater number of my opponents have had recourse 
to some vague suggestion about the inaccuracy of Hebrew 
numerals. But the intelligent reader of such Reviews will 
perceive that the writers never go minutely into the question, 
so as to consider carefully, (1) whut numbers are to be cor- 
rected, (2) what alteration must be made in them, (3) how 
the change of these will affect other numbers of equal 
importance, (4) whether the main difficulties of the story will 
really be got rid of by any such reduction. But, in truth, the 
notion of any mere inaccuracy existing in the main numbers of 
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the narrative is simply a delusion. Whatever may be the case 
in other parts of the Bible, the numbers are not inaccurate 
here. They are carefully checked and counterchecked in so 
many ways, as I have shown in Chap. I of this Part, that it 
is impossible to dispense with the 600,000 fighting men, and 
retain, aa hiatorically true, the main facts of the story of the 
Exodus. It is, of course, possible and, in our view, in the 
highest degree probable, that a veritable movement of a con- 
siderable body of Hebrews out of Egypt, in some previous age^ 
of which the legendary recollections were still retained among 
them, may have lain at the basis of the narrative. But then no 
reliance whatever can be placed on any of the details of the 
story. It will be found that they are inextricably bouhd up 
with the numbers. 

Very grave censure has been passed by some upon the 
language which I have used, with reference to the manner in 
which the ‘ books of Moses’ arc referred to in the New Testament. 
On this point I shall sjiy no more at present than that I believe 
that, in presence of the plain facta of the case, I have supported 
the orthodox faith by those suggestions, which I have made in 
the Preface to Part I, in the only way in which it can be 
supported, as far as this particular question is concerned. And 
I shall content myself with quoting the following words of Dr. 
David.son, which are the more to my purpose, as he adduces also 
the opinions of the late Dr. Het, Norrisian Professor of Divinity 
for many years in the University of Cambridge, whose work was 
the text-hook set before me, as one of the subjects of examina- 
tion, by the late Bishop of Ely, who ordained me Deacon and 
Priest, and remains still, I presume, a standard work for Divi- 
nity students, as it was very recently sent out to me in Natal, 
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as one among a grant of books, made to my Diocesan Library 
by the University at my request. 

Christ and his apostles did not come into the world to instruct the Jews in 
criticism. ... In some things both adopted a wise accommodation to popular 
Tiews. When confuting the Jews, they generally reasoned with them on their own 
principles. Employing the arpumcnium ad hominemy they simply accepted the 
acknowledged sentiments of the people, withont vouching for their truth. 
Let it be carefully observed that they did not ur^o that as truths which 
they thought to be falsehood. To impute such a thing to the Saviour is impious. 
It is scarcely leaj so to ascribe it to the apostles and evangelists , . . Dr. Hbt 
^ ys, Lectures on Divinity, i.^.l89, * We have now reason to think that no text, 
or scarcely any, was ever cited or alluded to by our Saviour, but according to the 
notions of the Jev^ then present . . . Xow, if it is the duty of those, who 
teach religion, to ‘ become all things to all men, that they may by all means save 
some,’ how could anyone better become a Jew to the Jews than by entering into 
their favourite mode of persuasion ? It gave no authority to any sense of a passage 
in Scripture, because it was not understood to do so ; it implied no error, no false- 
hood; and it made the affinity between the two dispensations, the harmony of the 
divine counsels, to be more strongly perceived.’ Agreeing as we do with fhia 
theologian in the sentiment, that our Saviour and his apostles accommodated their 
mode of reasoning to the habitual notions of the Jews, no authority can be attri- 
buted to that reasoning, except where it takes the form of an independent d^laration 
or statement, and so rests on the speaker's credit. It should also be observed that 
historical and critical questions could only Udong to the sphere of his human culture 
— a culture stamped with the characteristics of his age and country. The de- 
velopemeut of Jesus is distinctly recognised in the New Testament, and is not in- 
compatible with his Divine nature. Lu.ii.52. Considering, therefore, the human 
limitations, to which the Son of God was subjected on earth, we are not irreverent 
in supposing that he shared the common views of the Jews in his day in regard to 
points ethically or doctrinally unimportant. Davidson’s Int. to the 0. T. i.p.l26. 

I am, of course, very well aware that serious questions are 
raised, with respect to the popular views of Christianity, by the 
consideration of some of the facts, which are here, as I believe, 
proved in reference to the Pentateuch ; and many of my 
Reviewers, as well as some private correspondents, have urged 
upon me the desirableness of stating at once in what way the 
usual elements of Christian doctrine appear to be affected by 
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the unhistorical character of the Pentateuch. But, however I 
may wish to satisfy this very natural impatience, it is impossible 
to do so, till we know what is the residuum of real fact which 
is left behind, when the Pentateuch is thoroughly examined. 
This only I repeat once more, — the recognition of the gradual 
gro\vtb of Je.sus, as the Son of iSIan, in human knowledge and 
science of all kinds, such as that which concerns the question of 
the age and authorship of the Pentateuch, is perfectly compatible 
with — rather, is absolutely required by — the most orthodox faith 
in His Divinity, as the Eternal Son of God. And I believe that 
this view of the case is far more reverent and becoming than that 
which Dr. Hey seems most to favour, and which is so very com- 
monly adopted, viz. that, knowing how the case really stood. 
He yet ailopted the popular language of the day, and so left 
His countrymen and disciples in total ignorance of the facts of 
history and criticism, of which He Himself was fully cognisant, 
and by His silence, at all events — or even by direct statements 
— confirmed their mistaken notions on so important a question. 

But leaving these Replies and Reviews, most of which are by 
anonymous authors, I am naturally most anxious to see what 
the Bishops and Doctors of the Church of England will say 
upon the subject of my book, and how they will act in the 
present emergency. At the time when I write, only one of the 
English Bench of Bishops, the Bishop of Rochestek, has, as far 
as I am aware, expressed himself at any length witli reference to 
the present question. And he has stated, in his published letter 
to the clergy of his Diocese, that be is ‘ no Hebrew or German 
scholar,’ and, therefore, being neces-sarily ignorant, at present, 
of the real facts of the case, he can scarcely be regarded as a 
fair and competent judge in the matter. In the present Part, 
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however, I hope that I have put the main points of the argu- 
ment within the grasp of any one, whether clerk or layman, 
though unacquainted with Hebrew or German, if only he will 
give the needful attention, free from prejudice, to the considera- 
tion of the points at issue. 

The Bishop of London in his recent Charge, — admirable as it 
is in respect of the liberal and charitable spirit which it breathes 
throughout, — while saying that — 

it would nevor do to lay down tliat a clergyman is bound not to inquire, — 

and that — 

we cannot for a moment admit any theory, which, teaching that as clergymen they 
were bound to an unquestioning adherence to the Church’s standards, removes the 
Clergy out of the category of inquiring honest men, thus robbing the Church of all 
that weight of testimony in favour of its doctrines, which is derived from tho 
heartfelt free adherence of so many of the most intelligent and best men of each 
generation, who have found their highest happiness as its ministers, ~ 

and while further saying that — 

a Clergyman cannot altogether avoid such questions — he is called every day, in 
his common occupations, to announce that he has an opinion on one side or the 
other of, at least, some of them — he cannot, therefore, shut his eyes to them, — 

yet adds that — 

if such inquiry leads to — and if the doubt ends in disbelief of the Church’s 

doctrines,— of course he will resigu his office asone of theChurch’sauthorised teachers. 

Now let us consider what this leads to. Let us suppose a 
clergyman to begin to ‘ inquire,’ having a difficulty about the 
Deluge put before him by some intelligent layman of his flock. 
If he does this, he will assuredly soon learn that the results of 
geological science absolutely forbid the possibility of our be- 
lieving in an Universal Deluge, such as the Bible manifestly 
speaks of. He will find also that mathematical and physical 
science, as well as the plain texts of Scripture, equally forbid 
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our believing in a partud Deluge, such aa some have supposed, 
since that involves an Universal Flood. Rather, without any 
appeal to science at all, if only he allows himself to ‘ think ’ 
upon the subject, and to realise to his own mind the necessarj' 
conditions of the supposed event, he will need only a common 
practical judgment to convince him that the story, which is told 
in the book of Genesis, is utterly incredible, — which involves 
the necessity of Noah taking in a supply of animals, or of animal 
food, for the special use of the carnivorous beasts and birds, and 
of Noah and his family taking round two or three times a day 
food and water to such a multitude of animals, supplying them 
daily with fresh litter (how stored and kept ? ) and removing the 
old — with other considerations of the same practical kind, as e.g. 
that the supply of light and air for the whole community in the 
‘ lower, second, and third stories,’ G.vi.l6, was to be furnished 
by one very small window — ‘ and a window shalt thou make to 
the Ark, in a cubit (22 inches) shalt thou finish it above’ — which 
window, however, seems never to have been opened till the end 
of the Deluge, G.viii.6, (if, indeed, it could have been opened 
during the fall of rain,) in which case, as they had no glass in 
those days, the inmates of the Ark could have had neither light 
noi air. One of my Reviewers, indeed, in the Ecclesiastic for 
January, 1863, J5.49, has thrown out a suggestion to meet such 
difficulties : 

It wonld certainly be a rery unlilcely tiling that Noah and hig family should 
have lx*en turned into mere ' keepers * of wild beasta. A miraculous element must bo 
supposed in order to preserro peace amongst this motley crowd of animals. And 
what difficulty can there be in accepting the hypothegia, which seems so likely, 
that these animals were further kept, during their sojoum in the Ark, in a stale of 
torpor^ (! !) 

There is a very general complaint among my Reviewers that 

I will not accept, and be content with, such very rational ex- 

s2 
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planations of Scripture difficulties, as the above. But the Bible 
says, G.vi.21, ‘Take thou unto tliee of all food that is eaten, 
and thou shalt gather it to thee ; and it shall be for food for 
thee and for them.’ 

The following is Dr. Lightfoot’s account of the Ark * 
{H<wwny, Chronicle, and Order of the O.T. vii.p.8,9), which 
sets forth more plainly than any words of mine, the impossibili- 
ties involved in the story in Genesis : 

The dimensions of the Arko were such, as that it had containtHl 450,000 equnre 
cubita within the walls of it, if it had risen in an exact square unto the top ; hut, 
it sloping in the roofe, like the roofo of an house, till it came to l>e but a cubit 
bn.xid in tlie ridge of it, did abate some good parcel! of that sunmie, but how much 
is uncertain; should we allow 50,000 cubits in the abatement, yet will the space 
be sufficient enough of capacity, to ifwive all the creatures, and all their prori- 
sions that were- laid in there. The building wa.s three stories high, but of the 
staif^ that rose from story to story, the Text is silent^. In every story were 
partitions, not so many as to seclude one kind of creature from another, for that 
was needlesse, there being no enmity between them while they were there, and it 
would have l>een more troublesome to Noah to bring their provisions to them ; but 
there were such partitions, as to divide betwixt beasts and their provisions instore, 
betwixt provisions and provisions, that by lying neer together might receive dam- 
mage. The doore was in the side of the lowest story, and so it was under water all 
the time of the flood ; but God by so special a providence had shut them in, that it 
leaked not. In what story every kinde of ercature had its lodging and habitation 
is a matter undeterminable. How their excrements were conveyed out of the 
Ark, and water conveyed in, the Text hath concealed. All the creatures were so 
cicurat<'d and of a tarntnl condition for this time, that they livctl together and 
dieted together without dissention; ‘the wolf dwelte with the lamb, and the 
leopard lay down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion together:* and 
Noah or any of his family might come among lions, dragons, serpents, and they 
had forgot the wildness and cruelty of their nature, and did not meddle with him. 

On all the above ground.s, then, and for many other similar 
reasons, which the least acquaintance with scientific facts, or 
common-sense itself, will soon suggest to him, if he once begins 
to ‘ inquire,’ it is extremely probable that any such clergy- 
man must needs come very soon to doubt, and before long to 
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disbelieve, the truth of the Scripture account of the Deluge. 
Rather, let me ask, does any intelligent clergyman at this day 
— anyone who has allowed himself to ‘think’ upon the subject, 
as he would think about any other recorded fact of ancient 
history — really believe in that story? Do the Bishops and 
Doctors of the English Church believe in it ? If they do not, 
then do not these Divines, one and all, ‘ disbelieve the Church’s 
doctrine ’ on this particular point, whilst yet, in common with 
all their fellow-clergy, they use habitually that solemn form 
of address to Almghty God in the Baptismal Service, which 
expressly assumes the reality and historical truthfulness of the 
story of the Noachian Deluge — ‘ Almighty and everlasting 
God, who of thy great mercy didst save Noah and his family 
in the Ark from perishing by water ’ ? It is of no avail 
to say, ‘ There was a Deluge of some kind or oilier, and this 
is only a legendary reminiscence of it’ The Church Prayer- 
Book does not mean this. When those formularies were laid 
down, and the Clergy were bound by a solemn subscription 
to declare their ‘unfeigned assent and consent to all things 
written in the Book of Common Prayer,’ it was assuredly meant 
to bind them to express an unfeigned belief in the story of the 
Deluge, as it is told in these chapters of Genesis, and not to 
some imaginary Flood of any kind, which anyone may choose at 
his pleasure to substitute for it ; otherwise, it would be very easy 
to explain away in like manner every single statement of the 
Scriptures, Old and New, which we cannot believe. But the fact 
is that, by the present law of subscription, each clergyman is' 
bound by law to believe in the historical truth of Noah’s Flood, 
as recorded in the Bible, which the Church believed in some 
centuries ago, before God had gpven us the light of modern 
science : and he will be so bound, till the L^islattu'e of the 
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realm shall relax the painful obligation, and relieve him from 
the duty to which he now stands pledged, of using a form of 
Prayer which involves such a statement as this. Are, then, all 
these — Prelates, as well as ordinary Clergy — to resign at once 
their sacred offices, because they disbelieve the Church’s doctrine 
on this point ? 

But what are they to do under these circumstances — those, I 
mean, who have their eyes open to the real facts of the case, 
and who cannot bear to utter what they know to be untrue in 
the face of God and the Congregation? Many, probably, will 
get rid of the difficulty, with satisfaction to their o\yn minds in 
some way, by falling back upon the notion above referred to, 
that the account in Genesis is a legendary narrative, however 
incorrect and unhistorical, of some real matter of fact in 
ancient days. Others — though I imagine not many — will 
justify themselves in still using such a form of Prayer, though 
they know it to be unreal and unmeaning, by considering that 
they are acting in a merely official capacity, as ministers of the 
National Church, and administrators of the laws which the main 
body of the Church has approved, and has not yet rescinded. 

But what shall be said to those, who cannot conscientiously 
adopt either of the above methods of relieving themselves 
from the burden of the present difficulty, and yet feel it 
to be impossible to continue any longer to use such words 
in a solemn address to the Almighty? I see no remedy 
for these, but to omit such loords — to disobey the law of 
the Cliurch on this point, and take the consequences of 
the act — should any over-zealous brother-clerk or layman 
drag them before a Court, and enforce a penalty, in the face 
of an indignant nation. It is true that a soldier is bound, 
as a general 'rule, to obey his commanding officer, and a 
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servant his master. But there are times when a faithful 
servant is bound, as he loves his master and cherishes his best 
interests, to disobey his orders. A master may, in ignorance of 
the real circumstances of the case, or, perhaps, from want of 
forethought, or from the mere infirmity of age, issue an un- 
wise or injurious command — one that, if carried out, would 
in the end be ruinous, and even fatal, to his own safety. 
He may have issued it long ago, under a totally different state 
of things, for which he had then most wisely provided. But 
now, under changed circumstances, such an order may be most 
ill-judged, and the attempt to enforce it, irrational and suicidal. 
In such a case the most true and trusty servant would deem 
it right to disobey — would be bound to disobey — though 
the consequences of the act might bring ruin on himself, 
should his master, in his blindness or obstinacy, not appreciate 
his motives. On the other hand, it may be that the master in 
such a case, however angry and even violent at first, when ho 
sees only the outward act of disobedience, and does not yet 
recognise the spirit of true faithfulness which prompted it, and 
the real danger from which he has been saved by it, will at 
length awake from his delusion, and gratefully acknowledge the 
righteousness and truth of the course of conduct which he 
before condemned. 

Just such, I apprehend, is the state of many of us at 
present, with reference to our relations as Clergy to the 
National Church. At the time when we were admitted into 
her ministry, we heartily believed what we then professed to 
believe, and we gave our assent and consent to eveiy part of 
her Liturgy. But we did not bind ourselves to believe thus 
always, to the end of our lives. God forbid that it should be 
supposed by any that the Church of England had committed so 
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great a sin, as to bind in this way, for all future time, the very 
consciences of her Clergy. But we engaged in her service, it is 
true, upon certain conditions, in virtue of which we are subject 
to her laws, and amenable to her Courts in case of disobedience. 
If, therefore, in obedience to a higher law than that of the 
National Church, — if in obedience to the law of Truth, which 
is the law of God, — if, in dearest love to our spiritual mother, 
and truest sense of duty towards her, we now feel it necessary 
to disobey deliberately any one of her directions, — we must 
be prepared, of course, for the consequences of such an act, 
which in her present state of ignorance as to the real facta, 
of the case, and the perilous dangers which threaten her, 
she may choose to inflict upon us. In the end, we know, 
we shall be justified for the very acts which may now be 
condemned. 

But will they be condemned by the great body of intelligent 
Laity? Is not this the way by which, in England, all laws 
become disused and practically abrogated, long before they are 
formally and legally annulled? At this moment, how many 
are there of the Clergy who never read the Athanasion Creed ? 
and do their Bishops compel them to do so ? Should, however, 
a prosecution be set on foot in such a case, and a clergyman be 
suspended or expelled from the Church of England, because he 
could not bear to approach the Holy Presence of God, by address- 
ing Him as the Being who ‘ of His great mercy did save Noah and 
his family in the Ark from perishing by waterj’ then may we 
sooner attain the freedom which is needed to make the Church of 
England, what it professes to be, the National Church, and so 
realise the principle, which, however lost sight of and prijctically 
ignored in these days, is yet involved in the very fact that her 
Bishops are seated in Parliament, not surely as the heads of a 
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mere sect, but as the representatives of the whole community 
in its religious capacity, and, therefore, in these days, of every 
form of earnest religious thought within the realm. 

And the circumstances of the times are such, that those, who 
know the facts of the case, dare not be silent any longer, while 
yet it is possible, by a timely recognition of the truth, and by 
adopting wise and liberal measures suited to the present 
emergency, to save the Church of England from the ruin which 
threatens her. It was only a question of time whether these 
results of critical inquiry should be brought to the knowledge 
of English Churchmen in this our own day or in the days of 
the next generation. There is yet a season in which we may 
work together, before her evils have become incurable and her 
downfall certain, to throw down the barriers, which at present 
shut out from the National Church so many men of learning, 
and genius, and piety, who might be numbered among her 
strongest friends, and to get rid of those dogmatic fetters, by 
which the young men of promise, at each of our Universities, 
refuse any longer to be bound. 

It is our duty at such a time as this to speak out plainly 
what we know, though, in so doing, we may be, perhaps, in 
danger of disobeying the written law of the Church. More 
especially are we bound to do so, when we know that her voice 
has for a long time not been heard, that it cannot now be 
heard, that she is not allowed to speak ; for no one can suppose 
that the present Houses of Convocation, where the Clergy are 
most imperfectly represented and the Laity not at all, can be 
regarded, as in any sense expressing truly the mind of the 
National Church. Her hands, we know, are tied, and her whole 
frame cramped with antiquated formulae of bygone days, 
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which she once adopted, as suited to her then state of develope- 
ment, but which she has now outgrown. But we know also 
what her voice ivould be, if she could only freely utter it 
this day, as she did in the days of the Reformation. We are 
sure that she would bid her children ‘ buy the Truth ’ at all 
cost, without respect to Church censures or formularies, — that, 
if she could only now express her mind, and the whole spirit of 
her teaching, her language would be in full accordance with 
those words of one of her most distinguished living prelates, 
(Archbishop Whatelt on Bacon's Essays, jj.lO) : 

He who propagates a delusioD, and he who connives at it when already existing, 
both alike tamper \tdth truth. We must neither Irad nor leave men to mistake 
falsehood for truth. Not to undeceive, is to deceive. The giving, or not correcting, 
false reasons for right conclusions, false grounds for right belief, false principles 
for right practice,— the holding forth, or fostering, false consolations, false en> 
couragements, or false sanctions, or conniving at their being held forth, or believed, 
are all pious frauds. This springs from, and it will foster and increase, a want of 
veneration for Truth: it is an affront put on the ‘Spirit of Truth.* 


It is true, the above passage was probably not written with 
the remotest idea of its being applied to the present controversy. 
It was written, as we may suppose, with a more direct reference 
to our duty, as Members and Ministers of a Protestant Church, 
in our relations with Romanism. But not the less truly or 
forcibly — because undesignedly — does it express the very spirit 
of Protestantism, the spirit of our National Church. In such 
words as these we hear the very tone in which she would speak 
to us now, if she could only make her voice to be heard, and 
would exhort her children, and enjoin her clergy, to search after 
and to speak the Truth, since thus only can they be true 
children and servants of God. And, indeed, the Bishop of 
London, in his recent Charge, distinctly recognises free inquiry 
after Truth, as the very principle of our Protestant Church : 
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As to freo inquiry, what simll wc do with it? Shall wc frown upon it, denounce 
it, try to stifle it? This will do no gowl, even if it ho right But after all wo are 
Protestants. We have been accnstonR*d to speak a good deal of the right and 
duty of private judgment It was hy the exercise of this rights ond the discharge 
of this duty, that ear fathers freed their and our souls from Home's time- 
honoured falsehoods. 

If this be true, it is impossible to suppose that she would 
encourage and enjoin ‘ free inquiry ’ as a duty on the one hand, 
and, on the other, check it in the very outset by requiring that 
any of her Clergy, who, in these days of progress in learning 
and science of every kind, should arrive by means of such 
‘ inquiry ’ to any conclusions different from those, which were 
thought right three centuries ago, must at once abdicate 
their sacred functions, and go out of her Ministry. 


I assert, however, without fear of contradiction, that there 
are multitudes now of the more intelligent Clergy, who do not 
believe in the reality of the Noachian Deluge, as described in 
the book of Genesis. Yet did ever a layman hear his clergy- . 
man speak out distinctly what he thought, and say plainly from 
the pulpit what he himself believed, and what he would have 
them to believe, on this point? Did ever a Doctor or Bishop 
of the Church do this — at least, in the present day? I doubt 
not that some cases may be found, where such ‘ plainness of 
speech ’ has been exercised by the Clergy. But I appeal to the 
Laity, generally, with confidence. Have you ever heard your 
Minister — able, earnest, excellent, as you know him to he — tell 
out plainly to his people the truth which he knows himself 
about these things? Or if not to the congregation at large — 
for fear lest the ‘ignorant and unlearned’ should ‘wrest it to 
their own destruction ’ — has he ever told these things to you in 
private, to you, men and women of education and intelligence, — 
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parents of families, teachers of youth, — and so helped you to 
lay wisely from the first, in the minds of your children and 
pupils, in order to meet the necessities of this age of advancing 
science and ‘ free inquiry,’ — when the Middle-Class, as well as 
the Civil-Service, Examinations are encouraging the study of 
Geology and other sciences, — the foundation of a right under- 
standing in respect of these matters ? As before, I doubt not 
that here also exceptions may be found to the general rule. But 
is not the case notoriously otherwise in the vast"* majority of 
instances ? Have not your Clergy I'ept hack from you their 
thoughts hitherto, not only about the Deluge, but about a 
multitude of other matters, such as those treated of in Part I 
of this book, — which yet, as my adverse Reviewers say almost 
with one voice, have been all along perfectly familiar to all 
respectable students of theology ? 

Let the Laity answer the above questions for themselves, 
and then ask themselves the reason of this. Is it not 
because the Clergy, bound by their Ordination vows and the 
fetters of subscription, either dare not ‘ think ’ at all on such 
subjects, or, if they do, dare not express freely their thoughts 
from the pulpit or by means of the press, without incurring the 
awful charge of ‘ heresy,’ and the danger of being dragged into 
the Ecclesiastical Court, by some clerical brother who has 
himself no turn — perhaps, no faculty — for thinking, or who 
has else abandoned his rights and duties as a reasoning man, to 
become the mere exponent of a Church-system or a Creed, but 
who will, at least, prevent others from exercising their powers 
of thought in the inquiry after truth, and so disturbing the 
quiet repose of the Church ? How, in fact, can it be expected 
that a clergyman should venture to ‘ think ’ on these subjects, 
when by so doing he is almost certain to come to ‘ doubt ’ and 
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‘ disbelieve ’ some portion, at least, as we have seen above, of 
the Church’s doctrines, — and then he may feel bound to follow 
his own sense of duty, if it accords with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Bishop of London, and abandon voluntarily the 
ministry of the Church, deprived of all share in its duties and 
emoluments, yet burdened still with the necessity, according to 
the present state of the law, of dragging about with him, for his 
whole life long, his clerical title, and its legal diequalificationa 
for engaging in other duties of active life, for which his temper, 
abilities, or circumstances may fit hinj, — sacrificing thus the 
means of livelihood for himself and his family, after work, it may 
be, for many long years well done, and with strength still, and a 
hearty will, to do more in the Church’s service, if only he may 
be allowed to think and speak the plain honest truth as a free- 
man, and not be required to hush up the facta which he knows, 
and publish and maintain in place of them — by silence, at all 
events, if not by overt act — transparent fictions^ 

Should, however, his views of duty not compel him to ma’ae 
this sacrifice, still how can a clergyman be expected to indulge 
free thought, on some of the most interesting and important 
questions of physical, historical, and critical science, when he 
knows that, for arriving at any conclusions on certain points of 
Biblical criticism, which contradict the notions of our fore- 
fathers, living in days of comparative darkness and ignorance 
in respect of all njatters of scientific research, he may be 
dragged into the Court of Arches, and there by legal process 
be forcibly ejected, or, if not ejected, at least suspended, from 
his living, and saddled for life with a crushing weight of debt, 
at the instance, it may be, of some good, easy brother, who 
never, perhaps, knew what it was to have a passionate yearning 
for the Truth as Truth, who never made a sacrifice in the 
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search, or for the maintenance, of it, and never, in fact, gave 
hinoself an hour’s hard ‘thinking’ in his life? \Miat clergy- 
man, I repeat, with wife and children to support, can afford to 
give himself to the simple, straightforward, search after Truth 
-;-much less to the honest utterance of it — at the cost of 
9,000f.?*. 

* I do not believe that the Laity are aware of the cruel acts, wliich have been lately 
committed, in the name of the Church of England, with reference to clerg}*mcn who 
have ventured to use the faculty of thinking, or, certainly, some voice would have 
been raised in the British Parliament to denounce the present system of Church 
Law. Jn the case of Heath, we have a clergyman of unblemished life, of 
sterling piety, of studious habits, — who, when at the University, did not waste his 
time, as many a fellow-student, now a comfortable Rector or Vicar, did, in idleness, 
if not in dissipation, but read diligently, took honours, and gained a Fellowship at 
Trinity, — who, further, was not content with the ease and enjoyment of a College 
life, but, desiring a sphere of parochial labour, accepted a College living of no great 
value (which no Fellow of the College has accepted, since it bt*came vacant by Mr. 
Heath's ejipulsion from it), and who, when settled on his living, did not abandon the 
habits of thought, which a life’s hard labour had made a part of his nature, while 
others of his brother clergy were satisfied with the formuke of past ages, and spared 
themselves all trouble of mindupon the great questions involved in them. And so 
Mr. Heath thoxight for himself, and spoke what he really believed to be true ; and, 
though he himself maintains that ho * has said in his sermons things which are 
plainly the direct contraries to things of which he has been convicted,’ yet, it seems, 
the Courts of Law have decided otherwise, and we must assume, therefore, that he 
has in some way contravened the written prescriptions of the Church of England. 
And now what is the penalty for this eaorciso of free thought? I am saddened and 
humiliated — I blush with shame for the Church of England — while I write and 
publish this fact to the civilised world, that in England, in this nineteenth century 
of boasted progress and liberty, a clergyman like this, — no brawler, swearer, 
drunkard, adulterer, — (if he had been, he might have been dealt with more merci- 
fully, and been only ‘ suspended * for a year or two,) — but a true, good, pious, able 
Minister of God's word — whoso deriations from the strict letter of the Church 
Law have had so little injurious effect upon his late Parishioners that * they, with the 
exception of a very' few,* as the Churchwarden informs me, * unanimously petitioned 
Her Majesty not to confirm the juilgmeut given against him,’ and are now about 
to present him with a testimonial of ‘ their entire approval of his conduct since ho 
hsis resided amongst them, and their eincero regret at his departure from them, and 
their unqualified disapprobation of the unchristian persecution, which has deprived 
him of the living which he has so charitably, so honourably, and so moritoriously 
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That the reader may feel, however, the full force of such 
questions as these, I will not close my Preface without calling 
the attention of the more thoughtful and considerate of 
the Laity to another very painful and sickening fact. It is 
this, that there are those among the Clergy at this very time 
— how many the Searcher of hearts alone can know — who 
have allow^ themselves to ‘think’ and ‘inquire,’ and who 
suffer already under the distressing consciousness that they 
have come — as of necessity they must have come, some time 
or other, if once they began this process — to doubt and to 
disbelieve some portions of the Church-system, to which, cls 
it seems to them, their subscription and solemn vov;s have 
houiul them ; and who do not feel it to be a light thing, Sunday 


occupied £rom the time of his appointment for sixteen years*— has been expelled 
under the present Church Law from hU Uring, deprived of all the pecuniary results 
of his life’s labours, burdened with costs to the amount of 1,600/., and punished 
with the loss of his life-income, which at his age must be valued at 7,400/.— so 
that be has incurred altogether a penalty of 9,000/ 1 Mr. Wasoif and Dr. 
Williams, the two ‘ Essayists,* have been only sutpciuhd fur one year from their 
sacred office and its emoluments. Should their appeal to the Privy Council be 
decided against them, their penalty for indulging ' free thought* may be reckoned 
as 6,000/. I And this is the boasted liberty of the free, Protestant, Church of 
England in the nineteenth century I Can that be really truth, or be Mievtd in 
as Truth, which needs to be supported by such means as this ? 

Is it any wonder that a young man of University distinction and intellectual 
activity, however ready he may be, for the love of God and his fellow-men, to engage 
himself in the holy and blessed, though in respeet of this world’s goods often ill- 
rewarded, labours of the ministry of souls, should yet be found unwilling to subject 
himself to the * tender mercies * of such a system as this, and so, perhaps, suddenly, in 
the middle of his life, — when the fire and energy of youth are spent, and the day is 
too far gone for him to begin work again, and devote his powers to the heavy toil of 
mastering the details of some new profession, (if even such a profession were open to 
him, which by the present law of England is not the case, ) — find himself deprived 
of the moderate competence which he had earned by having ‘ spumed delights, and 
lived laborious days,’ and himself and his family stripped at a stroke of all their 
means of livelihood, as one of the pains and penalties of * thinking* ? 
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after Sunday, to stand at the Sacred Font and use at each 
Baptism, in the holy Presence of God and in tlie face of a 
Christian con^egation, such words as those before quoted, or 
those other words in the same Service, ‘ and didst also lead the 
children of Israel, Thy people, through the Bed Sea, figunng 
thereby Thy Uoly Baptlsrii,’ with similar references in other 
Services to different parts of the ^Mosaic story, which cannot be 
regarded as historically true, as is shown sufficiently by the 
arguments already advanced in this and the preceding Part of 
this work, in anticipation of the mass of evidence to the same 
effect, which will be set forth hereafter. Yet the chain of sub- 
scription is tightly bound about the necks of the Clergy, and this 
is the consequence. I quote from one of several letters of a simi- 
lar kind, which I have received from clergymen now ministering 
in the Church of England. I break no faith in publishing it, 
for I shall not reveal the writer’s name. But I have promised to 
help him, and others similarly circumstanced, as be.st I can : and 
at present I know no way of doing this more likely to bo effectual 
than by laying the simple facts of the case before the eyes of the 
Laity. I solemnly commend to their most serious considera- 
tion the melancholy signs, which are given by such a letter as 
this, of the hollowness of the present Church-system, and of 
the absolute necessity which exists for the relaxation of those 
bonds which now fetter the Clergy, if they would not have all 
free thought and utterance, on the subjects of deepest interest 
in this life and in the ne.xt, to themselves and their children, 
cramped, or rather stifled, in the Clergy of the National Church, 
and the Church itself degenerate ere long into a mere sect, the 
zealous guardian of an antiquated and effete tradition. 

As a cloi^man of onr Church, anxious like yourself to search after truth, and 
hating tOgSpeak what my reason tells me may not be the truth, I cannot but long 
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to write to you on the subject of your volume on the Pentuteuch. I am very glad 
indeed that you have resolved to continue in your office while putting forth your 
views ; for the time is now come when those in authority must pronounce some 
authoritative opinion on the method to be pursued in the Interpretation of the 
Scriptures for the future. 

Long before this I have had doubts, which made me miserable, about some 
statements in the Old Testament ; and the contents of your book have now necfs- 
aorily intensified those doubts, and made me wish that 1 could leave the Ministry, 
and gain my living in some other way. But I am only a poor Curate, without any 
interest, striving hard with wife and child to live on 100/. a year. 

I thoroughly believe that some parts of the Pentateuch were inspired by God, 
But the doubts about other parts make me uncomfortable, and I wish that I could 
cease to be a Teacher of the Bible [? according to the Church's present system]. 

I have felt obliged to express dissent from one expression in 
the late Charge of the Bishop of London. But I cannot deny 
myself the satisfaction of quoting other words of the same 
Prelate, which show how well he appreciated, at the time when 
he spoke them, the special needs of the present day. 

- Wherever a general suspicion is engendered, however unfounded it may be, that 
something is amiss in our system of religion, which from policy or cowardice wo 
are anzilbs to conceal, there hidden infidelity will make rapid progress, and many 
a man of honest mind will in secret be torturc'd with anxiety, having no leisure to 
examine for himself the difficulties he has heard of, and be distressed by a pain- 
ful impression that those, who ought to examine for him, ore deliberately or 
unwittingly banded together to mislead. Thus, as is usual, wherever men take 
upon themselves to act against God’s purposes, that very infidelity, the fear of 
which scared them from their duty, will grow with tenfold vigour because they 
have n^lected to perform it. 

And hero it seems well to remark that the critical study of the Bible is more than 
ever necessary to be encouraged now, from the particular circumstances of our own 
age and country. Whatever may be thought of the honesty or policy of endeavour- 
ing to conceal difficultiw and stifle inquiry formerly, the days, when such methods 
of propping up the truth of God were possible, are at an end, .... The old 
times, with their mingled good and evil — the old ideas of the paternal duty of 
government both in Ch\^h and State to lead the mass of men, as it were, blind- 
fold, and to shut up knowledge within the privileged caste of those who were 
thought likely to make a good use of it, have passed. . . . The old state of 
things can ne^'cr be brought back. It is in our own generation and amid the men 
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of OUT own genpration — amid their thooghU, bad as wfU as good, their question- 
ings and doubtings and shallow disputations, as well as their energetic impatience of 
concealment and hatred of all formalism, that God has placed the scene of our re- 
sponsibilities ; and it is rain to think that we can do any good amongst them by 
attempting to teach them on the principles of a departed state of society, and not 
as their own characters and circumstances require. 

It is certain that every man in this country, who can read, either knows already, 
or may learn every day as he reads, what those difficulties with respect to the Bible 
are on which inBdels insist ; and it must be well also that he should know their 
refutation ; or, better still, that he should feel that confidence which is inspired by 
a persuasion that good and learned men have candidly met these difficulties, 
grappled with them fairly, and vindicated the truth. Nor can this service be said 
to have been performed for as by the able writers on Evidences of the last age ; for, 
since their time, infidelity has much changed the ground of its attack. Its 
obj(*ctions are much more connected now than in former times with a minute cri- 
tical examination of the sacred books ; and therefore it is in the field of criticism 
that it must be met and overthrown. . . , And is it not certain that there are 
many questions connt'cted with the authenticity and authority of these books, on 
which we, in this country, with all our vaunted learning, are not as yet prepared 
with the requisite information and thonght to enable us to vindicate the truth ? Is 
it not too true that the great majority of serious men feel themselves quite taken, 
as it were, by surprise, when such difficulties are forced upon their notice? And, if 
the watchmen of Israel have not looked their danger steadily in the face, bow 
can they be prepared to meet it ? 

Moreover, it is well to remark, in passing, that we are ourselves (in many respects 
very propiTly) encouraging studies in matters of secular literature, which are sure 
in time to suggest to all minds that the freedom of inquiry which they engender 
may sooner or later be applied also to the Sacred Books. Dangers and Safeguards^ 
^. 83 - 87 . 

I conclude with an extract from Henostenbebo’s Preface to 
his work on ‘ Daniel,’ to the terms of which I heartily subscribe. 

The author thinks he has a right to expect that, a.s he has employed arguments 
in this book, he will be answered with arguments. If this righteous demand 
should not be acceded to, the loss will not fall upon him, but on those who attempt 
to annihilate evidence with abuse. 

Let, then, my Ri>rht Reverend Brother, who has judged and 
condemned me, answer my .arguments by a hool‘, or provide, to 
use the Bishop of London’s words, that ‘ good and learned men 
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shall candidly meet these difficulties, grapple with them fairly, 
and vindicate the truth ’ — and not seek to put them down by 
sneers, by mere declamation from the pulpit or the platform, 
or by sending a brief of excommunication to the ‘ Times.’ If 
the arguments here stated can be fairly set aside, most gladly 
will I acknowledge my fault before the Church, and submit to 
the just consequences of my acts. But, if they shall appear 
to be well founded and true, I appeal once more to the 
English Laity to look to their own religious liberties, and 
the interests of the Truth, and to set on foot such measures, as 
may seem best, for obtaining through the action of Parliament, 
on whose decisions the system of our National Church depends, 
such relief for the consciences of the Clergy as shall give room 
for the free utterance of God’s truth in the Congregation, 
instead of the worn-out formulae of a bygone age. Gan we not 
trust God’s Truth to take care of itself in this world ? Must we 
seek, in our ignorant feeble way, to prop it up by legal enact- 
ments, and fence it round by a system of fines and forfeitures and 
Church anathemas, lest the rude step of some ‘free inquirer’ 
should approach too near, and do some fatal injury to the Eternal 
Truth of God ? Have we no faith in God, the Living God ? 
And do we not believe that He himself is willing, and surely able 
as willing, to protect His own honour, and to keep in safety the 
souls of His children, and, amidst the conflict of opinion that will 
ever be waged in this world in the search after truth, — which 
may be vehement but need not be uncharitable, — to maintain in 
each humble, prayerful, heart the essential substance of that 
Truth, which ‘ maketh wise unto salvation ’ ? Surely, as a 
friend has written — 

To suppose that we can serve God's cause bj shutting our eyes to the light, 
much more to suppose that we can serve it by asserting that we ne what we do not 
see, because we toUH to see it, is simply inUUcctual Athei^nu 
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And when men declare, os some have done, that there can he 
no belief in God, no Eeligion, no laws binding on the conscience, 
no principles to purify the heart, no authoritative sanction for 
the most sacred duties of private, social, and public life, unless 
these old stories of the Pentateuch are received with implicit 
faith — at least, in their main featxu'es — as literally and his- 
torically true, is not this really, in however disguised a form, 
the very depth of Infidelity ? 

J. W. NATAL. 

23 Sussex Place, Kensciotox. Lonbox, W. 

January 24, 1863. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


TO BE MADE IN PAST I, PIB8T EDITION. 

y.S. Most of these have been already introduced in the later editions of Part I; 
but they are here printed for the use of those who may only have the first edition. 

Pago xix, line 25, for to read at 
Page xxxiii, line 11, dele in 
Page zzxn, lino 21, dele be granted 

Page xxxri, line 22, after matters insert be frankly acknowledged to belong to 
the Cleigy as well as to the Laity, 

Page 3, line 12, for such matters as read those matters, which 
Page 13, line 18, for therefore read on that account 
Page 13, line 19, for with ‘all things read to enjoin ‘things 
Page 17, line 15, for Pharez, read Pharez were 
Page 18, line 25, for was read was, at least. 

Page 20, lino 18, /or reading read meaning 
Page 29, line 35, dele Lastly, 

Page 30, line 6, connect this line with the line preceding, as part of the same 
paragraph : dele the last four lines on this page^ and insert the following passage:-^ 
Ans. We can only adhere to the plain Scripture statement that these four grand- 
children of Jacob were among the number of the seventy, who went down at this 
time into Egypt. 

It has been suggested also that ‘the substantive verb, which in such sentences 
is never introduced but with emphasis, stands at the head of the clause — 

‘and the sons of Pharez, were Hezron and Hamul’ — this being the only instance 
in the enumeration, where it is so employed.* It is thought that ‘this surely 
marks a distinction,* and implies that ‘ the sacred historian deliberately intended 
to except these two names fr?om the remainder of his list,* t 

Ans. (i) Whoever will accept the above explanation must explain, as before, why 
these two grandsons of Judah are included, together with the two grandsons of 
Asher, t».l7, among those who ‘went down with Jacob into Egypt,* whereas no 
other of the great-grandsons of Jacob are mentioned in the list. This surely indi- 
cates that these four, and these only, were supposed to have been bom before the 
descent into Egypt. 

(ii) The same substantive verb, Vn|i» occurs in exactly the same way, ‘standing 
at the head of the clause,' but without any particular ‘emphasis,* in N.iii.l7, 
‘and these were the sons of Levi by their names, Gershon, and Kohatb, and 
Merari.* 

(iii) Possibly, the introduction of the substantive verb in the case before us may 
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have arisen firom the inteiTuption in the narrative, caused by the parenthesis, * but 
Er and Onan died in the land of Canaan.' 

Page 31, line 8, for L.viii.-14 read L.viii.1-4. 

Page 32, line 14, for thou shalt read they shall 

Page 37, line 28, insert the foUoxoing passage:^ 

In short, while it is conceirable that a later writer, iTnagining such a scene as 
this, may have employed such exaggerated expressions as occur in the above 
passages, it cannot be beliorcd that an actual eye-witness^ as Moses himself in the 
one case or Joshua in the other, with the actual facts of the case before him, could 
have expressed himself in such extravagant language. 

Page 38, line 9, insert after this line as follows:^ 

And the Priest shall put on his linen garment, and his linen breeches shall he put 
upon his jiesh, and take up the ashes which the fre hath consumed with the burnt- 
offering on the Altar, and he shall put them beside the Altar. And he shall put off 
his garments, and put on other garments, and carry forth the ashes without the 
camp unto a clean place. L.vi.10,11. 

Pago 39, line 9, insert after this line 

It would rather seem, from the second of the passages above quoted, that^Ae Priest 
himself in person was to do this, and that there is here no room for. the application 
of the principle, qui facit per alium, facit per se. 

Page 39, lino 10, after outside insert also 

Page 39, line 33, after this liw insert as follows : — • 

Eren if this particular direction is laid down, as is argued by some from the con- 
text, with special reference to a movable camp of soldiers engaged in a military 
expedition, yet how much more necessary must some such a provision have been 
for the vast stationary camp of two millions? Or, rather, how is it conceivable 
that such a camp could have existed without any sewage arrangements, without 
even Ihe assistance for this purpose of a small running stream of water? But 
what would such a stream have been to the whole population of London ? 

Page 40, line 13, for on his back on foot read perhaps, with the help of others, 

Page 45, line 22, insert after this line see also Neh.viii.14-17, where we find 
this law quoted and acted on. 

Page 45, line 23, for seems to fix the meaning of read shows that> and dele in 
this . . . that it 

Page 45, line 24, after used insert L.xxiii.43. 

Pago 47, line 25, for skins, read hair, E.xivi.7, or skin, E.xxvi.14. 

Page 47, line 26, for Besides this read Also 

Page 48, line 17, dele also 

Page 50, line 21, after sword ’ ? insert So, too, shortly afterwards, we find Moses 
commanding the Levites under Sinai, E.xxxii.27, 'Put every man his sword by 
his side, &c.' And, in the second year, we read of * their girding on every man 
his weapons of war,' D.i.41, to go up and fight with the Amorites. 

Page 54, line 4, dele now, and line 9, for till read until 

Page 54, line 16, (fter in insert r.3 of, and for where read and 
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Page 54, line 17, before t>.12 interi in. 

Page 89, line 11, insert after this line asfoUows : — 

The same reasoning is fatal to the notion of some that the firsUboms nnmbered 
in N.iii.40-43, *from a month old and npward,' are only those 'from a month 
old even nnto/w years old,* with reference to Lj3tviL6, where the ‘ singular vow’ 
for a person of that age is fixed at ' five shekeb,* the same as the redemption-fee 
of the supernumerary first-borns in N.iii.47. 

P«ge 97, line 2, after this line insert : — 

Pharez, Hezron, Ram, Amminadab, Elisheba. . . E.vi.23. 

Page 97, line 16, insert asJoUotcs : — 

And this fact also may be used to explain the anomaly, that Aaron in tlie third 
generation was married to Elisheba in the/our^A, E.vi.23. 

Page 101, line 5, dele [? Levi]. 

Pago 111, line 9, for historical read statistical 

Page 113, line 8, dele desperato 

Pago 113, line 9, dele simply 

Page 113, line 10, dele utter 

Page 113, line 11, dele all 

128, line 23, dele more than 

Page 129, line 13, for 'his two sons to have performed read his two sons to 
have * performed 

Page 133, line 13, for Ex.ii.4 read E.xii.4 

Page 142, line 10, for besides women and read that were male beside 
Pago 145, lines 9,10, to be placed in inverted commas 
Page 147, line 9, for that read the popular 
Page 149, line 27, dele in 

Page 160, line 11 , for — being no longer read and no longer feel ourselves 
Page 153, line 31, for transcendent read transcendant 
Page 156, line 2, for direct read secret 
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SIGNS OF DIFFEBENT AUTHORS IN THE PENTATEUCH. 

1 90. In the First Part of this work we have been considering 
some of the most remarkable inconsistencies and contradictory 
statements, which a closer examination of the Pentateuch, as it 
now lies before us, reveals to the attentive reader. Most of these 
*are of an arithmetical character, and some of them might be 
greatly diminished, or, perhaps, got rid of altogether, if it were 
possible to suppose th.at the number of warriors in the wilderness 
was only 6,000, instead of 600,000. But the story itself forbids 
such a supposition. The numbers of the armed men of the 
separate tribes are given on two different occasions, and the 
siun-total of these twelve tribe-numbers is, in the one case, 
603,550, N.i.46, and in the other, 601,730, N.xxvi.51; and, 
on the first occasion, the separate tribe-numbers and the sum- 
total are a^ain, a second time, accurately repeated in N.ii, — 
nay, repeated carefully hvice over, for the three tribes con- 
stituting each of the four camps are numbered and summed 
up together separately, and then these four sum-totals or camp- 
numbers, 186,400, 151,450, 108,100, 157,600, are added to- 
gether, and make np the same total as before, 603,550. 

191. These numbers, indeed, are all round numbers, each 
ending with a cipher ; and it has been suggested that there 
may be a clerical error, extending through the whole set of 
them, and that, if these ciphers be stnick out, (which is 
equivalent to dividing all the numbers by ten,) the sum-total 
will be reduced to a more manageable number. But, in 
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fact, most of the difficulties will remain really as formidable, 
with a camp of 60,000 warriors, that is, with a population 
of 200,000 or 300,000 people, as with the larger camp of 
600,000. We should only have to substitute in our imagina- 
tions the town of Liveiipool or Manchestek for the city of 
London. Could the total number be reduced to about 6,000, 
some of the difficulties might, indeed, as we have said, dis- 
appear, but, even then, not all of them ; for we should still 
have to imagine a town of 20,000 or 30,000 people, as Oxford 
or Cambridge. But the separate numbers of the tribes in 
N.i,ii,xxvi, forbid this last reduction, as the numbers do not all 
consist of so many round hu'iulreds. 

192. Besides, the number of the Levites is expressly fixed 
by its relation to the number of firsthomis, N.iii.39-51. These 
littter were 22,273, a number without a cipher, which cannot, 
therefore, be ‘ reduced and it Ls stated that these exceeded 
the male Levites by 273, v.46, for each one of whom a tax of 
five shekels was paid, and the whole number of shekels so paid 
is reckoned, i’.50, as 1,365. Hence there can be no room for 
supposing that the whole number of male Levites was any other 
than 22,000, N.iii.39, numbered separately as Gershonites, 
7 ,500, t'.22, Kohathites, 8,600, t'.28, Merarites, 6,200, v.H-i, (the 
sum of which three numbers, however, is actually 22,300 in- 
stead of 22,000, where we hav(j a remarkable inaccuracy, which 
has to be ‘reconciled,’); and of these, we are told, 8,580, 
N.iv.48, — viz. Kohathites, 2,750, r.36, Gershonites, 2,630, i'.40, 
Merarites, 3,200,* r.44, — -were ‘ from thirty years old and up- 

* N.B, The whole number of malo Kohathites, as above given, 8,600. is more 
than one-fourth as large again ns that of the Merarites, 6,200 ; whereas the con- 
verse is the case with the adults, since the number of Memritc males from thirtg 
to fifig years old, 3,200, is just one-siecth as large again os that of the Kohathites, 
2,750. Besides this palpnhlo inconsistency, the Aleraritc males * from thirty to 
fifty' are more than half the whole nnmljcr of males of that family, ‘from a 
month old and upward,’ contrary to all the data of modem statistical science. It 
is obvious that, with all the appearance of extreme accuracy, there is no real 
historical truth in any of these numbers. , 
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ward, even unto fifty years old,’ representing (say) 10,000 
above the age of twenty, at which the census of the other 
tribes was taken, N.i..1. But, if there were 10,000 Levites 
‘ from twenty years old and upward,’ it is absurd to imagine that 
there were only 6,000 warriors of all the twelve tribes, and very 
unreasonable to suppose that there were only 60,000, even if 
the difficulties of the story woidd really be relieved by such a 
supposition. Alore hopeless still is the suggestion of Labokde, 
of whom Canon Stanley writes, Lectures on, the Jewish Church, 
p.l22— 

This difficulty, among others, has induced the well-known French commentator 
on the Exodus, with every desire of maintaining the letter of the narrative, to 
reduce the numbers of the text from 600,000 to 600 armed men. 

193, If, therefore, it were still possible to believe that a 
whole series of numbers, such as the tribe-numbers and totals, 
had been systematically corrupted and exaggerated in conse- 
quence of clerical errors, yet it would then follow that all the 
above particulars about the Levites and first-borns must have 
been a pure invention of a later date, implying that the inter- 
polating inventor had no particular reverence for the original 
text. And a similar reply must be made to any, who might 
suggest that there has been here a ujholesale fabrication of 
numbers, such as is common in Oriental histories, which, 
however, are not in the main untimstwoiihi/. It is true that 
in the East, and even in southern Italy, numerical exaggeration 
does take the place of imaginative ornament among the Kelts 
and Teutons. But then the histories or legends, containing 
such exaggerations, are not, and in extreme cases, similar to 
those which occur in the Pentateuch, cannot be conceived to 
be, contemporary; or, if* the exaggerations . are later inter- 
polations in the original document, the interpolator did not 
regard the latter as divine. 

1 94. Besides which, it must be observed that the ‘ fabrica- 
tion ’ required to produce the numbers of the Pentateuch, must 
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have been of a very deliberate kind. For not only arc the 
twelve tribe-numbers in the first two instances, N.i,ii, so fixed 
that their sums, taken in different ways, give accurately the 
first sum-total, 603,550, but in the third case, N.xxvi., they are all 
changed, each being either increased or diminished by a certain 
amount, yet so judiciously changed that the result is obtained, 
which was apparently desired, of having the sum-total nearly 
the same as before, 601,730. It is very plain that this Hebrew 
author, whoever he may have been, was not so ignorant and 
helpless in matters of arithmetic as some have imagined. 

195. Finally, we read E.xxxviii.25,26, that ‘ the silver of them 
that were numbered of the Congregation was 100 talents, and 

1.775 shekels,’ that is, (since 1 talent = 3,000 shekels,) altogether 

301.775 shekels, at the rate of ‘a bekah, that is, half a shekel, 
for every man,’ representing, therefore, a total number of 
603,550 men. And each of these talents and shekels is ac- 
counted for in the construction of the Tabernacle, v.27,28. 

196. We are thus, it would seem, compelled to adhere to the 
Scripture number of 600,000 warriors, as that which was intended 
by the sacred writer, whatever contradictions and impossibilities 
it introduces into the story; and, therefore, these ‘arithmetical’ 
arguments are really of the greatest importance, in the considera- 
tion of the present question. And they have this special advan- 
tage, that they can be clearly stated in definite terms, so as to be 
readily appreciated by practical men, and are not mixed up 
with those other diflBculties of a moral nature, which, however 
strongly felt by very many, are not realised in the same degree 
by all devout readers of the Bible. 

1 97. .1 am obliged to lay a special stress upon the above 
point, because not only have most of my anon 3 rmoos reviewers 
taken refuge in some loose rhetorical expression, about the 
‘ general uncertainty of Hebrew numbers,’ and the probability 
of these particular numbers being ‘ wrong ’ in the story of the 
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Exodus, but a similar suggestion has been publicly made, since 
the publication of my first volume, by one distinguished as a 
theologian and a scholar. Dr. C. J. VAnanAN, who, in his Sermons 
before the University of Cambridge, recently published. The 
Book and the Life, p.l06, speaks of my book as containing^ 

A series of apparent diacrepaneiee in the arithmetical oompntatioiiB of the 
Pcotatouch, reeling for the most part on tho basis of a single fundamental number, 
and capable, to that extent at least, of reconciliation on tho suppe^ition of a single 
clerical error, in a department peculiarly liable to mistake. 

198. Amicus Plato, magis arnica Veritas. I am compelled 
to reassert, in opposition to the statement of the above eminent 
writer, that, whatever process of reduction may be applicable to 
the immense Hebrew numbers which occur everywhere through- 
out the Bible, — (and my belief is that these numbers are merely 
set down loosely at random, in oriental fashion, not exaggerated 
systematically by mistake, or design, or accident, as some sup- 
pose,) — yet, with regard to these particular numbers in the 
story of the Exodus, there can be no mistake, and no uncer- 
tainty. There can be no uncertainty, because the number, 
600,000, is checked in so many ways, by so many different 
statements — especially by the statement of the amount of silver 
contributed for the Tabernacle* — that there can be no doubt as 
to the number of warriors actually intended by the writer of the 
story. There can be no mistake — at least, if Moses wrote the 
story of the Exodus ; because, we are told, he himself personally 
took a careful census of the people, the results of which, for 
each tribe, are set down exactly in N.i, repeated carefully in 
N.ii, and again, with variations, in N.xxvi. 

199. It remains only to suppose that Moses did iwt write 

these chapters at all, (as we believe,) or did not write them as 

. 

* Suppose it were stated on authority that the receipts at the lotenational 
Exhibition for ten days, at a ehilling a htad, amounted to 30,177/. 10<., would any 
one doubt that it follows as a necessary consequence that the number of persons, 
who entered on those days at a shilling a head, was 603,6fi0f This is exactly 
tha inference to be drawn from EjcxxTiii.2A-28. 
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tltey now stand, so that these passages, and all the others, where 
these numbers are involved, have been systematically and 
ddibsrately falsified in later days, which would indicate that 
they were not regarded as so unspeakably sacred and divine, as 
to be secured from such ‘ free handling.’ I confidently chal- 
lenge investigation on this point ; and I call upon any, who are 
prepared to maintain the possibility of the story being true, 
although these numbers may be wrong, not merely to suggest 
that the numbers may have to be reduced, but to point out in 
what way it is conceivable that they can he reduced, so as to 
get rid of the contradictions and impossibilities which they 
involve, without, at the same time, introducing other diflficulties 
into the question, as grave as any which the numbers themselves 
occasion. Until this is done, I must assume that I have proved 
above that such a reduction is impossible, without sacrificing 
some of the most essential details of the story, and, in fact, its 
general historical character. 

200. But the reasonings, adduced in Part I, are ,by no means 
all arithmetical, though they are all of a prcudical character. 

Thus, for instance, it requires only the application of common 
sense, and no arithmetical calculation whatever, to see that even 
a small body of men, women, and children, must have needed 
w'ate)' (82), during the long interval of nearly forty years 
between the miracles at Horeb, E.xvii, and Meribah, N.xx. 
They wanted also firewood (44,85.vii) for daily use, and must 
have perished, if exposed to the bitter cold of the desert of 
Sinai diuing the severe winter months (88), without such con- 
stant supplies of fuel, as were not to be obtained in that desolate 
waste. Further, their sheep and cattle, however few in number, 
must have needed grass (85, 86) as well as water ; and the rules 
for maintaining perfect cleanliness in the Camp (44) would have 
been futile, if laid do^vn for the population of a small English 
town, as well as for a much greater multitude. Nor would a small 
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body of such fugitives (56), any more than a large one, have 
been able to carry tents with them ; and it would have been 
just as impossible for ten poor men, as for ten thousand, to 
have supplied themselves easily with 'pigeons or twile-doves 
(151) under Sinai. 

201, Once more, therefore, I repeat, it is vain to argue 
that the story is in the main correct and historically true ; only 
the mistake is made, so common to Eastern writers, of exag- 
gerating, perhaps a hundredfold, the numbers of the people, 
and placing this large body under laws, and in circumstances, 
which were only possible for a small community. In fact, we 
have only to realise for once to our own minds the idea of a 
City, as large and as populous as modem Londos, set down, if 
that be conceivable or possible, in the midst of the Sinaitic 
waste, and not at one place only in that Desert, but at more 
than forty different places, N.xxxiii, if such places can be 
imagined in the wilderness, where the thing supposed is feasi- 
ble, — without any kind of drainage, with no supplies of water 
for purposes of cpoking or cleanliness, brought round, as in a 
modern town, by running streams or waterpipes to the neigh- 
bourhood, at least, of every house, with no supplies of fuel for 
warmth, during the frost and snow of forty winters, — even 
if we allow that the miraculous ‘ manna,’ together with the 
flesh of their flocks and herds, which must have been sup- 
ported, however, without water or pasturage, may have suflBced 
for all their wants as food, that they needed no scdt, nor 
required fresh stores of raiment, for f their clothes waxed not 
old upon them, nor their shoes upon their feet,’ D.xxix.5 — we 
have only, I repeat, once for all, deliberately to face this ques- 
tion, and to try to realise to ourselves such a state of things as 
this, and we shall see the utter impossibility of receiving any 
longer this story of the Exodus as literally and historipally true, 
whatever real facts may lie at the basis of the narrative. 

202. The one only cause, indeed, for astonishment is this — 
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not that a Bishop of the Church of England should now be 
stating that impossibility — but that it should be stated now, by 
a Bishop of the Church, as far as I am aware, for the first time 
— that such a belief should have been so long acquiesced in by 
multitudes, both of the Clergy and the Laity, with an unques- 
tioning, unreasoning faith — that up to this very hour, in this 
enlightened age of free thought, in this highly-civilised land, 
so many persons of liheral education actually still receive this 
story in all its details — at least, in all its mxiin details — as 
historical matter-of-fact, and insist on the paramount duty of 
believing in the account of the Exodus, among the ‘things 
necessary to salvation ’ contained in the Bible, as essential to 
an orthodox faith in the True and Living God. StiU more 
strange is it, and sad, that our Missionaries have been sent to 
teach in our name such a faith as this to the heathen, and to 
require them also, on the pain of eternal perdition, to believe 
that this history, in all its parts, with all its contradictions and 
impossihilities, lias the •seal of Divine Authority set upon it, as 
truly as those words, D.vi.5, ‘Thou shalt love, the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might.’ The consequences of such teaching are, I fully believe, 
most detrimental to the success of Missionary labours.* 

203, Xow, however, that we are able to feel that we stand on 
sure groimd, when we assert that these books, whatever be their 
value, with whatever pious purpose they were written, and what- 

* The last illustrHtion which I have seen of the effect of such teaching, is 
given in the following statement, derived from a Report upon the native runaiigat 
or councils, laid before the Legislative Council of New Zealand, which I copy 
from tho XtUon Examiner of Aug. 11, 1862 Higher up the Thames, Mr. 
Tubtok found a ruiuinga determined to govern by the Levitical Law. Thus, 
cursing, adultery, and witchcraft, were to be punisht'd by stoning, and so on 
throughout. And. in answer to his explanations, the simple reply was that, ‘if 
God had commanded it, it must be right,* and that, ‘if it was right then^ it 
could not be wrong now* 
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ever excellent lessons they may teach, are not removed from the 
sphere of critical enquiry, by possessing any such Divine infalli- 
bility, as has been usuallj' ascribed to them, there is a multi- 
tude of other difficulties, inconsistencies, and impossibilities, 
which will be at once apparent, if we examine carefully the 
Scripture narrative, and no longer suffer our eyes to be blinded, 
by the mure force of habit, to the actual meaning of the words 
which wo read. Without, at present, stopping to consider those 
which arise from examining the story of the Creation and the 
Fall, as given in the first chapters of Genesis, by the light of 
modem Science, we will here notice the contradictions, which 
exist between the first account of the Creation in G.i.l-ii.3, and 
the second account in G.ii.4-25. 

204. Upon this latter passage I will quote the words of Kalisch 
{Genesis, p.8.3), one of the most able modern commentators on 
the Hebrew text of Genesis, who does his utmost also to main- 
tain, as far as his knowledge of the tmth will allow him to do, 
the general historical veracity of the Mosaic narrative. 

The Creation was BuisliocL We might ima^no that we see the blooming mea- 
dows, the finny tribes of the sea, and the numberless beasts of the field, and, in the 
midst of ikll this l>f*auty and life, man with his helpmate, as princes and sorenigns. 
But more : the Creation was not only finished; it had been approved of also in all 
its parts. And, as the syjnbol of the perfect completion of His task, God was re- 
presented to n*8t, and to bless that day, which mariced the condnsion of his 
labours. 

But now the narrative seems not only to pause, but to go backward- The 
grand and powerful climax seems at once broken off) and a languid repetition 
appears to follow. Another cosmogony is introduced, which, to complete the per- 
plexity, is, in many important features, in direct contradiction to the fimner. 

It would bo dishonesty to conceal these difficulties. It would be weokminded* 
ness and cowardice. It would be flight, instead of combat. It would be an ignoble 
retreat, instead of victory. We confess there is an iipparent dissonance. 

205. The following are the most noticeable points of differ- 
ence between the two cosmogonies. 

(i) In the first, the eaith emerges from the waters, and is, 
therefore, saturated with moisture, i.9,10. 
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In the second, the ‘ wliole face of the ground ’ requires to be 
moistened, ii.6. 

(ii) In the first, the birds and beasts are created before man,. 

i. 20,24,26. 

In the second, man is created before the birds and beasts, ii. 

7,19. 

(iii) In the first, all ‘ fowls that fly ’ are made out of the 
waters, i.20. 

In the second, the ‘ fowls of the air’ are made out of the 
f/round, ii.l9. 

(iv) In the first, man is created in the image of God, i.27. 

In the second, man is made of the dust of the ground, and 

merely animated with the breath of life ; and it is only after 
his eating the forbidden fruit that ‘ the Lord God said. Behold, 
the man has become as one of us, to know good and evil,’ 

ii. 7, iii.22. 

(v) In the first, man is made the lord of the whole earth, 
i.28. 

In the second, he is merely placed in the garden of Eden, ‘ to 
dress it and to keep it,’ ii.8,1 5. 

(vi) In the first, man and wmman are created together, as the 
closing and completing work of thei whole Creation, — created 
also, as is evidently implied, in the same kind of way, to be the 
complement of one another ; and, thus created, they are blessed 
together, i.28. 

In the second, the beasts and birds are created between 
the man and the woman. First, the man is made, of the 
dust of the ground; he is placed by himself in the garden, 
charged with a solemn command, and threatened with a curse 
if he breaks it ; then the beasts and the birds are made, and the 
man gives names to them; and, lastly, after all this, the woman 
is made, out of one of his ribs, but merely as a helpmate for the 
man. ii.7,8, 15,22. 
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206. The fact is that the second account of the Creation, 
ii.4-25, together with the story of the Fall, iii, is manifestly 
composed by a different writer altogether from him who wrote 
the first, i.l-ii.3. 

This is suggested at once by the circumstance that, through- 
out the first narrative, the Creator is always spoken of by the 
name, Elohim, God ; whereas, throughout the second 

account, as well as the story of the Fall, He is always called 
D'n^K n\n'., Jehovah Elohim, Lord God, except in iLi.l,3,5, 
where the writer seems to abstain, for some reason, from 
placing the name ‘ Jehovah ’ in the mouth of the Serpent. 

This accounts naturally for the above contradictions. It would 
appear that, for some reason, the productions of two pens have 
been here united, without reference to their inconsistencies. 

207. Upon the above point Dr. M'Cahl writes as follows, .ditZs 
to Faith, p.l97 : — 

Most recent writers admit that, whether there he different sources or not, the 
author [or compiler] has formed them into one narrative [? hook]. There cannoiy 
therefore, l)€ contradiction. [Why not? It is certainly inconceivable that, if the 
Pentateuch be the production of one. the same hand thnmghout, it should 
contain such a number of glaring inconsistencies, as those which we have already 
observed- No single author could have been guilty of such absurdities. But it is 
quite possible, and what was almost sure to happen in such a case, that, if the 
Pentateuch bo the work of different authors in different ages, this fact should 
T>etray itself by the existence of contradictions in the narrative.] There are differ- 
ences to 1)0 explained by the different objects which tho author had in view. 
In the first, his object was to give an outline o£*the history of the universe ; in the 
second, to relate the origin and primitive history of man, so far as it w^s necessarj*, 
as a pn'paration for th© history of the Fall. In the former, therefore, all tho 
steps of creation aro treated in chironologieal order. In the latter only so much is 
alluded to as is necessary for the author’s purpose, and in tho order which that 
purpose required. 

A reference to the simple text of G.ii is the best reply to 
such reasoning as the above. 

208. A similar contradiction exists also in the account of the 
Deluge, as it now stands in the Bible. 
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Thus in G.vi. 19,20, we read as follows; — 

* Of ereo^ liring thing of all flesh, two of every sort shalt thou bring into the 
Ark, to keep them alive with thee ; they shall be male and fen^e. Of fowls after 
their kind, and of cattle after their kind, of every creeping thing of the earth after 
his kind, two of every sort shall come unto thee, to keep them alive.* 

But in G.vii.2,3, the command is given thus : — 

' Of every dean beast thou slialt take to thee by sevens^ the male and his female, 
and of beasts that arc not clean by txoo, the male and his female ; of fowls also of 
the air by sevens, the male and the female, to keep seed alive upon the face of all 
the earth.* 

It is impossible to reconcile the contradiction here observed, 
in the numbers of living creatures to be taken into the Ark, 
especially in the case of the fowls, of which one pair of everj’ 
kind is to be taken, according to the first direction, and seven 
pairs, according to the second. 

209. But here also the matter explains itself easily, when we 
observe that the former passage is by the hand of that writer, 
who uses only Elohiu, and the latter passage by the other writer, 
who uses Jehovah, as well as Elohim, though he does not now 
use the compound phrase, Jehovah Elohim. It did not occur 
to the one, — whether aware, or not, of the distinction between 
clean and unclean beasts, — to make any provision for sacri- 
ficing immediately after the Flood. The latter bethinks himself 
of the necessity of a sacrifice, G.viii.20, when Noah and his 
family come out of the Ark ; and he provides, therefore, the 
mystical number of seven pairs of clean beasts and fowls for that 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EL0HI8TIC AND JEHOVISTIC WHITEHS. 

210. It will be seen hereafter, when we proceed to examine 
critically the whole book of Genesis, that throughout the book 
the two different hands, which we have already detected, are dis- 
tinctly visible ; and the recognition of this fact will explain at 
once a number of strange and otherwise unaccountable contra- 
dictions. One of these two writers, it will be found, is distinguished 
by the constant use of the word Elohim, the other by the intermix- 
ture with it of the name Jehovah, which two W'ords appear as God 
and Lord, (not ‘ Lord,’ Adonai,) in our English transla- 
tion. Sometimes the latter writer uses onli/ Jehovah for 
considerable intervals, as the other uses only Elohim : thus, in 
i.l-ii.3 we have only Elohim, 35 times, in xxiv, only Jehovah, 
19 times. Can any one believe that these two passages were 
written by one and the same writer ? 

211. Hence these two parts of the book are generally known 
as the Elohistic and Jehovistic portions. The Elohistic passages, 
taken together, form a tolerably connected whole, only inter- 
rupted, here and there, by a break, caused apparently (but 
this we shall have to consider hereafter) by the Jehovist 
having removed some part of the Elohist’s narrative, re- 
placing it, perhaps, by one of his own. And it should 
be noted that the Elohistic passages do not generally as- 
sume the reader’s acquaintance with facts, which are men- 
tioned only in antecedent Jehovistic passages, except in such 
cases as those above referred to, where the Jehovist has, pro- 
bably, as will be seen, replaced an Elohistic section by words 
of his own. On the other hand, the Jehovistic passages, taken 
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by themselves, are mere* disjointed fragments, and require the 
Elohistic story to connect them with each other. 

212. This implies at once that the Elohistwas the oldest of 
the two writers, and that his narrative may ^^ave been used by 
the other as the groundwork, upon which he framed his own 
additions. The Jehovist, in fact, may have revised what the 
Elohist had written, making his own insertions here and there, 
sometimes in long passages, (as in the second account of the 
Creation,) sometimes in shorter ones, (as in the small section 
about the Deluge,) sometimes interpolating two or three verses 
only, or even a single verse or part of a verse, which makes 
its appearance in the midst of the older writing, and, now and 
then, in such a way as to make it difficult to assign precisely 
to each writer his own particular portion. In iitost cases, 
however, the distinction of the two hands is so plain, that it 
cannot be mistaken by any attentive reader. 

213. Resides the peculiarity in the use of the Divine Name, 
there are other differences in style and language, which are 
found to distinguish the two writers. 

Thus the Elohist uses the expression, ''IS’ El Sluiddal, 
Almighty God, xvii.l,* xxviii..3, xxxv.ll, xliii.l4,xlviii.3,xlix.25, 
which the Jehovist never employs. 

Again the Elohist uses Israel as a personal name for Jacob, 
xxxv.21,22, xxxvii.3,13, xliii.fi, 8, 11, xlv.28, xlvi.1,2,29,30, xlvii. 
29,31, xlviii.2,8, 10, 11,13,14,21, xlix.2, 1.2, — the Jehovist never. 

Also the Elohist uses always Padan or Pculan-Arani, i. e. 
the ‘cultivated field of the highlands,’ for the mountainous 
district near the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, xxv.20, 
xxviii.2,5,6,7, xxxi.l8, xxxiii.18, xxxv.9,26, xlvi.15, xlviii.7, a 
name which occurs nowhere else in any other part of the Bible ; 
whereas the Jehovist iises Ara?n-iVa/iai'aMn, i. e. the ‘ highlands 

* Tile ocrurrenee of the name, Jehovah, in this verse, (y.B. in this ver^e oniy 
(ff the whole chapter,) will be considered, when wc review tho whole book of 
Genesis in Part III. 
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of tbe two rivers,’ xxiv.lO (E. V. Mesoi>otainia), which name 
appears also again in D.xxiii.4, Ju.iii.8, lCh.xix.6, Ps.lx.(title). 

214. We shall find that the Elohistic narrative forms the basis 
of the whole story from Genesis to Joshua, fragments of it appear- 
ing,here andthere, throughout. In fact,at the very end of Joshua, 
xxiv.32, we have a passage, containing the account of Joseph’s 
bones being brought at last into the land of Canaan, and buried 
in Shechem, which is evidently by the same hand as that which 
wrote Joseph’s dying injunction about them in G.1.25, and that 
which recorded the fact of Moses taking them out of Egypt in 
E.ziii.l9 : and all these, as we shall see, are due to the Elohist. 

215. We shall have occasion to return to this subject here- 
after. But this circumstance, viz. that such unmistakable 
differences of expression distinguish, throughout the book of 
Genesis, the parts which are due to these separate writers, may 
almost, with reference to the momentous questions involved, be 
called providential, since it enables us to speak positively on 
some points, which might otherwise have been still subject to 
doubt, and will be found greatly to relieve the diflSculty of deter- 
mining, with some approach to probability, the age of the 
different portions of the Pentateuch. 

216. But this simple fact, which, when once attention is drawn 
to it, will be so obvious to any unprejudiced reader that it cannot 
be disputed, is enough by itself to set aside the ordinary notion of 
the whole Pentateuch having been written by Moses, and, as 
such, coming to us in every part with the sanction arising from 
his Divine Mission. It does, however, more than this. It proves 
that the original Elohistic document was not considered so 
venerable and sacred by the second writer, whoever he may have 
been, in whatever age ho may have lived, that he was restrained 
by any religious fears or scruples from meddling with it, — from 
altering, enlarging, or curtailing it, at his own pleasure, and 
mixing up with it, as of equal value, his owm compositions. 
Even if both were divinely inspired to an equal degree, yet it 
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must seem strange that one inspired writer should take sucli 
liberties with the writings of another, believed to be divinely 
infallible, — that one man, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
should amend, add to, or erase, in this way, portions of a story, 
which either was, or was believed to be, in its every letter and 
word, of Divine original, and, as such, of absolute, immutable 
authority. 

217. It may be well here, before we proceed further, to insert 
a few quotations from KuBTZ, which will show the gradual pro- 
gress of an honest mind, in the investigation of the matter now 
before us, from the most decided orthodoxy at starting, to a very 
considerable change of opinion at the conclusion of his work. 

I quote first from voU.p.56-65. 

It is ii historical fact, better established than any other in antiquarian rosearch, 
that the Pentateuch is the basis and tha necessary preliminaiy* of all Old Testa- 
ment history and literature, both of which — and with them Christianity as their 
Iroit and poif(‘ction — would resemble a tree without roots, aiiver without a source, 
or a building which, instead of resting on a firm foundutiem, was suspended in the 
air, if the composition of the Pentateuch were relegated to a later period in Jewish 
history. Tlie references to the Pentateuch, occurring in the histoiy and literature 
of the Old Testament, are so numerous and comprehensive, and they bear on so 
many different points, that we cannot even rest satisfied with the admission, which 
Beutheav himself would readily' make, that many portions of the present Penta- 
teuch date, indeed, irom the time of Moses, but were only collatt-d and elaborated 
by a later editor. Wo go further, and maintain that the vMc PmUxteuch — its 
five books, and all the portions of which it is at present made up — is the basis and 
the ncccssaiy antecedent of the history of the Jewish people, commonwealth, 
religion, manners, and literature. We have not reachwl the stage in our re- 
searches, when we shall submit proof for this assertion. This, indeed, is the olyect 
sf the history, which we propose to furxush in the following pages. 

The necessity, on the one hand, of oons^cring the Pentateuch as the basis of 
Jewish history, in all the relations of its internal dcvelopement, and, on the other, 
the appearance, at the veiy period when the Pentateuch must havebeen composed, 
of the man whom Israel celebrated as the founder of its national and political his- 
tory, has in all ages induced the representatives, both of the Synagogue and of the 
Church, to maintain, in uccordanco with the most ancient tradition, the Mosaic 
authorship of this, the fundamental, work of the Old Covenant. But this principle 
may be held in a nairower, and in a wider, acceptation of it. In the former case, the 
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whole Pentateuch, as at present existing, is held to be from the pen of Moses, (of 
course, regarding the passage D.xxxii.48 — xaxir as a later addition and conclu- 
sion, written by a contemporary who survived Moses). In the latter case, it is 
thought that only certain portions of the Pentateuch hud been written by Moses 
himseli) and the rest by his contemporaries or survivors (collaborators or disdples), 
■ either at his own behest, and under his own superintendence, or, at least, in the 
same spirit, and that with them the sections and fragments, left by Moses him , 
self bad been combined into one work. The latter opinion has of late been ad- 
vocated by Dbutxsch; the former, (which is also the old one^ has latterly been 
set forth by HmcosTaiaiBiio, RAmoi, HAVxiunoK, Dbicxslbb, Wbltx, Hbbbst, 
ScHOLZ, Esm, ^d the Avthob, in his ' Contribution towards proving and defend- 
ing the Unity of the Pentateuch,' and in his ‘ Unity of Genesis.’ The same view 
will he maintained and defended bg the Author in the Introduction which is soon to 
appear. 

We have not indeed at any time concealed it from onrselres or from othms that, 
notwithstanding the able works of Hkxostbxbibo, Rawkx, DitBCHSun, and our 
own attempts, the argument, which upholds the original unity of Genesis, and of 
the Pentateuch, was not wholly free from diAcnhies. 

Among these the following are the principal : — 

(i) The almost excluaive use of the name Elohim in the sections, which mani- 
festly form part of (what is called) the fundamental portion of the work. Granting 
that the term Elohim may, in many, or even in most, of these passages, be shewn 
to have been naturally and necessarily chosen on account of the idea attaching to 
that term, still many other passages might be adduced, which require to be twisted, 
in order to admit of this explanation. If, besides, we take into consideration E.vi.2, 
it is indeed probable that the use of the name Jehovah had been avoided 
in some passages. 

(ii) The absence of all reference to the blessing of Abraham — (G.xii.3, rviii.18, 
xxii.18, xxiv.7, xxviii.14, — all Jehovistic sections) — in Elohistic sections, where 
we should certainly have been warranted in expecting to find an allusion to it, e.g. 
in G.xvii. 

(iii) Frequently we notice a usws loquendi peculiar to each of the two sections. 
It is, indeed, true that Stahbldc has urged this very much beyond what sound 
criticism warrants. We believe that, in our two critical wwks, we have irrefraga- 
bly shewn that about nine-tenths of the words and modes of expression, which he 
mentions as characteristic of each of the two sections, are entirely fandfhl. But 
we confess that in some cases we have been unsoocesefiil in shewing that the dif- 
ferences in the mode of expression were due to the difference in the snl^ecte 
treated. Among these wo reckon the striking circumstance, that the Elohistie 
sections idways designate Mesopotamia as Padan-Aram, and the Jehovistic as 
Aram-Saharaim. 

But, despite these difificulties, which at the time we knew we had not perfeeHg 
removed, we thought with a good oonscienco to m ain t ain and defend the unity of 
Genesis. 

M 2 
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218. Let us now see how Kortz is obliged to modify his view, 
when he has reached the end of his work, iii.p.502-522. 

We cannot conceal the fact, that our examination of the middle books of the 
Pentateuch has brought us more and more to the conclusion, that several authors 
have taken part in the composition of the Pentateuch. Our inquiry, hitherto, has^ 
not been thoroughly critical in its character, but has been conducted primarily 
and chiefly in connection with the developement of the phin of salvation, and there- 
fore cannot be regarded as thoroughly exhaustive. As far as it has gone, it has 
brought us to tlie following conclusions, though our mind is still wavering and 
undecided. ^ 

(i) It is probable that Moses composed, and committed to writing with his own 
hand, simply those portions of the Pentateuch, which are expressly attributed to 
him. 

(ii) The groups of laws in the central books, of whoso authorship no express 
statement is made, must have been written down by the direction of Moses, and 
under his supervision, before the addresses in Deuteronomy were delivered, and 
immediately after they emanated from the mouth of Moses. 

(iii) The last revision of the Pentateuch, and its reduction into the form in 
which it has come down to us, took place in the latter portion of the life of 
Joshua, or verj’ shortly after his deatli. 

In the historical portions of the Pentateuch, we must admit the existence of two 
distinct sources, which may be described as the ‘groundwork ' and the ‘supple- 
mentary work.* Whether the groundwork consisted originally of historical matter 
only, or contained from the verj' outset the groups of laws in the central books, — 
whether it was written by the author who compiled the central groups of laws, or 
not, — these, and other questions of a similar character, we are utterly unable to 
' determine. 

219. Kurtz then states his own conclusions as follows : — 

At all events, we venture to expres-s it a.s our confident persuasion, that the 
question, as to the origin and composition of the Pentateuch, is far from having been 
settled, either by II.Kveknick, Henostenbuho, and Keil, on the one hand, or by 
Tuck, Stahelin, and Dblittwch, on the other, and still less by Ewaxd or Hupfeld. 
But whether the further attempts of scientific criticism to solve the problem shall 
continue to follow the direction already taken by these meritorious scholars, or 
whether they shall strike out an entirely new and independent couteo, and whether 
the results obtained shall bo favourable or unfavourable to the unity and authenti- 
city of the Pentateuch, the following points are, to our mind, so firmly established, 
that no criticism can ever overthrow thom. 

(i) The Pentateuch, in its present form, is canonical and theopneustic, com- 
posed, arranged, and incorporated in the codex of the Sacred Scriptures of the 
Ancient Covenant, with the cooixration of the Holy Spirit. 

(ii) It is authentic : so far as its Divine origin is concerned, authentic, beoause it 
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it canonical ; and, so fiir at its human origin is concerned, authentic and MosaiCt 
because, even though everything contained in it may not have been written by tho 
pen of Moses himself, yet the composition of all the rest, and the arrangement of 
the whole, was completed within the circle of his assistants, pupils, and contetnpo* 
raries, and to a great extent was certainly performed under his supervision and by 
bis direction. 

(iii) Even if the separate portions of the Pentateuch are not all the production 
of one and the same pen, they form one complete work, and the whole is 
well'planned, well-arranged, and harmonious. 

(iv) The Pentateuch in its present form constituted the foundation of tho 
Israelitish history, whether civil, religions, moral, ceremonial, or even Uteraiy. 

In addition to the fact, that it is not stated that tho whole of tho Pentateuch 
was written by Moses himself^ but only a (considerable) portion of it, throughout 
thoeo portions which are not so attested wo constantly meet with daia^ which ore 
apparently altogether irreconcilable with such a view. Notwithstanding all that 
HaTBBNiCK, HBKOSTEifBBBO, Wkltb, and Kkil, have said to the contrary, (and what 
they have said is to a great extent very important and convincing), it appears to 
be indisputable, that, even apart from D.xxziv, there are portiona of the Ventateuch 
uihich are poet-Moeaie^ or, at all evenU, Non-Mosaic, though by far the largest part 
of what critics adduce* does not come under this head at alt 

220. As specimens of the manner in which Hengsten’BEBG 
attempts to account for the use, now of Elohim, now of Jehovah, 
throughout the book of Genesis, on the supposition of the whole 
book being the work of one author, Moses, the following extracts 
may suffice from his work on the Pentateuch. 

‘The plural form, Elohim, is iu place only where regard is had to the y>/CTu7ti<fc 
of povKT, and in it all other things, — unity, personality, holiness, — aro forgotten. 
It forma a kind of analogy, when, for the person of an earthly king, is substituted 
the state, the government, the authority. . . . However comprehensive this 
designation is, no one would easily use it in a truly devotional prayer, with a 
sense of the exceeding nearness of God.’ i.273. 

Ans, What shall be said then of Ps.cxxiii.23, ‘ Search me, Elohim, and know 
my heart, tiy me, and know my thoughts,' &c., — or of Ps.xlii.2, ‘ My soul thirstetli 
for Elohim, for the Living Elohim : when shall I come and appear before Elohim?’ 
— or of Ps.li.10, ‘ Create in me a clean heart, 0 Elohim, and renew a right spirit 
within me,’ — or of a multitude of other such passages ? 

‘ G.iv.l. And Eve * bare Cain and said, I have gotten a man from Jehovah : ’ 
oomp. V.25, ‘ And she bare a son, and called bis name Seth, ‘ For Elohim hath 
appointed me another seed, instead of Abel whom Cain slew.’ ’ 

‘ At the birth of her first child, Eve’s piety was very animated. God hod shown 
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by the punishment inflicted [in expelling them, from the garden, &c.] that He was 
Jshtyvah^ and now He is also known to be Jehovah by the benefit conferred In 
her flrst-bom Eve saw a blessed pledge of His grace. [Hence she uses the name 
Jehovah.] At Seth*s birth her pious feelings were less lively \ they went no 
fhither than an acknowledgment of God's general Providence ; and the view of the 
event, as one in the ordinary course of nature, was not, so entirely as before, kept 
in the background,’ — [so she uses the name Elohim !] 

* G.xxviii.3,4. 'And El-Shaddai bless thee, &c., that thou mayest inherit the 
land of thy sojoumings, which Elohim gave to Abraham.’ 

* In the parallel passages of tho former chapter, Jehovah is used. How are wc 

to account for the use of the general names, El-8haddai and Elohim, in this place? 
Evidently from the relation of this blessing to that contained in tho precoding 
chapter. The blessing bore is only on echo of that — a reminiscence of it. There 
the tzansactiim is far more solemn \ Isaac’s religious sentiments expanded them- 
selves, and assumed an unwonted distinctness. Here, on the oontnuy, he remained 
in a lower region, and was satisfled with a reference to the all-controlling Pro- 
vidence. He had here no reason for rising above that ordinary tone of religious 
sentiment, according to which God was still to tho Patriarchs El-Shaddai and 
Elohim. Had this been the first blessing of Jacob, Jehovah would n^xsearily have 
been used (!)’ • 

Ans. But, strangely enough, in that very first blessing, G.xxvii.28, wc have, 
* Therefore Elohim give thee of the seed of heaven, &c.,’ that is, Isaac uses tlic 
name Elohim, not Jehovah, in actually blessing Jacob, though, it is true, he com- 
pares the smell of his raiment to the ' smell of a field which Jehovah bath blessed.’ 

* G.xxix,xxx. In this section, containing an account of the birth and names of 

Jacob's sons, the two divine names are constantly interchanged. Li ah regards 
the birth of her first four sons in reference to Jehovah, — * Jehovah hath looked 
upon my affliction,* xxix.32 ; 'Jehovah hath heard that I was bated,’ t’.33; 'Kow 
will I praise Jehovah* v.35. [H. does not notice the fact that no reference is 

made to Jehovah at the birth of Levi.'\ At the birth of Zilpah’s children there is 
no reference to tho Supreme. At the birth of Leah's fifth son, she said, ' Elohim 
hath given mo my hire,’ xxx.18, and at that of tho sixth, 'E2ohim hath given 
me good dowry,’ t.20. 

*At tho birth of Bilhah’s first son, Rachel said, * Elohim hath judged mo,* 
XXX.6, and at that of her second, 'With tho wrestlings of Elohim have I wrestled,’ 
V.8. At the birth of her own first son, she said, 'Elohim hath taken away my 
reproach,’ «.23. On the other hand, at the birth of her second son, she ex- 
presses her hope in ‘ And she called his name Joseph, and said, Jehovah 

shall add to me another son,’ n.24. [These last words, however, were not spoken, 
according to tho story, at the birth of Benjamin, but at the same time with the 
former word.s, at tho birth of Joseph, at whose birth, therefore, reference is made 
hoik to Elohim and Jehovah.] 

' This simple survey of facts will suffleo, even for persons who may not be satis- 
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fled with all the detaila, to awaken the eonTictioo, that the Diyine Ntmea txf* 
here employed with a distinct perception of their difference, and from internal 
reasons. The <liffecent circumstances of the two sisters, to which they constantly 
refer at the birth of their sons, form the key to tho use of the Divine zurnies. Leah 
was suffering irgustice and out of health. Her hardhearted and jealous sister bore 
the principal blamo of her husband's aversion to her, and made use of this aversion 
to ridicule and depreciate her. Under these cirenmstauces, Leah acknowledged 
that the of&pring, grontetl to her and denied to Rachel, was not merely the effect 
of a general operation of Providence, a coneursits divintu sneh us constantly 
attended this event, [hence shi^ does not use the word’^E^Aim,] but specially an 
act of the living, personal, righteous, and rewarding God [that is, she refers to 
Jehowh\. But, as to the childron of her hundmaid^ .no notice is taken of the 
Divine agency, either by Leah or the historian. There was nothing singular, or 
out of the ordinary course of nature, either preceding, or attending, their birth. If 
God had wished to give Leah more children, He could havo done it without this 
expedient. [But wlmt is to be sold of Ibe case of her own son, Levi, with 
respect to whom also * no notice is taken of the Divine agency, either by I^ah or 
the historian * ?] In the birth of the fifth and sixth sons, the historian and Leah 
acknowledge the Divine hand. Yet that special importance, which was attached 
to the birth of tho first four sons, was no longer felt ; tho object was fully attained. 
Matters returned to their wonted path ; Leah yields to the influence of habit ; her 
devotional feelings are less strongly excited ; her eye is chiefly directed to natural 
causes, and sho acknowledges only an indistinct Divine eo-operation. [That is, 
she refers only to Elohim (!) Again, we must ask, how is it to be explained that 
at the birth of Levi, tho third son, sho refers neither to the one name nor the 
other ?] 

* Rachel’s state of mind at first appears to havo been analogous to that of Leah 
at a later period. She had no motive to raise herself to Jehovah ; she would 
rather dread Him as a Judge and Avenger (!) To pronounce His Name was more 
than she ventured to do at the birth of her handmaiden’s son, for she was too well 
aware how far it was the result of her own device. Not till the birth of her own 
first-born, in which she justly acknowledges a gift of tho Divine favour, (and which 
tho historian describes as such,) did she become more courageous and confident ; she 
then ventured to apply for a second son to Jehovah ; she forgot that there was still 
cause for fear, sinoe she hod persisted in her uiynst conduct towards her sister. 
[What sign is there of all this?] So the sin, whom she asked oi Jehovah^ was 
given to her by Jehovah, but as a son of sorrow.’ i.p.359-362. 

221. In this style HiNOsrENBXsa goes through the whole 
book of Genesis and the first chapters of Exodus, giving some 
reason or other, such as those above instanced, why in each 
case one name is used and not the other. Thus with reference 
to Gjcxxi.1, he writes again, i.j?.362 : — 
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‘ Jacot, in conversing with his wives, uses Elohim, even when, looking only at 
the subject, Jehovah might have been more suitable. HoKim had not suffered 
Laban to hurt him, o.7 ; Elohim had taken away Laban’s cattle, v.9 \ although, in 
these events, there had been a fulfilment of the promise, which Jehovah had made 
to Jacob on his departure from home. Even the ‘ angel of Elohim ’ had com- 
manded Jacob to return, e.ll : yet, according to the statement of the historian in 
*.3, this summons had proceeded from Jehovah. Now, since this use of Elohim 
cannot be accounted for from the nature of the subject, wo must look for its 
explanation in the persons whom Jacob addressed. We may do this with less 
hesitation, since these persons give evidence of the vagueness of their religious 
knowledge, by their own use of Elohim on subjects which peculiarly Ixdong to the 
jurisdiction of Jehovah. (Yet, at the birth of their children, according to H. 
himself, they had used the two names not indiscriminately, but with clear and 
proper distinction.] Elohim, according to Jacob's wives, had taken away their 
father's possessions ; whatever EUohim commanded him, they exhorted him to do. 
They did not, perhaps, speak thus, •because Jehovah was utterly unknown to 
them, but because He , stood at a distance from them, so that tliey could only 
elevate themselves to Him in some solemn moments, of which the preceding 
section furnishes instances.’ 

But the above examples are sufficient to explain the language 
of Kurtz, when he candidly says, as quoted above in (217.i), 
that many passages of Genesis ‘ require to be twisted ’ in order 
to show that the term Elohim was ‘ naturally and necessarily 
chosen on account of the idea attaching to it.’ 

222. It will be seen that Kurtz has been compelled, by a 
conscientious regard to the truth, to abandon a great part of 
the groimd which he once maintained, and which is still main- 
tained so strenuously by those who cling to the ordinary view. 
He still believes, however, that large portions of the Pentateuch 
were written down by Moses himself, and the ‘ groups of laws in 
the central books,’ by the * direction of Closes,’ at all events, 
and ‘ under his supervi.sion.’ Our previous considerations have 
forced upon us the conviction, by reason -of the impossibilities 
contained in it, that the account of the Exodus, generally, is 
wanting in historical truth, and that, consequently, it cannot be 
assumed beforehand as certain, without a careful examination 
of each part of the narrative, that any of such ‘ groups of laws,’ 
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as the story describes, were laid down in the wilderness. We 
shall consider this point more fully hereafter. But, if the 
last foxu: books of the Pentateuch must be pronounced to be, 
for tbe most part, unhistorical, it will hardly be contended 
that the book of Genesis can be any other than, in the main, 
imhistorical also. 

223. It is quite possible, and, indeed, as far as our 
present enquiries have gone, highly probable, that Moses 
may be an historical character, — that is to say, it is pro- 
bable that legendary stories, connected with his name, of 
some remarkable movement in former days, may have existed 
among the Hebrew tribes, and these legends may have formed 
the foundation of the narrative. But this is merely conjec- 
tural. The result of our enquiries, as far as we have pro- 
ceeded, is that such a narrative as that which is contained in 
the Pentateuch, could not have been written in the age of 
Moses, or for some time afterwards (175). But this statement 
does not amount to a denial that the Israelites did leave Egypt, 
and remain for a time in the wilderness of Sinai, imder circum- 
stances which produced a profound impression on the national 
mind. And, indeed, it is most reasonable to believe that some 
great event in the ancient history of the Hebrew people, of 
which a traditionary recollection was retained among them, 
may have given to the Elohist the idea of his work, and been 
mode by him the basis of his story. 
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CHATTER m. 

THE EARLIEB HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

* 

224. We must next endeavour to arrive at some clearer 
notion, from an examination of the books of the Pentateuch 
themselves, as to the time when, the persons by whom, and 
the circumstances under which, they were most probably 
written. And, in pursuing our investigations, we need not be 
restrained by any fear of trespassing upon divine and [holy 
ground. The writers of these books, whatever pious intentions 
they may have had in composing them, cannot now be regarded 
as having been under such constant infallible supernatural 
guidance, as the ordinary doctrine of Scripture Inspiration 
supposes. We are at liberty, therefore, to draw such inferences 
from the matter which lies before us, and to make such conjec- 
tures, as we should be readily allowed to do, in a critical ex- 
amination of any other ancient writings. 

For the present, however, it will be necessary to defer any 
complete survey of the entire contents of each separate book, 
and confine ourselves to those matters only, which bear upon 
the particular points now imder consideration. 

225. Here, first, it should be noticed that the books of the 
Pentateuch are never ascribed to Moses in the inscriptions of 
Hebrew manuscripts, or in printed copies of the Hebrew Bible. 
Nor are they styled the ‘ Books of Moses ’ in the .Septuagint or 
Vulgate, hut only in our modern translations, after the example 
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of many eminent Fathers of the Church, who, with the excep- 
tion of Jerohe, and, perhaps, Obioer, were, one and all of 
them, very little acquainted with the Hebrew language, and 
still less with its criticism.* 

The Jews do not speak of the First, Second, &c. Book of 
Moses, but designate each Book by the ffl'st word which occurs 
in it in Hebrew ; except that for Numbers they employ 
13793, ‘ In the wilderness,’ which word occurs in the first 
verse, and is probably chosen as more expressive than the first 
word 13 ^ 11 , ‘ And He said^ which was used in the days of 
J EROMB. 


* Bleek quote* from GBSE!mrs(rf<r Hthr. Sproehe. p. 104) the following instance 
of tho Hebrew seholarship of the fourteenth century, from Dmusncs, Bishop 
of Meaux (ob. a.d.1333), ad Apoc. xix. 1 : 

‘Allcluja: Acoosnsrs sic exponit, al, salvum, fr, me, lu,fac,ja, domine; 
Hieeostmcs sic, alU, oantate, lu, laudem, ja, ad dominum ; Gkegouics sic, alle, 
pater, lu, filius, ja, spiritus sanetus, vel atU, lux, lu, 'vita, ja, salus ; M. Petbcs 
A rmstDOBEttsis sic, al, altis.simns, U, levatus in cruce, lu, lugebant apoetoli,y<z, jam 
resurrexit.’ 

Of course, Ai-oustise and Jsbohe never made the blunders here ascribed to 
them, and the latter waa an accomplished Hebrew scholar. But the Fathers were, 
generally, very ignorant of Hebrew. They relied almost entirely on the Septuagint 
and Italic Versions; and hence several of them confounded Amoz, fto 

father of Isaiah, with the Prophet Amos, 01QV’ tocansc tho two names have 
tho same form in Greek and Latin, ’A/uit, Amos. 

So Tehtoixun and Acocstotb discuss the use of the name ‘ Jehovah-Elohim’ 
in G.U.4, in profound ignorance of tho true meaning of the word ‘ Jehovah,’ but 
basing their arguments only on the LXX equivalent for it, K^isr, ‘ Lord,’ and the 
V ulgate, ‘ Dominus.’ Thus the former writes, adv, Hermog. iii, ‘ The Scripture supports 
our view, which has distinctly attributed each name to Him, and exhibited each at 
its own proper time. For it names Him Gun (Elohim), indeed, at once, since He 
always was ; ‘ in tho beginning God made the heaven and the earth.’ And so, 
while He was making the things, of which He was afterwards to be ' Lord,’ it uses 
only ‘ God,’ — ‘ God said,’ ‘ God made,’ — and nowhere as yet ‘ Lord.’ But, when 
He had completed the whole, and man, especially, who was properly to underatand 
the name ‘ Lord,’ nay, who is also called ‘ Lord,’ then also it has added the name 
' Lord,’ — ‘And tho Lord took the man, &c.’ ’ And the latter, dc Gen. ad lit. viii. says, 

' It was written for the sake of man, to admonish him, how needful it was for him to 
have God for his ‘Lord,’ that is, to live obediently under His Xordship.’ 
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Hence we cannot take any account of these Titles, in dia- 
cussing the question of the real origin of these books. 

226. Jerome,* however, has no difficulty in admitting the 
possibility of the truth of the apocryphal story in 2E8dr.xiv, 
where Ezra is introduced as saying, v.21,22, — 

* Thy Law is burnt ; therefore no man knoweth the things that are done of Thee, 
or tho works that shall begin. But, if 1 have found grace before Tbco, send the 
Holy Ghost into me, und I shall write all tliat hath been done in the world since 
the beginning, which were written in Thy Law, that men may find Thy path, and 
that they, which Utc in the latter days, may live/ 

a 

And Ezra says that his prayer was heard, and he received a 
command, to retire into a private place with five men, ‘ ready 
to write swiftly,’ and ‘ many box-tables to write upon.’ 

* So I took the five men, as He commanded roe, and we went into the field, and 
remained there. And the next day, behold, a voice called me, saying, Esdras, open 
thy mouth, and drink that I ^ve thee to drink. Then opened I my mouth, 
and, behold, He reached me a full cup, which was full as it were with water, but 
the colour of it was like fire. And I took it, and drank ; and, when I had drank 
of it, my heart uttered understanding, and wisdom grew in my breast, for roy spirit 
strengthened my memory ; and my mouth was opened, and shut no more. The 


• Ad Hebr. c.3 : Sive Mosen dicere volueris auctorem Pentateuchi, sive Esdram 
ejasdem instauratorem operis, non rccuso. 

‘Whether you choose to say that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch or 
BsaItos tho ronewer of that work, I have no objection.* 

The earlier Fathers, Clemens Alex, and Irex.s;c 8 speak yet more positively 
Khjf rp "Safiovxdbovicop rw» ypn^y^ icarii robs *A/rra{/p(ov 

rov TItp<r&r "E<r8pat 6 Atvlrrfs 6 ytydfitytts irdiras rbt 

Ta\adts oiBis i/fatKoiftfros ypofpds. Clem. Alex. iS^ra77i.I.xxu.l49. 

‘ And, when the Scriptures had been destroyed in the Captivity of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ill tho times of Artoxerxes the king of tho Persians, Esdras the Levito the 
l*riest, having become inspired, renewing again produced prophetically all the 
ancient Scriptures.* 

fsetro, rots *Apra(«p(ov rov TIfp(ratv 0€uri\^St ’'EirBp^ rtp ItpoT 

in Tfiy ^uXpr Aaul, rolr; r»y srpoyfyoy6rwr vpo^Tfr&y wirrat aturrd^wBcu \6yovSf koI 
AvosarooT^ai r^ \a^ riir Sib McvDo’tcts yofioOtviay. lRSX.iii.26. 

‘Then, in tlie times of Artaxerxes, the king of tho Persians, He inspired Esdras 
the Priest of tho tribe of Lt'vl, to sot in order again all the words of the former 
Prophets, and restore to the |K*ople tho legislation by Moses.* 
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Highest gave nnderstanding unto the five moD^ and they wrote tho wonderful 
visions of the night that were told, which tiiey knew not ; and they sat forty days, 
and they wrote in the day, and at night they ate bread.’ r.37— 42. 

227. Again, it is probable that the Pentateuch existed 
originally not as Jive books, but as 07 !«. Tomline writes 

Though Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, NumV>ors, Deuteronomy, stood as separate 
books in the private copies, used by the Jews in the time of Josephu-s, they were 
written by their author, Mose.s, in one continued work, and still remain in that 
form in the public copies read in the Jewish synagogues. It is not known when 
the division into£ve books took place. But, probably, it was first adopted in the 
Septuagint Version (b.c. 277), as the Titles, prefixed to the different books, are of 
Greek derivation. The beginnings of Exodius, I^eviticus, Numbers, and Deutero- 
noniy, are very abrupt, and plainly show that these books were formerly joined on 
to Genesis. 


Notwithstanding the support given to the above conjecture, 
as to the time when the whole work was divided into five books, 
by the fact that each book is now called by a Greek name, yet 
we shall see that there Ls reason for believing that the division 
may have been made at a much earlier date, when the Jews 
had returned from Babylon, and their Sacred Books were col- 
lected and set in order by Ezra about b.c. 450. 

228. For we have an instance of similar quintuple division in 
the Psalms, which also consist of five books, each ending with 
a Doxology, xlLlS, lxxii.18,19, lxxxix.52, cvi.48, cl.6, or, rather, 
the whole of Ps.cl may he regarded as a closing Doxology. 
Now, that the whole collection of Psalms, as it now stands, — 
or, rather, to the end of Book IV, — existed before the time of 
tlie composition of the Book of Chronicles, is indicated by the 
fact, that in lCh.xvi.7-36, wo have a Psalm ascribed to David, 
which is evidently made up of portions of different Psalms of 
Book IV. This will appear plainly by comparing i’.8-22 with 
Ps.cv.1-15, v.23-33 with Ps.xcvi, i;..34 with Ps.cvi.l, f.35,36, 
with Pacvi.47,48, which last two verses are the Doxology at 
the end of Book IV, so that Book IV must then have bee* 
completed, and closed up as a separate collection. Hence it 
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follows that, if the Book of Chronicles was composed, (as almost 
all Commentators of all classes maintain), at an age earlier 
than that of the LXX, this division of the Psalms must have 
existed previously to the Greek translation; and it is very 
possible that the quintuple division, both of the Psalms and of 
the Pentateuch, may have been made in the time of Ezra. 

As already intimated, we shall see that the book of Joshua 
formed originally part of the same work. 

229. In the Pentateuch and book of Joshua we find recorded 
the history of mankind, with special reference to its bearing 
upon the Hebrew people, in one continuous narrative, with only 
one considerable break, (viz. of about 215 years between the 
end of Genesis and the beginning of Exodus,) until the death 
of Joshua, after the Hebrew tribes were settled, according to 
the story, in the possession of the promised land of Canaan. 

The history of the people is continued in the books of Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel, and Kings, through the reigns of the different 
kings, into the middle of the Babylonish Captivity, the last 
notice in the book of Kings being that ‘in the seven and 
thirtieth year of the captivity of Jehoiachin, king of Judah,’ 
that is, about twenty-seven years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, 

* EviUMcrodach, the king of Babylon, in the year that he began to reign, did 
lift up the head of Jehoiachin, king of Judah, out of prison ; and he spake kindly 
to him, and set his throne above the throne of the kings that were with him in 
Babylon, and changed his prison^garmente ; and he did oat bread continnally 
before him all the days of his life. And his allowance was a continual allow- 
ance given him of the king, a daily rate for every day, qU (heydays of His life* 
2K.XSV.27-30. 

230. We have no occasion at present to consider more par- 
ticularly the age of each of these books. It will be sufficient 
to observe that the last portion of the book of Kings must have 
been written, as the words italicised in the above text seem to 
indicate, after the death of Jehoiachin. But Evil-Merodach 
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reigned but two years, and came to the throne B.c. 561. Hence 
this portion must have been written after b.c. 560, which date 
is twenty-eight years after the Captivity, b.c. 588, and twenty- 
four years before the decree of Cynis for the return of the 
Jews, B.C. 536. 

It is veiy possible, therefore, and, from the full details given 
in 2K.XXV, not at all improbable, that this part of the story, 
and, perhaps, the account of the last two or three reigns, may 
have been written by an actual eye-witness, who had himself 
taken part in the proceedings, and shared in the sorrows, of the 
time. 
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CHAPTEE iv. 

THE LATER HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

231. The books of Chronicles, however, which, after giving a 
series of genealogical tables, go over much the saihe ground as 
the books of Samuel and Kings, and often in the very same 
words, were unquestionably written at a much later date. In 
fact, they are believed by many to contain, ICh.ix, a list of 
those, who returned to Jerusalem from Babylon after the Cap- 
tivity. 

The list is here nearly the same with those found in Ezra and Kehemiah, and 
contains those who returned to Jerusalem ^ith Zerubbabel. But the list of Nehe- 
miah is more ample, probably because it contains those who came aftfrwardsy the 
object of the Sacred Writer hero being to give the names of those who came Jirtt. 
Booster's Comprehensive Bible. 

And so Kuenen concludes, p.293-295, where, however, he 
remarks as follows : — 

The meaning of this document, lCh.ix.1-34, and its relation to Neh.xi.1, &c. 
Mong to the most contested points of O.T. criticism. I hold with Bbutheait that 
lCh.ix.4-17 contains another copy of the same document as that given in Neh.xi. 
3-19, — that it refers, (according to the Chronicler’s view, expressed in lCh.ix.1,3), 
to the time after the Captivity, and expressly to the days of Nchemiah, — that 
in lCh.ix.18, &c., the Chronicler himself speaks and treats of his own lifetime, — 
lastly, that t^33.34, arc the * suftscripV of the. whole document, which, however, is 
not given in its entirety by the w'nter, as wo gather from Neh.xi. 

Kdenen then gives the reasons for his decision, which, how- 
ever, do not appear to me altogether satisfactory. 

232. It would rather seem that, in both passages, the writer 
—r probably, one and the same, as Kuenen also believes — is 
attempting to give an account of the state of things in David’s 
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time, and that the expression ‘hitherto,’ n^D in lCh.ix.l8, 
is user! in the sense of ‘up to this time, so lonr/ as it was 
'possible for the Levites to ministei',’ — in other words, ‘all 
along, do\ra to the time of the Captivity.’ 

In support of the above conclusion, the following reasons may 
be adduced. But the point is of no consequence to our 
argument, and this discussion, though interesting to the critic, 
may be omitted by the general reader. 

(i) What can be the meaning of the words in Nch.xh24 — ‘and Pethahiah... 
was at the kind's hand in ail matters concerning the people' — if they ore sup- 
posed to refer to u time after the Captirity? 

(ii) Again, we read in ‘All the Levites in the Holy City were 284; 

moreover, the porters, Akkub, Tulmon, and their brethren, that kept the gates, were 
172;’ whereas, just before, the Levites, who came back with Zorubbabel, are 
reckoned as 74 only, Xeh.vii,43, (so £zr.ii.40), or 222, with the singers, i?.44,(202, 
Ezr.ii.41), while X\\& porters were 138, t?.45, (139, Ezr.iL42.) 

(iii) The ‘porters’ are called ^ihechiidren of Akkub,’ *theehiidren of Talmon,’ &c. 
Neh.vii.45, Ezr.ii.42 ; and it would seem that there existed porters named Akkub 
and Talmon in the days of Zerubbubcl, Iseh.xii.25; though it is not clear at wltat 
gates they could have been ‘keeping ward ’ in those days, when there was no 
Temple. But since, in the passage last referred to, we read of ' Mattaniah, 
Bakhukiaky Ohadiah, Hcshullam, Talmon, and Akkub, porters, keeping the ward 
at the threeholds of the gates,’ and no mention is here made of the other heads of 
the families of ‘porters,’ who are named in Keh.Tii.4o, Ezr.ii.42, where we rt‘ad of 
* the porters, the ohiKlren of Shallum, the children of AU r, the children of Talmon, 
the children of Akkub, the children of Hatita, the children of Shohai* it would 
rather seem that the * Talmon ’ and ‘ Akkub ’ in the former passage, who lived in the 
days of Zerubbabel, and, perhaps, ‘MeshuUam’ = ‘Shallum, were descendants of 
those mentioned in the later passages, yet bearing the same name as their ancestors. 

In short, it appears to mo that the whole passage, lCh.ix.22-34, refers to 
the time of Darid, or, by a slight anachronism, perhaps, to that of Solomon, when 
the Tabernacle or Temple was standing, and the Levites were, or were believed by 
the Chronicler to be, in full activity. ‘These were reckoned by their genealogy in 
villages, whom David and Samuel the Seer did ordain in their set office. So they 
and their children had the oversight of the gates of the House of Jehovah, the 
House of the Tabernacle, by wards. . . For these Levites, the four chief porters, 
[Shallum, Akkub, Talmon, Ahiman, — where Ahiman, may be another name for 
one of the three, Ater, Hatita, Shobai, in Neh.vii.45,] were in their set office, and 
were over the chambers and treasuries of the House of God. And they lodged round 
about the House of God — [could they have done this in Zerubbabel’s time ? ] — 
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because the char^ was ujwn them, and th$ ogling thertof every morning pertained 
to them, &c. &e.’ lCh.ix.22, &c. 

Fiirfher, in lCh.ix.34 we read, ‘These dwelt at Jerus;ileni ; ’ and then imme- 
diately follows, V.35, ‘ And in Gibeon dwelt the father of Gil>ef>n, Jehiel/ who is 
then described a.s an ancestor of Saul, Thus it would seem that the Chronicler is 
8{>eukiog of very ancient timee, when Jerusalem and Gibeon were first peopled, not 
of the second peopling after tho Captivity. 

It is tnie, we read in v.3 that ‘in Jerusalem dwelt of the children of Ephraim 
and Manasst'h, &c.* But there may have been some of these tribes in David’s 
time, when he was king over ‘all Lsrael,’— since, according to tho Chronicler, 
lCh.xii.30, 31, 38,800 of them came to David to Hebron, to make him king, — 
who afterwards, (in the Chronicler’s view, at all events,) went to settle with 
the king at Jerusalem, when he made it his scat of government. 

The expn^ion, ‘children of Solomon’s servants,’ Neh.xi.3, may have been twed 
by an anachronism, to denote the menial servants of all kinds, whom the Chronicler 
regarded as attached to the Tubemach' in the time of Dand, such as those, the 
yethinims or Gibeonites, whom Solomon gave to be lx>ndservanta, ‘ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,’ to the Temple, lK.ix.2U,21, 2Ch.viii.7,8. 

And the statement quoted alwve from lCh.ix.22, * These were reckoned by their 
genealogy in villages, whom David and Samuel the Seer did ordain in their set 
office,’ seems to imply that the writer is referring to the time of David. Of the 
twenty-four names of the chief men of the Levites in David’s time, recordc-d in 
lCh.xxiv.7-18, we seem to have Jehoiarib and Jedaiah, v.7, and Jaohin, r.l7, re- 
peated in lCh.ix.10, andMaaziah, r.l8 in lCh.ix.l2(Mdasiai). 

233. The above, however, as baa been said, is but a secondary 
question. But we m.-iy arrive at some certain conclusions, as 
to the time at -which the books of Chronicles were written, 
from the following considerations. • 

(i) In lCh.iii.17-21 we have the folio-wing gene,alogy, Jeco- 
niah, As.sir, Pedaiah, Zeruhhabel, Hannniah, Pelatiah ; so that 
this hook was -written after the birth of ZeruhhaheVs grandson, 
and Zeruhhabel was the leader of the expedition, which re- 
turned to Jerusalem after the decree of Cyrus, b.c. 536. 

(ii) Again in lCh.xxix.7 we find the Persian coin, Daric, 
referred to familiarly, as if it had been long in use among the 
Jews. They ‘gave for the sendee of the House of God five 
thousand talents and ten thousand drams,’ (darics, D'j3"jn¥t). 
This coin, however, could not have been freely employed among 
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the Jews till some time after its first introduction, which is 
supposed to have been in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, b.c. 
521-486. It appears, therefore, that the Jews must have been 
for some time under Persian government, before these books 
could have been written. 

234. Hence there are many who ascribe the composition of 
the Chronicles to Ezra, who arrived at Jerusalem b.c. 456. Thus 
T 0 M 14 .NE writes : — 

The books of Chronicles are generally, and with much prcbability, attributed to 
Ezra, who.'se book, which bears his name, is written with a similar style of ex- 
pression, and appears to be a continuation of them* 

Rather, as we have said before, the books of Chronicles are 
probably due to the same hand, which wrote the hooks of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. And the writer, from the special interest which 
he shows on all matters which concern the Levites, and from 
the great length at which he gives the genealogies of the 
Priestly and Levitical families, and, e.specially, of the Levitical 
singers of the time of David, was, in all probability, himself a 
Priest or Levite, — it would rather seem, a Levite chorister * — 
who lived after thedime of Kchemiah, b.c. 409, or even, it may 
be, so late (237) as about B.c. 332. We will suppose him to 
have lived about b.c. 400, that is, nearly 200 years after the 
Captivity, and more than 650 years after the beginning of 
David’s reign; and he wrote certainly, as we shall hereafter 
have occasion to remark, very decidedly from a Levitical point 
of view. 

235. It 18 possiblp, indeod, that ho may havo lived in a still later age. For in 
lCh.iii.21-24, after the mention of the grandsons of Zerubbahel, vre read ‘ the 


* The Chronicler treats of the Levitical choristers and doorkeepers, in the fol- 
lowing pas.sages, lCh.vi.l6, &c. ix. 14-29, xv.16-24,27,28, xvi.4-42, xxiii.5, xxv, 
ixid. 1,12-19, 2Ch.v.l2,&c. vii.6, viii.l4, xx.19,21, xxiii.4,13,18, &c. ixii.25-28,30, 
XXX.21, &c. xxxi,2,ll-18, xxxiv.12,1.3, xxxv,15. This array of passages indicates 
his partiality for these bodies, and (as an examination of them will show) eape- 
cially for the former. 

O 2 
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Bona of Rcphaiah, the aona of Arnan, the sons of Obadiah, the sons of Shccaniah,' 
and then Shocaniah’s descendants are given for four genersitioua. 

The question now is, with whom was this Shccaniah contemporary ? Kubnex 
writeis, p.29‘2 : — 

‘The genealogy of David's descendants, according to the most probable opinion, 
is carried on to the generation after Zerubbabel. From these phenomena 

it appears that the writer viay have lived at the earliest in the fotirth century 
before our era : they do not, however, forbid us to place him at a still lower date.* 

This view seems to be confirmed by the fact that, in Ezr.Tiii.2, Hattush is 
mentioned, as one of the ‘sons of David,’ who went up with Zembbabel to 
Jerusalem, me. 466. And in the passage of Chronicles now before us, lCh*.iii.22, 
we have among the descendants of Zerubbabel, io. among ‘ the sons of David,* 
Hattcsh, the grandson of Shccaniah, and brother of that Ncariah, whose grandsons 
are given as the last of the genealogy of Shecaniah's descendants above rcfcmKl to, 

• — probably, because they were living, (though, it may bo, only as young children,) 
at the time when the author wrote, who in that case miLst have lived after n.c. 400. 

Some, however, maintain that, in r.21, ‘the sons of Rcphaiah, &c.’ denote 
certain Daridic families, which the writer could not more closely connect with those 
before named, but which may have boon contem|>oniry with Zerubbabel, or even 
with men of e-arlier generations. But, as Kubxbx observes, ^.293, the whole 
genoalogy t.l0-21(a), 22-24, is consecutive: why, then, should we suppose it to be 
otherwi.se only in the latter part of ir.21 ? 

The LXX read €*verywhere in t'.21, ^32 ‘ his son,’ instead of ‘ sons of ; * and 

BO Zuxs deduces that the genealogy is given down to 270 b.c. Others assume that 
V.21 is interpolated or corrupt. 

^ 236. For our present purpose, however, it is sufficient to 

observe, as above noted (235), that the author of the book 
of Chronicles must have been, to all appearance, a Priest 
or Levite, who wrote about B.c. 400, nearly two hvndred 
years after the Captivity, b.c. 588, and six hundred and 
fifty years after David came to the throne, b.c. 1055. 

This must be borne in mind, when we come to consider the 
peculiarities of this book, and the points in which the narrative 
differs from, and often contradicts, the facts recorded in the 
books of Samuel and Kings. We have already had occasion to 
point out some of its inaccuracies ; and we shall see, as we pro- 
ceed, further reason for believing that the Chronicler's state- 
ments, when not supported by other evidence, are not at all to 
be relied on. 
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237. The hooks of Ezra and Nehemiah cannot, of course, 
have been written till after_ the transactions in which these 
eminent persons took so active a part. Ezra arrived at Jerusalem 
B.c. 456, and Nehemiah’s last act of reformation was in B.c. 409. 
But in Xeh.xii.il we have given the genealogy of Jaddua, who 
was High-Priest in Alexander’s time, B.c. 332. 

The book of Esther refers to events in the reign of Ahasuerus, 
supposed by some to have been the same Artaxerxes by whom 
Ezra was sent to Jerusalem, but more probably his father 
Xerxes, who reigned in Persia frotn b.c. 486 to B.c. 465, from 
which we see the earliest date at which this book could have 
been written. 
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CIIAPTER V. 

SIGNS OF LATER DATE IN THE PENTATECCn. 

238. Retdrning now to the consideration of the Pentateuch, 
we have already seen reason to conclude that the account of the 
Exodus, generally, as there narrated, could not have been written 
by ^Moses, or by any one of his contemporaries. The following 
instances will tend still further to confirm the above conclusion, 
by showing, as we might expect, that the Pentateuch, as a 
whole, taking with it also the book of Joshua, was written at a 
much later date than the age of Moses and the Exodus. 

239. (i) In E.XXX.13, xxxviii.24,25,26, as already remarked, 
we have mention made of a shekel ‘ after the shekel of the 
Sanctuary,’ before there was, according to the story, any 
Sanctuary in existence. This is clearly an oversight, — as is 
also the command to sacrifice ‘ turtle-doves or young pigeons ’ 
in L.xiv.22, vAth express reference to their life in the tvilcler- 
ness , — arising from a writer in a later age employing in- 
advertently an expression common in his own days, and 
forgetting the circumstances of the times which he is de- 
scribing. 

These paasages show decisively the unreal character of the 
story, since in the first and last of them the phrases in question 
are put into the mouth of Jehovah Himself. The stcr)', there- 
fore, could not have been written by Closes, or by one of his 
age, unless it be supposed that such a writer could be guilty 
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of a deliberate intention to deceive. But it is quite con- 
ceivable that a pious writer of later days, (when the Taber- 
nacle or the Temple was standing,) might have inserted such 
passages in a narrative already existing, which had been 
composed as a work of imagination, in the attempt to re- 
produce, from the floating legends of the time, the early 
history of the Hebrew tribes, for the instruction of an ignorant 
people. 

240. (ii) Aful Jehovah turned a mighty strong west-wind, 
which took away the locusts, and cast them into the Red Sea. 
E.X.19. 

For west-xvind the original Hebrew of this passage has wind 
of the sea, that is, of course, the Meditei~ranean Sea, from 
which westerly winds blew over the land of Canaan, but not 
over Egypt. This expression, obviously, could not have been 
familiarly used in this way, till some time after the people were 
settled in the land of Canaan, when they would naturally employ 
the phrases, ‘wind of the sea,’ ‘seaward,’ to express ‘west-wind,’ 
‘ westward,’ 1 K.vii.25, 1 Ch.ix.24, 2 Ch.iv.4, though they had 
also other ways of expressing the west, Jo.xxiii,4, 1 Ch.xii.15, 
Is.xlv.6. It is evident that neither Moses, nor one of his age, 
could have invented this form of expression, either while wander- 
ing in the wilderness, or even when, in the last year, according to 
the story, they had reached the borders of the promised land, 
and the Mediterranean lay then actually to the west of their 
position. Still less could he have used the phrase ‘ wind of the 
sea ’ to express a westerly wind, with reference to an event oc- 
curring in the land of Egypt, where the Mediterranean lay to 
the -north, and the Red Sea to the east. And the same expres- 
sion occurs in many other places of the Pentateuch, as G.xiLS, 
xiii.l4, xxviii.l4, E.xxvi.22,27, xxvii.l2, xxxvi.27,32, N.ii.l8, 
iii.23, xi.31, xxxiv.6, xxxv.5, D.i.7, iii.27, xxxiii.23. 

241. It may, perhaps, be said that the Hebrews retained their 
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own language, and their old forms of expression, after they went 
down to Egypt, and so used mechanically, as it were, the word 
‘sea’ for ‘west,’ though so inappropriate. If this were the 
only difficulty tn be met, such an explanation might be ad- 
mitted. As it is, the phenomenon in qtiestion is but one of 
many like phenomena, as e.g. that in G.xli.6 the east- wind 
is spoken of as a ‘parching wind, which, as Gesekius ob- 
serves, — 

it certainly is in Pahstiney but not in Epjypt, whence the LXX in that place 
write rtJroT, * sowM-urs/ wind,* instead of * oast-wind,* — 

and is very strongly suggestive of a later date of composition, 
for those parts, at least, of the Mosaic narrative in which it 
occurs. 

242. (iii) Thou ehnlt put the blessing upon Mount Oerizim, 
and the curse upon Moment Ebal. Are they not on the other 
side Jordan, by the way whene the stin goeth down in the 
land of the Canaanites, which dnvell in the champtaign over 
against Gilgal, beside the plains of Morehf D.xi.29,30. 

These words are attributed to Moses. It must seem strange, 
however, that Moses, who had never been in the land of Canaan, 
should know all these places, and be able to describe them so 
accurately. But it is still more strange that he should know 
the name Gilgal, which, according to the book of Joshua, %vas 
not given to the place till the people had been circumcised after 
entering the land of Canaan. ‘ And Jehovah said unto Joshua, 
This day have I rolled away the reproach of Egypt from off 
you. Wherefore the name of the place is called Gilgal unto 
this day.’ Jo.v.9. 

It is plain that the text in Deuteronomy was written at a 
later age, when these places and their names were familiarly 
known. 

243. (iv) AtuI pursued them unto Ban. G.xiv.l4. 
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Jehovah shmved him (Moaca) all the land of Gilead unto 
Dan. D..xxxiv.l. 

But the place was not named Dan till long after the time of 
Moses. For we read, Jo.xix.47, ‘The coasts of the children 
of Dan went out too little for them. Therefore the children of 
Dan went up to fight against Leshem, and took it, and smote 
it with the edge of the sword, and possessed it, and dwelt 
therein, and called Leshem, Dan, after the name of Dan, their 
father.' 

Further, in Ju.xviii, we have the whole transaction detailed 
at length. And at the end of it it is added, v.29, ‘ And they 
called the name of the city, Dan, after the name of Dan their 
father ; howbeit, the name of the city was Laish at the first.’ 
Now, as we are told in v.l of this chapter, that these events 
took place when ‘ there was no king in Israel,’ and ‘ every man 
did that which was right in his own eyes,’ xxi.25, they must 
have occurred, not only after the death of Moses, but after the 
death of Joshua. Hence the book of Joshua, of which the 
chapter, xix, from which the above quotation is made, is an 
integral portion, could not have been written by Joshua, 

A fortiori, the narratives in Genesis and Deuteronomy, where 
references are made to this place, and where the name, Dan, 
occurs, not as the mere modern representative of an older name, 
(as ‘Bela, which is' Zoar,’ ‘the vale of Siddim, which is the 
Salt Sea,’ &c. G.xiv.2,3,) — in which case it might have been 
explained as being possibly a note, inserted by a later writer — 
but as a substantial part of the very body of the story, 
cannot have been written by Moses, or by any contemporary 
of Moses. 

244. Kuktz admits the force of this argument, and says, iii. 
p.522 : 

In i.;).216 I adoptM HBsasTBxnsno’s explanation that the Dan of Gjdv.H and 
D.xxxiv.1 was the same as the Dan-Jaan of 2Sjtxir.6, and denoted a eery different 
place from the ancient Laish. But a closer examination has convinced me that the 
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Toiy same Dan is alluded to in the Pentateuch and 2 Samuel, as in Jo.iix.47 and 
Ju.xriii.29. 

And so tvrites Kcenen, p.25 : — 

Hkxostexbero, in fact, tries to maintain that the Dan here named is not the 
same as the place which is usually so called, hut on the contraiy agrees with the 
place which is named, not Dan, but Dan-Jaan. It is plain, however, that by Dan- 
J:ian in 2.‘>.ixiv.6, as the whole context shows, is meant the usual northern Dan, 
whatever meaning may be attached to the distinctive ‘ Jaan.’ 

Rawlinson, Aids to Faith, p.246, can only say with Heno- 

6TENBEB0 — 

The Dan intended may be Dan-Jaan, and not Laish. 

245. (v) And tfcese are the kings that reigned in the land 
of Edom, before there reigned any king over the children of 
Israel, G.xxxvi.31. 

The phrase, ‘ before there reigned any king over the children 
of Israel,’ is here used in such a way as to imply that one king, 
at least, had reigned, or was reigning, over ‘the children of 
Israel,’ — that is, apparently, not over one of the separate king- 
doms of Judah or Israel, but over the united people, — at the 
time when it was written. In other words, it could not have 
been written before the time of Samuel. 

Hbnostenbebo bcliovps that hero is a reference to G.xrii.16, xxxr.ll, where 
Abraham and Jacob receive the promise that kings shall come out of them ; 
according to him the text says, ‘ wliile that promise is . still unfulfilled, Edom has 
already had kings.* Ilut one feels that such a genealogical list is a most unsuit- 
able place for such a fine reference ; and besides, in the passages quoted, it is not 
said tliat Israel shall be governed by kings, but that Abraham and Jacob should 
have kings among their desoendanU, whicli, as regards Abralinm, was actually ful- 
filled in the existence of the kings of Edom themselves. Kienen, p.27. 

The fact is that Hengstenbero’s meaning cannot honestly be 
got out of the words of the te.xt. 

246. Rawlinson writes on this point. Aids to Faith, p.247 : — 

The eight kings of E<lom may possibly bo a dynasty of monarchs intervening 
between Esau and Moses, the last of the eight being Moses’ contemporary, 
os conjectured by Hateexicx. The remarkable expression, ‘ These are the kings 
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that reigned in the land of Edom before there reigned any king over the children 
of Israel* may be understood prophetically, Moses may have intended in the 
piissago to mark his full l)elief in the promises made by God to Abraham and Jacob, 
that * kings should come out of their loins,* a belief which he elsewhere expresses 
very confidently, D.xvii.14-20. 

There is no really valid or insuperable objection to any of these explanations, 
which may not strike us as clever or dexterous, yet which may be true, nevertheless. 
Or the right explanation may be tho more commonly received one, — that these 
words, phrases, and passages, together with a few others similar to them, are later 
additions to the text, either adopted into it upon an authoritative revision, such os 
tliat ascribed to Ezra, or, perhaps, accidentally introduced through the mistakes of 
copyists, who brought into tho text what had been previously added, by way of 
exegesis, in the mai^in. Such additions constantly occur in the case of classical 
writers ; and there is no reason to suppose that a special Providence would interfere 
to prevent their occurrence in the Sacred Volume, 

Tho Hoborminded in every age have allowed that the written Word, as it has 
come down to us, has these slight imperfections, which no more interfere with its 
value than the spots on the sun detract from his brightness, or than a few marred 
and stunted forms destroy the harmony and beauty of Nature. 

247. The above is a specimen of the loose, superficial 
replies, by which such difficulties as these are too often set 
aside, as unworthy of closer consideration, by men from whose 
ability and general love of truth we might have expected 
better things. 

Ans. (i) In no case of any classical icri^ would the conjecture of inter- 
polations be allowed, to such an extent as would be necessary in order to get rid of 
these anachronisms in the Pentateuch. 

(ii) By those, who would maintain at all cost the authenticity and credibility of 
the Pentateuch, of course something like the above must be said. But it is difficult 
to see how either of the above 'reconciling* processes can be seriously believed to 
apply to some of the difficulties here noticed, as (i), (ii), (iv). 

(iii) The proposal, to understand such words as these prophetically, is, in fact, 
only an euphemism for declining to understand them at all in their plain, literal, 
meaning, and for substituting something else for them. 

(iv) But these difficulties, after all, are by us regarded as only of secondary im- 
portance. They arc not those on which we rest the stress of our argument. Being 
satisfied, on other sure grounds, as set forth in Part I, that the story of the Penta- 
teuch has no claim to be regarded as historically true, much less as divinely infal- 
lible, we are not obliged to have recourse to such supposition.s as the above, to 
esfape from tho conclusions, to which we should certainly bo led, if we were dis- 
cussing a ' classical,* and not a ‘ sacred,* wTiter. 
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248., (vi) Beforetime in Israel, when a man went to in- 
quire of God, thus he spahe, ‘ Come ami let its fjo to the Seer’; 
for he, that is nmo calleil a Propjhel (*5J, Ihabi), was before- 
time called a Seer (n^n, Roeh). l.S.ix.9. 

This being the case, it is remarkable that, throughout the 
Pentateuch and the books of Joshua and Judges, the word 
Roeh is never once used, but always Nabi. From this it follows 
that those portions of these books, which contain this later word, 
as G.XX.7, E.vii.l, xv.20, N.xi.29, xii.6, D.xiii.1,3,5, xviii.15,18, 
20,22, xxxiv.lO, Ju.iv.4,vi.8, can hardly have been written 
before the days of Samuel. In that age the word Nabi may 
have been known, and employed by some, though Roeh was, it 
seems, the word in popular use. But in still older times, as 
those of Moses and Joshua, we should expect to find Roeh 
generally employed, and certainly not Nabi exclusively. Nay, 
in 2S.xv.27, we read, ‘ The king said also unto Zadok the 
Priest, Art not thou a Seer (Roeh)?’ Hence the word Roeh 
was in use, at all events, till the latter part of David’s reign, 
though, it would seem, no longer exxlusively, as in the older 
time, since Kabi was the word now commonly employed. 

In those days also or, rather, in the days of the writer of David’s 
history, and in still later times, another word, njin, Khozeh, 
was in use for Seer, 2S.xxiv.ll, 2K.xvii.l3, and frequently in 
the Chronicles. We find both words in Is.xxx.lO, — ‘,which say to 
the Seers Roim), See not, and to the Prophets (D'tln, 

Khozim), Prophesy not?’ And in 2Ch.xvi.7 we read of Hanani 
the Seer (Roeh) in the time of Asa. In 1 Ch.xxix.29, the three 
terms are employed in one verse, where we read of ‘ the book of 
Samuel the Seer (Roeh), and the book of Nathan the Prophet 
(NaM), and the book of Gad the Seer (Khozeh).’ 

249. (vii) And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 
until the people had avenged themselves upon their enemies. 
Is not this written in the book of Jasherf Jo.x.l3. 
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First, it is inconceivable -that, if Joshua really wrote this 
book, he should have referred for the details of such an ex- 
traordinary miracle, in which he himself was primarily and 
personally concerned, to another book, as the book of Jasher. 

But in 2S.i.l8 we read, ‘Also he (David) bade them teach 
the children of Judah the use of the bow, (or ‘teach it,’ that is, 
the song in question, ‘ thoroughly to the children of Israel,’ 
Ewald). Behold, it is written in the hook of Jasher.' 

Here, then, we have a fact in the life of David recorded in 
this same ‘ book of Jasher.’ The natural inference is, that this 
‘book of Jasher,’ — which probably means the ‘book of the 
righteous,’ that is, of Israel or Jcshurun, the righteous one, 
the ‘righteous people, that keepeth the truth,’ and contained a 
number of notable passages in their history, — was written not 
earlier than the time of David, and the above passage in the 
book of Joshua was written, of course, after that. 

250. (viii) For Amon is tlte border of Moah, between Moah 
and the Aniorites; tvherefore it is said in the Book of the 
iro.?-s of Jehovah, 

‘ Wluct He did in the Red Sea, 

And in the brooks of Amon, 

And at the stream of the brooks. 

That goeth down to the dwelling of Ar, 

Anri lieth upon the border of Moah.' N.xxi. 13-15. 

Clearly this passage could not have been written by Moses or 
by one of his contemporariea A writer of that age would not 
have stated in this way a fact, ‘ Arnon is the border of Moab, 
between Moab and the Amorites,’ which must have been noto- 
rious to those for whom he was writing. Nor would he have 
used this statement, to illustrate the words of a song, which 
could only by any possibility have just been composed, since it 
refers to events which had happened, according to the story, 
oniy a week or so before (173). In fact, the language of 
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the song itself implies that the transactions at the ‘ brooks 
of Amon,’ as well as at the Red Sea, were long past. And, 
consequently, the ‘Book of the Wars of Jehovah,’ which con- 
tained this song, must have been written long after the daj's 
of Moses. 

251. (ix) Ses, he hath brought in an Hebretv unto us to 
mock us. G.xxxix.l4. 

The Hebrew servant, which thou hast brought unto us. 
G.xxxix.l7. 

For indeed I xvas stolen away out of the land of the 
Ilebre^vs. G.xl.lo. 

There was udth us a young man, an Hebreio. G.xli.l2. 

In the above passages, the word ‘Hebrew’ is used in a 
familiar way, as if it were a well-known appellation of a 
^vhole peojAe, — well-known even in Egypt — nay, as if the 
land of Canaan could already he spoken of by Joseph, as the 
‘ land of the Hebrews,’ so as to be readily understood by the 
Egj'ptians with whom he was speaking. It seems plain that 
here also expressions, which were current in a later age, have 
been allowed inadvertently to slip into the narrative. 

252. (x) So also, in Deuteronomy, transactions, in which 
Moses himself was concerned, are detailed at full length, as by 
one referring to events long past, when, according to the story, 
only a very short time could by any possibility have elapsed 
since they took place, and, therefore, all the circumstances 
must have been quite fresh in the memory of those, to whom 
Moses is supposed to be speaking. See D.i,ii,iii, and especially 
such a passage as the following. 

Anil we took all his cities at that time ; there was not a city, which we took not 
from them, thro(*8oorf? cities, nil the region of Argol), the kingdom of Og in Bnshan. 
All these cities were fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, besitle unwallcd 
towns, a gn at many. And we utterly destroyed them, «s we diil unto Sihon, king 
of Hcbhbon, utterly destroying the men, women, and children, of every city. 
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But all tho cattle, and the spoil of the cities, we took to ourselrep. And we took at 
that time, out of the hand of the two kings of the Amoritos, the land that was on tliia 
side [on tho other side] Jordan, from tho riverof Amon unto Mount Hernion, — whioli 
Hermon the Sidoniuns call Sirion, and the Amoritos call it Shonir, — all the cities 
of the plain, and all Gilead, and all Bashun, unto Salchah and Edrtd, cities of the 
kingdom of Og in Bashun. For only Og, king of Bashun, remained of the remnant 
of the giants ; behold, his bedstead was a bedsU ad of iron ; is it not in I^abhath of 
the children of Amnion nine cubits was the length thereof, and four cubits the 
breadth of it, after the cubit of a man. D.iii.4-1 1. 

Now we have already seen (173) that only a week or two at 
the outside could possibly have elapsed since the time when 
these transactions, according to the story, took place. Even if 
they had happened within the last few years, Closes could 
hardly have spoken of them as events of a bygone time in 
this way. But, with an interval only of a few days, when they 
had hardly yet breathed from the conflict, it is absolutely im- 
possible that he should have thus addressed them. 

253. Thus it is obvious that large portions of the Pentateuch, 
including the account of the Exodus itself, (see E.x.19, where 
the word ‘sea’ is used for ‘west’), must have been composed 
long after the times of Moses and Joshua. 

Further, it canuot be supposed that any later writers would 
have presumed to mix up, without distinction, large and im- 
portant sections of history of their own composition, with 
writings so venerable and sacred, as any must have been, which 
had been handed down from the time of Moses, and were really 
believed to have been written by his hand, and, chiefly, from the 
vei'y mouth of Jehovah Himself. It is inconceivable that any 
pious Israelite, much less a Prophet or Priest, would have dared 
to commit an act of such profanity, under any circumstances. 
But, certainly, he could not have done so, without distinguishing 
in some way the Divine words, as written down by Moses, from 
his own. ’ 

254. There is not, however, a single instance of any such 
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distinction being drawn throughout the books of Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, and Numbers; though in one or two places of Deuteronomy, 
xxxi.30, xxxiii.l, xxxiv, the expressions imply that a later writer 
is professedly setting forth the words or acts of Closes. And 
many of the signs of a later date, which we have just been consi- 
dering, occur in passages, which must, if any, have been written 
by Moses himself, recording the words which Jehovah had 
spoken to him. We are compelled, therefore, it would seem, to 
the conclusion, tluit the later writer or writers did not believe 
in the unspeakably sacred character of any older documents, 
w'hich may have come down to them, — that they did not receive 
them, as really written by the hand of Moses, and conveying, 
on his own authority, the astonishing facts of his awful com- 
munion with God. 

2.55. MTiile, therefore, it is possible, as far as we know at 
present, that laws, songs, <&c., may be included in the Pentateuch, 
which are of very ancient date, and may have even been handed 
down from the times of Moses, we can scarcely suppose that they 
were written by his hand, any more than we can believe that 
the whole story of the Exodus, containing, as we have seen, 
such flagrant contradictions, could have had Moses for its author. 
In short, without anticipating here the result of closer enquiry, 
observing only that the instances above adduced occur in so 
many different places as to cover, so to speak, the whole ground 
of the Mos.aic story, we are warranted already in asserting that 
the Pentateuch and book of Joshua, generalbj, must have been 
composed in a later age than that of Moses and Joshua, and 
some parts of them, at all events, not earlier tlian the time of 
Samuel (245) or of David (249). 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ADDITIONAL SIGNS OF LATER DATE IN THE PENTATEtTCH. 

256. Besides those already produced, however, there are a 
number of minor indications, all pointing to the same result ; 
though, perhaps, if they stood alone, an ingenious criticism 
might dispose of some of them, by suggesting that glosses of 
later writers may have crept in by accident, or may, possibly, 
have been designedly interpolated in the original text 

257. We may notice, for instance, the frequent occurrence of 
the expression ‘unto this day,’ in places where it could have had 
no meaning, imless the ‘ day ’ referred to was considerably later 
than the time of Moses or Joshua, 

' Jair, tbo fcon of Manasseb, took all the country of Argob unto the coaata of 
Geshuri and Maachathr, and called them after his own name Bashan*Havoth>Jair, 
■unto this day^ D.iiLH. 

But this took place after the conquest of Bashan, and, therefore, could only 
have happened (173) a few days before the death of Moses. 

* No man knowcth of his (Moses’s) scpulclire unto this day* D.xxxiv.6. 

‘And Joshua set up twelve stones in the midst of Jordan, in the place where the 
feet of the Priests, which bare the Ark of the Covenant, stood; and they are there 
unto this day* Jo.iv.9. 

‘Wherefore the name of the place is called Qilgal unto this day* Jo,v.9. 

‘And they raised over him a gwat heap of stones unto this day. . . Wherefore the 
name of that place vras called the valley of Achor, unto this day* Jo.vii.26, 

‘ And Joshua burnt Ai, and made it a heap for ever, even a desolation unto thie 
day* Jo.viii.28. So viii.29,x,27. 

‘ And Joshua made them that day hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
Congregation, and for the Altar of Jehovah, even unto thit day^ in the place ushick 
He should choose* Jo.ix.27. 

P 
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* Neverthrlesp, the? children of Israel expelled not the Geshorites nor the 
Haachathites ; bat the Gcshurites and the Maachathitea dwell among the Israelites 
unto thU day* Jo.xiill3. So xt.63, xvi.10. 

‘Hebron, therefore, became the inheritance of Caleb, the son of Jephonneh, the 
Kenezite, unto this day* Jojtiv.l4. 

There are other passages in the Pentateuch, in which the 
phrase ‘unto this day’ occurs, as G.xix.37,38, xxii.l4, xxvi.33, 
xxxii.32, XXXV.20, xlvii.26, D.iL22, x.8, where, however, the 
phrase might have been used even by a writer of the age of 
Moses, as the events referred to were either ancient in his 
days, or, in the case of D^.8, (which refers to the separation of 
the Levites for religious offices,) had taken place, according to 
the story, nearly forty years before. 


258. Again, such expressions as the following indicate a later 
date than that of Moses. 

‘ Add the Canaanite wete then in the land.' G.xiu6. 

‘And the Canaanite and Perizzite dwelt then i/n the land.' 
G.xiii.7. 

These words obviously imply that, at the time when they were 
written, the Canaanite was no longer dwelling in the land, as its 
owner and lord. The Hebrew word Hjt, here translated ‘ then,’ 
cannot possibly be rendered ‘ already,’ as some have supposed. 

Upon the above passages, Bleek, who maintains that a great 
many of the laws in the Pentateuch are not only of Mosaic- 
origin, but were actually written down in the wilderness, re- 
marks as follows (Einl. in das A. T. 23.202) : — 

Some have supposed that a contrast is here meant to an eariisr time, when the 
Canaanitcfl were not yet in the land, either because men generally had not yet spread 
themselrcs orer the earth, or, at all events, because the Canoanites had not yet 
taken up their position, it being assumed that formerly they had their dwelling in 
another land. Henostbitvbro explains it otherwifie ; he )>eUeTes that it refers 
simply to tho promise, which God gave to Abraham, v.7, that He would give this 
land to his seed, so that here we have merely the contrast between tho actual 
present, and the promised ihture, state of things. But both these explanatioDs 
ore unnatural, and the lost worse than the first. A writer in the Mosaic age, ereu 
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if he had before hie eyes this DiTino promise, about the future possession of the 
land by the Israelites, would hare had no inducement at all to introduce here this 
remark in such a way, at a time when this state of tilings, riz. that the Canaanites 
liTed in the land, still continued, and must have been perfectly well known to all 
Israel The remark is only natural, if made at a time, voken that ttaU of thingt 
no longer existed^ that is, after the possession of the land by the Israelites. 

259. ‘And when the inhabitants of the land, the Canaanites, 
saw the mourning in the floor of Atad, they said. This is a 
grievous mourning to the Egyptians. Wherefore the name of 
it was called Abel-Mizraim, which is beyond Jordan.' G.1.I1. 

The story seems to intimate that Joseph came with the 
funeral train of his father to the ‘ threshing-floor of Atad, which 
is beyond Jordan,’ v.lO, ‘ and there they mourned with a great 
and very sore lamentation, and he made a mourning for his 
father ;for seven dap after which, Joapph and his brethren 
‘ carried into the land of Canaan ’ the corpse of their father, and 
buried it ‘in the cave of the field of Machpelah,’ while the 
Egyptians still remained on the other side of the river. If so, 
the use of the phrase ‘beyond Jordan ’ would imply a writer 
who lived in the land of Canaan. Jeboue, however, supposes 
that the Egyptians crossed the river, and places Abel-Mizraim 
at Beth-hoglah, close to Jericho. 

But the remark above made holds gfood, at all events, of the 
following passages, in which the same word, ‘ beyond,’ 

‘ on the other side,’ occurs. 

‘These be the words, which Moses spake unto all Israel on 
the other side (i?)??, the E.V. has, erroneously, ‘on this side’) 
Jordan, in the wilderness.’ D.i.l. 

‘ On the other aide Jordan, in the land of Moab, began Moses 
to declare this Law.’ D.i.5. 

260. On this point Bleek writes as follows, p.205 : — 

These words could only hsve been written by one who found himself on thi* side 
Jordan, and, therefore, after the death of Moses and the possession of the land of 
Canaan. Some translate the expression ' on this side Jordan ; ’ but this the usage 
of the Hebrew tongue will not allow. One might rather say that the above 
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formula vas a standing designation for tho country east of Jordan, wKich might 
be used in this sense ■w'ithout any regard to the position of the writer. So it is 
often employed in later times. But it is most probable that this phrase first formed 
itself among the Hebrews after they were settled in Canaan, and the greater part 
of them on the west of Jordan. In that case, Closes, or a writer of his age, would 
not have .expressed himself about it in this way, so long as he himself was on the 
eastern bank. In Deuteronomy this use of the expression i.s the less likely, since 
frequently, in the words of Closes, the phrase is used distinctly for the land of 
Canaan, west of Jordan, that is, on the other side from the stand-point of the 
speaker, iil20,25, xi.30 ; although it also stands in a speech of Moses for the eastern 
side, iii.8, and so too in the history itself, iv.4I,46,47,49. If, however, Moses himself 
had been the writer, who foundhimself on the eastern side, ho would certainly only 
have used the expression of the land west of Jordan, the land of Canaan. 

So the expression ‘ Transalpine Gaul ’ might have been used 

by a Eoman writer, when that term had become the recognised 

description of that part of Gaul, which lay on the other side of 

the Alps with reference to the city of Rome, whether he lived 
• » 
on the North, or the South, of the Alps. But it could not have 

been so used, by a ‘person living North of the Alps, for the 

counti'y lying North of the Alps, until the phrase had come 

into common use, and, d foHiori, not until Rome itself had 

been built, to which the reference is made. 

261. ‘And the children of Israel did eat manna forty years, 
until they came to a land inhabited ; they did eat manna, 
untU, they came unto the borders of the land of Canaan ' 
E.xvi.35. 

On this passage Scott remarks as follows : — 

Ab Moses lived till a great part of tbe fortieth year was past, when Israel was 
encamped on the plains of Moab, there is no reason to say that this verse was added 
after his decease. 

But, surely, this verse could not have been written till after 
they had ceased eating manna, ‘ on the morrow after they had 
eaten of the old corn of the land.’ Jo.v.l2. Nor could it have 
Ijeen ■vvritten until the Israelites were within the Canaanite 
boundary ; since nvp, ‘ border,’ which is here used, as in 
G.xxiii.9 and about ninety other passages, never means extra 
terminum, but always intra terminum. 
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262. Kaliscii appears to have adopted the opinion that Closes 
was able to make the statement from supernatural information, 
and writes as follows, Exod.p.225 : — 

According to Jo.t.10-12, the manna ceased after the transit of the Israelites over 
Jordan, subsequently to the death of MoseSy who could, therefore, have made that 
statemont only by Divine Inspiratirm, (as Adaebaitel observes,) especially as Moses 
knew, according to N.xiv.33, that the Israelites would eut the manna for forty years. 

He.ngstentieeg writes as follows, — 

The country beyond Jordan presented at that time such abundant supplies of 
food, that the necessity for the manna altogether ceased. A continuance of the 
manna in a cultivated country would have been just as if the Israelites, when on 
the banks of Jordan, had been supplied with water from the rock. The Israelites 
would never have eaten it. They were tired of it in the desert. For what pur- 
pose bestow a gift, which the receivers would not make use of, and their disgust at 
which might be foreseen? Mistakes as to Manna, Clarkes Thcol, Libr. p.b^l, 

Kuktz, however, reminds Hengstenbekg of J<tv.l0-12, as 
well as of the passage before us, wherein it is stated that they 
ate the manna forty yeai's ‘ until they came unto the bordere of 
the land of Canaan^ which expression, ‘ land of Canaan,’ in- 
dicates the country to the west of Jordan. 

263. ‘That the land spue not you out also, when ye 
defile it, as it spued out the nations which xvere before 
you' L.xviiL28. 

This implies that the Canaanites were already exterminated, 
when these words were written. 

264. ‘ And, udiile the children of Israel ivere in the wilder- 
ness, they found a man that gathered sticks upon the sabbath- 
day.’ N.XV.32. 

This, according to its natural interpretation, would seem 
to have beerf written when the people were no longer in the 
wilderness, that is, it could not have been written by Moses. 

265. ‘The Horims also dwelt in Seir beforetime; but the 
children of Esau succeeded them, when they had destroyed 
them from before them, and dwelt in their stead ; as Israel 
did unto the land of his possession, w'hich Jehovah gave unto 
them.' D.ii.l2. 
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These words are a mere parenthetical interruption of. the 
narrative. But, in the time of Moses, Israel had not done 
this unto the land of Canaan, which, surely, and not the 
country on the other side of the Jordan, is meant by the 
‘ land of his possession.’ Scott says : — 

Israel had, at the time when Moses spake this, conquered Sihon and Og, and 
taken possession of their countries, as Kdom had done to the Hortms. 

But, plainly, the country of Sihon and Og is not what is 
meant by the expression, ‘the l.and of his possession, which 
Jehovah gave unto them ; ’ for this is indicated distinctly as 
the land of Canaan in D.iv.l, — ‘Now, therefore, hearken, O 
Israel, that ye may live, and go in, and possess the laiul, which 
Jehovah thc^God of your fathers giveth you' 

266. Accordingly, Bleek observes, p.205 : — 

This pretty plainly sets forth a time, when the Israelites were already in possession 
of the land, and had already driven out the former inhabitants, a time, consequently, 
after Moses. Very forced and unnatural is the supposition of Kosexvuller and 
others, that the reference is to something which had even at that moment happened, 
‘as Israel now ia doing unto the land of its possession,’ and then to think of the 
tract of land on tlie other side Jordan, of which they had already possessed 
themselves. 

Hengstenbebg, however, 2^.240, maintains that the perfect 
‘did,’ in the above quotation, is a prophetical perfect, 
and so the phrase, we suppose, must he understood to mean, 
‘as Israel has done, in the mind of Jehovah.’ And yet the 
other perfect in the same verse, ‘ and the Horims dwelt 
in Seir heforetime,’ indicates an event actually past ; and the 
very same perfect, is used in exactly the same sense in 
r.22,29, and there plainly with reference to the past. 

267. ‘Which Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion, and the 
Amorites call it Shenir.’ D.iiLO. 

In David’s time, and afterwards, the Sidonians were well- 
known to the people of Israel. But what could they have 
knoAvn of them in the days of Moses, that such a note as 
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this should have been inserted in the middle of a speech of 
the great lawgiver ? 

268. ‘For only Og, king of Bashan, remained of the rem- 
nant of the giants ; behold ! his bedstead was a bedstead 
of iron ; is it not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon ? 
Nine cubits (16^ feet) was the length thereof, and four cubits 
(7J feet) the breadth of it, after the cubit of a man.’ D.iii.ll. 

Kurtz supposes that the king had his bedstead dcmfjnedhj 
made larger than necessary, in order that posterity might form 
a more magnificent idea of his stature. 

But only a very short time, according to the story (173), 
could have elapsed since the conquest of Og. How, then, could 
his bedstead have been removed in that interval to Rabbath- 
Ammon ? There was not one of his people left alive, D.iiL3, 
to bear off in safety this cumbrous relic of their lord. Or how 
could Moses, so soon after, the event, have spoken of Ojg at 
all in such terms as these ? 

269. It may be said, indeed, that it was not captured by the 
Israelites with the other spoils of Og, but had been taken to 
Rabbath -Ammon before the death of Og, — perhaps, captured 
by the Ammonites in some former war, or, perhaps, sent by Og 
himself for preservation. The first of these suppositions, how- 
ever, is hardly consistent with the fact that Og, at the time of 
his overthrow by the Israelites, is said to have had his ‘ three- 
score cities, all fenced with high walks, gates, and bars, beside 
unwalled towns a great many,’ D.iii.5 ; and, as to the second, 
it is very unlikely that an ‘iron bed’ of this kind should have 
been deemed by Og himself so valuable a treasure, as to 
have been sent to the Ammonites for safe-keeping on the ap- 
proach of the Israelites. Scott observes, — 

Either the Ammonites seized on it, or they bought it of the Israelites, and, 
carrying it to Rahbah, it was there preserved os a monument of his stature and of 
IsradTs victoiy. 

270. Kubtz writes on this point, iii.376 : — 
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SmoZA was of opinion that Og*s bod is spoken of here, as something belonging 
to a very remote antiquity, and that the Israelites cannot have known anything 
about the l>ed until the time of David, when he captured Rabbath Ammon, 
2S.xii.30. Following out the same idea, there have been several even of the sup- 
porters of the authenticity of the Pentateuch, (e.g. Calmet, Dathe, Jahn, Rosrx- 
Mn.LKR,) who have pronounced the passage a gloss by a later hand. But there is 
really no ground for this. We are not told that the bed was not taken into the 
city of the Ammonites till afL*r the death of its owner ; and, if we wen*, wo could 
imagine many things, which would show the possibility of this having been the 
case. The most probable svpposition^ however, appears to us to be, that the betl of 
Og was at Kabbah before the Israelites came into the neighbourhood at sdl, that is, 
during the lifetime of Og. It may be assumed as certain that the Terahite nations 
lived in a state of constant hostility to the Amorites. This being the case, it is not 
improbable that, in a war with Og, or after an invasion of the country and an 
attack upon his capital, the Ammonites may have carried oflf* the celebrated bed of 
Og, and set it up in their capital as a trophy of victory. 

Ans, We must point again to Og’s ‘ three-score cities,* and must ask how Moses 
could have spoken of Og in such language as this within so very short an interval 
after his conquest. But Spinoza considers that, in Da^^d’8 time, when be ' gathercil 
all the people together, and went to Kabbah, and fought against it, and took it, 
and brought forth the spoil of the city in great abundance,’ 2S.xii.29, 30, such an 
'iron bed* was found, — perhaps, of more moderate dimensions, — and ascribed by 
tlie traditions of the people to the Amorite king of old. 

At the same time even Henostendsro himself admits, (says Kuhtz,) that 
‘remarks like these may have been appended by Moses himself at a later period, 
when ho committed hU address to writing ; and therefore it is right to enclose the 
verse in brackets as Db Wbtte has done.* 

271. Again, names of places are often used familiarly, 
whicli could scarcely have been known to Moses, much less to 
the Israelites generally, at the time of the Exodus, some of 
which, indeed, are modem names, which, according to the story 
itself, did not even exist in the time of Closes. 

‘ Then Abram removed his tent, ami came and dwelt in the 
plain of Mamre, which is in Hebron.’ G.xiii.l8. 

Yet in Jo.xiv.15, xv.l3, we are informed that the name of 
this city, till its conquest by Caleb in the days of Joshua, wa.s 
Kirjath-Arba, It is a mere evasion to say, as some have done, 
that the city had of old both names : the language is plain in 
Jo.xiv.l5, ‘ The name of the city before was Kirjath-Arba.’ Yet 
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as observed already, if this were the ojily difficulty to be ex- 
plained, we might, perhaps, take refugeeven in such a supposition. 
But, as it is, with so many indications of the later origin of the 
Mosaic books, we cannot doubt that this is another proof of 
the same. 

272. The same remark applies to such passages as the fol- 
lowing. 

‘And he removed from theuce unto a mountain on the east of 
Bethel, and pitched his tent, having Bethel on the west, and 
Hai on the east.’ G.xii.8. 

The familiar use of the name Bethel in this passage, and in 
G.xiiLS, in the story of Abraham’s life, — a name which was not 
given to the place till Jacob’s day, G.xxviii.19, and which could 
hardly ever, if at all, have been in the mouth of Moses and the 
people of his time, — betrays the later hand of one, who wrote 
when the place was spoken of naturally by this name, as a well- 
known town. 

‘ And liOt lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of 
Jordan, that it was well watered everywhere, even as the garden 
of Jehovah, like the land of Egypt, as thou, earnest unto Zoar.' 
G.xiii.lO. 

This is supposed to have been written for the instruction, in 
the first instance, of the Hebrews in the wilderness. But what 
could they have known of the nature of the country in the land 
of Canaan, ‘ as thou comest unto Zoar,’ G.xix.22 ? Or what 
could Moses himself have known of it ? 

273. Sometimes, the modern name of a town or place is 
given, as well as the ancient one. 

‘ And Sarah died in Kirjath-Arba; the same is Hebron in the 
land of C.anaan.’ G.xxiii.2. 

So ‘ Ephrath, which is Bethlehem,’ G.xxxv.l9, ‘Kirjath-Arba, 
which is Hebron,’ i'.27. 

So again, ‘Bela, which is Zoar,’ G.xiv.2, ‘the vale of 
Siddim, which is the Salt Sea,’ v.3, ‘ En-Mishpat, which is 
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Kadesh,’ v.T, ‘the valley of Shaveh, which is the king’s 
dale,’ v.n. 

274. The ‘king,’ who is referred to in the above expression, 

‘ king’s dale,’ may have been Melchizedek, or some other of the 
ancient kings of Canaan. But it seems more probable that the 
expression points to king David, who was the first to make Jeru- 
salem the seat of government for the children of Israel. And 
so we read, 2S.xviii.l8, ‘Absalom, in his lifetime, had taken 
and reared up for himself a ' pillar, which is in the king's 
dale.' lie would be most likely to have done this near the 
royal city. Accordingly, Josephus writes, ylnt.vii.10.3: — 

Now Absalom had erected for himself a marble pillar in the king's dale, two fur- 
longs distant from Jerusalem, which he named Absalom's Hand. 

This also would accord with the statement that ‘Melchi- 
zedek, king of Salem.,' came out to the ‘ valley of Shaveh,’ to 
meet Abraham. For it can scarcely be doubted that Salem 
here means Jerusalem, as in Ps.lxxvi.2, ‘ In Salem also is His 
Tabernacle.’ And it is noticeable that the name Melchizedek, 
‘king of righteousness,’ means the same as Adonizedek, ‘lord 
of righteousness,’ who is spoken of in Jo.x, as having been 
king of Jerusalem in Joshua’s time. And so Josephus under- 
stands it, Ant.i.10.2. Canon Stanley, however, Sinai and 
Palestine, p.250, supposes it to be ‘ the northern Salem men- 
tioned in G.xxxiii.18, John iii.23.’ 

If our view be correct, then the use of the word Salem also, 
especially as it occurs in the substance of the main story, would 
indicate a writer bving in later times; since the Canaanitish 
name of the city was Jehus, Jo.xviii.28, Ju.xix.10,11, and there 
can be little doubt that the name Jerusalem, ‘possession of 
peace,’ was first given to it by David, after its capture by him 
from the Jebusites. 2S.V.6-9. 

275. ‘ Now an omer is a tenth part of an ephah.’ E.xvi.36. 

These words plainly imply that, at the time when they were 
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written, the ‘ omer ’ had gone out of use, and was not likdy to 
be known to the ordinary reader. In fact, this word ‘ omer,’ 
TOJ?, is found nowhere else in the Bible as the name of a 
measure. The ‘homer,’ ipn, which contained ten ephahs, 
Ezjdv.ll, and, therefore, a hundred ‘omers,’ (as appears from 
the text above quoted,) was quite another vessel. 

Henostenbero, p.2 11-213, supposes that the ‘omer’ wa.s 
not a measure, but a vessel of some kind, which everybody 
cajried with him for the collection of the manna, and which, 
therefore, might be used as a measure. Still, if used as a 
measure, it must have been a vessel of a certain determinate 
magnitude ; and, as Kalisch observes, Exod.p.226 , — 

Granted even that every IsraeUto was possessed of each an utensil, it is difficult 
to suppose that they were all of precisely the same size. 

276. So, too, in Deuteronomy, there are little pieces of in- 
formation given, about the ancient history of the land of 
Calaaan, which we cannot conceive to have been spoken or 
written down by Moses, but must ascribe to the pen of a later 
archteologist. 

‘ There are eleven days’ journey from Horeb, by the way of 
Mount Seir, unto Kadesh-Bamea.’ D.i.2. 

Upon this Scott remarks : — 

This seems to havo been introduced to remind tlie Israelites that their own mis- 
conduct alone had occasioned their tedious wanderings ; otherwise they might long 
ago have been settled in peaceable possession of Canaan, as in eleven days they 
might have marched from Horeh to the bordera of the land. It does not appear 
that the march of Israel from Horeb to Kudesh-Bamea at first took up much 
time. N.x.12,13. 

One glance, however, at the connexion, in which this verse 
stands, will show that it cannot have been inserted for the 
reason assigned by Scott, but is simply a note of distance, 
which interrupts awkwardly the course of the narrative, and 
never certainly could have been introduced by Moses himself 
into the story. 
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277. Again we have the following notices of a similar kind. 

* And Jehovah said unto me, Distress not the Moabites, neither contend with them 
in battle. For I not give thee of their land for a possession ; because I have 
given At unto the children of Lot for a possession. The Ein\m9 dwdt therein in 
times pnsf, a people greats and wmny, and tall, as the Anakims / which also tcerc 
accounteel giants, as the Anakims ; hut the Moabites call them Emims. The Horims 
also dwelt in Seir heforetime ; but the children of Esau succeeded them* D.iL9*12. 

‘ I will not give thee of the land of ‘the children of Ammon any possession ; be- 
cause I have given it unto the children of Lot for a possession. That also was ac- 
counted a land of giants; giants dwelt therein in old time ; and the Ammonites 
called thenh Zam^ummims, a people many, and great, and tall, as the Anakims ; but 
Jehovah destroyed them before them; and they su(^eeded them, and dwelt i;i 
stead; as He did to the childrtyi of Esau, which dwelt in Seir, when He destroyed 
the Horims from before them ; and they succeeded them and dwelt in their stead, 
even unto this day : and the Avims, which dwelt in Haserim, even unto Azzah, the 
Caphtorims, which came out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in their stecui* 
D.ii.19-23. 

278. Here again Scott says : — 

These fragments of ancient history wero introduced to encourage tho Israelites. 
If the Lord destroyed these gigantic people before the posterity of Lot and of Esau — 
what cause had tho posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, his chosen servants 
and friends, to fear the Anakims or tho Canaanites ?— especially as Israel acted 
by commission from Goil, and had His promise as their s(‘curity of success, and 
the pledge of it in His Presence, and the wonders wliich Ho had already wrought 
for them, and as they were the only nation of worshippers of tho Lord, in the 
onlinances of His institution, which could bo found on earth. ‘This is so often 
repeated, to possess the minds of the Isnulites with a sense of God’s Providence, 
which rules everywhere, displacing one people, and setlling another in their stead, 
and fixing their bounds also, which they shall not i>ass without his leave.* 
Patrick. 

Again it will be plain to an unprejudiced reader that this is 
not the special reason, for which these notices of ancient times 
are introduced. They occur only as pieces of interesting infor- 
mation on the points in question, without a word to intimate 
that they are expressly meant for the encouragement of the 
people. 

279. It is generally admittetl that D.xxxiv, which relates 
the death and burial of Moses, must have been written hy a 
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later hand. But there have not been wanting some, who have 
maintained the contrary. 

Josephus, and Philo Vevit. Mos. iii,39, go so far as to ascribe the 

composition of this section also to Moses, vho wrote it, they say, in a prophetical 
spirit ; and these have been followed by many others. However, by far the greater 
number, who otherwbe ascribe the whole Pentateuch to Moses, regard this chapter, 
as a later addition. Most earlier commentators were of the opinion that it was 
J(»haa, who inserted it as a conclusion to the law-book after the death of Mose.s. 
But, that this section also could only have been written at a considerably later time, 
is shown at once by the expressions, t.G, ‘ but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day^ and c.lO, ‘and there arose not a prophet since in Israel likeunto Moses.* 
Blbkk, p . 207 . 

280. But so, too, the ‘blessing of Moses,’ contained in 
D.xxxiii, hears on its very face unmistakable signs of having 
been inserted, at all events, — if not originally composed, — by 
a later writer. For we read, v.\, ‘ This is the blessing, where- 
with Moses, the man of God, bleased the children of Israel 
before his death.’ And the expressions here used, ‘ Moses, the 
man of Grod,’ and ‘ before his death,’ are sufficient to satisfy us, 
unless we have recourse to some forced interpretation, that this 
‘ blessing,’ even if originally composed and spoken by Moses, 
could not have been inserted by himself into the narrative. 

281. Also such passages as the following could hardly have 
been written by Moses himself : — 

* Moreover, the man Moses was very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight of 
Pharaoh's scniints, and in the sight of his people.* £.xi.3. 

‘ Now the man Moses was rery meek, above all the men which were upon the face 
of the earth,* N.xii3. 

* These are that Aaron and Moses, to whom Jehovah said, Bring out the children 
of Israel from the land of Egypt according to their armies. These are they which 
spoke to Pharaoh, king of Egypt, to bring out the children of Israel from Egypt : 
these are that Moses and Aaron.* £.vl.26,27. 

‘ And, if ye have erred and not observed all these commandments, which Jehovah 
hath spoken unto Moses, even all that Jehovah hath commanded yon l>y the hand 
of Moses, from the day that Jehovah commanded Moses, and henceforward among 
your generations,* &c. N.xv.22,23. 
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Such passages as the above give, surely, plain sighs of having 
been written by sonae one who lived in an age after that of 
Moses. Hengste.nbeeo, p.l73-l78, observes that the above 
laudations of Moses are in keeping with the context. This may 
be quite true, without its being therefore true that they were 
written by Moses. It would only tend to show that the context 
also was written in an age later than that of Moses. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

WAS SAMTEL THB ELOHISIIC WBITEJt OP THE PENTATEUCH? 

282 . Thus in all these different ways we have a corro- 
boration of the result, to which we had already arrived 
on quite other grounds, viz. that the greater portion of the 
Pentateuch, at all events, — if not, indeed, the whole of it, (a 
point which we shall consider more at length hereafter,)^must 
have been written at a time later than the age of Moses or 
Joshua. 

283. But, if so, there is no one mantioned in the whole history, 
before the time of Samuel, who could be supposed to have 
written any part of it. We have no sign of any other great 
Prophet in that age, except Deborah, nor of any ‘ School of the 
Prophets ’ ftYi sting before his time. That Samuel did occupy him- 
self with historical labours we are told expressly in lCh.xxix.29, 
— ‘ Now the acts of David the king, first and last, behold they 
are written in the Book of Samuel the Seer, and in the Book of 
Nathan the Prophet, and in the Book of Gad the Seer.’ This, 
it is true, is from the pen of the Chronicler, and, from the ex- 
perience which we have already had of the inaccuracy of his 
data ( 1 1 3 ), we cannot rely upon his statements, when unsupported, 
by other evidence. And even here, in point of fact, very little of 
David’s life, and none whatever of ‘ the acts of David as king,’ 
could possibly have been written by Samuel, since he died three 
years after anointing David, and five years before David came 
to the throne of Israel. 
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284. Movers, however, supposes that the terms ‘ Book of 
Samuel,’ ‘ Book of Nathan,’ &c. may only be meant to apply 
to certain portions of the present books of Samuel, viz. those 
in which the respective Prophets play a somewhat conspicuous 
part, and shade, as it were, the historical ground with their 
presence. Thus the ‘Book of Samuel’ may be lSa.l-xxv.l, 
and the ‘ Book of Nathan ’ may be the middle part of the 
narrative, 2S.vii, together with the sections before and after, i.e. 
lS.xxv.2-2S.xxiii, and the ‘Book of Gad’ may be 2S.xxiv. 
This supposition is very plausible, and certainly not to be 
hastily rejected. But the ‘ acts of David, first and last,’ are 
not contained in the two books of Samuel, but are carried on 
in lK.i,ii; and in the first of these two chapters Nathan 
is very prominent, so that we should have to consider this also 
as a paft of the ‘ Book of Nathan.’ (See Kuenen, p..312.) 

285. If, however, we adhere to the more usual notion, that 
these three ‘ Books ’ of Samuel, Nathan, and Gad, were written, 
or supposed to have been written, by the Prophets whose names 
they bear, then, in this mention by the Chronicler of the ‘ Book 
of Samuel the Seer,’ we have, it may be, a sign of the activity 
of Samuel in this direction. Either the Chronicler had actually 
seen the Book in question, or, at least, a vivid tradition may 
have come down to him of the Seer’s historical labours in the 
olden time, six or seven centuries before his own. This may 
also seem to be confirmed by that other fact recorded about 
him in lS.x.25, viz. that, on the election of Saul to the royal 
dignity, ‘ Samuel told the people the manner of the kingdom, 
and wrote it in a Book, and laid it up before Jehovah.’ And 
it is very conceivable that, when he gave up to Saul the reins 
of government, and, during the last thirty-five years of his life, 
— more especially, during the last twenty years, when he ‘came 
no more to see Saul,’ but lived retired from public life, pre- 
siding over the school of the Prophets at Bamah, where at one 
time he had David staying with him, IS.xix. 18-24, (see also 
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lS.x.5,6,) — he may have devoted himself to such labours as 
these, for the instruction and advancement of his people. 
In this point of view, there may he a peculiar significance 
in the language of the Prophet Jeremiah, xv.l, where he 
closely couples Samuel with Moses, — ‘Then said Jehovah 
unto me. Though Moses and Samuel stood before me, yet my 
mind could not be towards this people.’ See also Ps.xcLx.fi. 

286. In such a work as this, Samuel may have been aided by 
the ‘ sons of the Prophets,’ who clearly must have had some 
sort of occupation, besides that of merely ‘ prophesying,’ i.e. 
probably, chanting psalms,— “(see ICh.xxv.l, where we read of 
‘ the sons of Asaph and of Heman and of Jeduthun, who should 
prophesy with harps, with psalteries, and with cymbals,’) — and 
joining in religious processions, as in lS.x.5. They could not 
have been engaged in tlie study of the Scriptures, as in a modern 
theological Institution, when such Scriptures, even those of the 
Pentateuch, did not yet exist, — at least, in theirpresent form. It is 
very possible that Samuel may have gathered in these ‘ Schools ’ 
some of the more promising young men of his time, and may 
have endeavoured to train them, to the best of his power, in 
such knowledge of every kind as he himself had acquired, — 
the art of xvriting, it may be, among the rest. 

287. In short, these ‘Schools’ may have resembled somewhat 
a modem ‘college,’ where the old Seer and Patriot sought 
to impart, as he best could, the rudiments, at least, of 
‘ sormd learning and religious education,’ in advance of the 
general spirit of the rough age in which he lived, to a cla.ss 
of choice youths, such as Xathan and Gad. For their use, 
in the first instance, he may have composed, — from whatever 
resources he had at his command, — either from the traditions 
of the people, or, it may be, as far as we know at present, even 
with the help of written documents handed do\vn from an 
earlier time, — some account of the early history of Israel, as 
Bede wrote that of the Anglo-Saxons. It is, indeed, a rare 
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combination for the same person to be an historian, and, at the 
same time, a great political character. Yet we have seen such 
instances even in otir own days. And from IS.viii it would 
almost seem that Samuel was not, perhaps, a first-rate poli- 
tician ; and in the latter part of his life, at all events, he dis- 
played less personal activity, and was not wholly successful in 
his government It is possible, in fact, that, at the time when 
his sons, set up by himself as judges in Beersheba, ‘turned 
aside after lucre, and took bribes, and perverted judgment,’ 
lS.viii.3, Samuel may have been too closely engaged, and his 
attention too much absorbed, in such matters as these, to cor- 
rect such disorders. Among his pupils, probably, as we have 
just said, were Nathan and Gad themselves, who thus may 
have had their first lessons in the writing of history. 

288. Hitherto we have been advancing upon certain ground. 
It seems to follow as a necessary conclusion, from the facts which 
we have already had before us in Part I, that the account of the 
Exodus is in very essential parts not historically true, and, 
that, being such, it cannot possibly have been written by Moses 
or by any one of his contemporaries. We are, consequently, 
directly at issue on this point with Prof. Kawukson, who writes, 
Aida to Faith, p.249 ; — 

The Mosaic anlhorship of the Pontatouch is, therefore, a thing, which, to say the 
least, has not been hitherto disproved; and the ingenious attempts of the modem 
reconstructive criticism to rraolvo the work into its various elements, and to givo 
an account of the times when, and the persons by whom, th^ were severally 
composed, even if they had no other fault, must be pronounced premature: for, 
until it is shown that the book was not composed by its reputed author, the mode 
and time of its composition are not fit objects of research. 

289. But we are now entering on the field of conjecture. And 
though it will appear, as I believe, that there are very strong- 
reasons for ascribing the Elohistic document, which forms the 
groundwork of these books, certainly, to the age, and, therefore, 
probably, also to the haml, of Samuel, yet this is a questiou 
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merely of probability, and our vieVs in this respect may be 
shown to be erroneous, and be set aside by a more sagacious 
criticism, without at all affecting the positive results, to which 
we have already arrived. For myself, at all events, it would be 
a sinful shutting of my eyes to the plain light of Truth, if I 
ventured any longer to maintain the usual opinion, as to the 
origin and composition of the Pentateuch. 

290. And, indeed, even Prof. Rawlinson is obliged to express 
his own view of the composition of the Pentateuch, as follows, 
Aida to Faith, p.25l : — 

(i) It is not intcndiHl to assert that Moses was the original composer of all the 
documents contained in his volume. The Book of Genesis bears marks of being 
to some extent a compilation. Moses probably possessed a number of records, 
some of greater, some of less, antiquity, whereof, under Divine guidance, ho made 
use in writing the history of mankind up to his own time. It is possible that the 
Book of Genesis may have been, even mainly, composed in this way from anment 
narratives, registers, and biographies, in part the property of the Hebrew race, in 
part a possession common to that race with others. Hoses, guided by God's 
Spirit, would choose among such documents those which were historicaliy irue^ and 
which bon- on the religious history of the human race. He would not be bound 
slavishly to follow, much leas to transcribe, them, but would curtail, expand, adorn, 
complete, them, and so make them thoroughly his own, infosing into them the re- 
ligious tone of his own mind, and at the same time rewriting them in his own 
language. Thus it would seem that Genesis was produced. With regard to the 
remainder of his history, he would have no occasion to use the labours of others, 
but would write from his own knowledge. 

(ii) It is not intended to deny that the Pentateuch may have undergone an 
authoritative revision by Ezra, when the language may have been to some extent 
modernised, and a certain number of parenthetic insertions may have been mad<* 
into the text. And this authoritative revision would account at once for the lan- 
guage not being more archaic tLin it is, and for the occasional in.sertion of paren- 
theses of the nature of a comment. It would also explain the occurrence of 
' Chaldaisms * in the text. 

(iii) It is, of course, not intended to includo in the Pentateuch the last chapter 
of Deuteronomy, which was evidently added after Moses’s death, probably by the 
writer of the Book of Joshua, 

291. The above view, we must suppose, is approved, or, at 
least, is not objected to, by the Editor of ‘ Aids to Faith,’ Arch- 
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bishop Thomson. It is needltess to observe how very much even 
this view differs from the ordinary view of the composition of 
the Pentateuch. The idea of Ezra undertaking to revise, in a 
later age, words believed to have been written down by Moses, 
and to have Divine authority, &c, modernising language so 
venerable and sacred, must surely seem very strange to many an 
English reader. And yet to this extent, at least, the very 
champions of the ordinary view have been driven, by a consci- 
entious regard to what they already know, more than others, of 
the real facts of the case. 

292. As before observed (227), the present divisions of the 
Pentateuch are probably of much later date than the original 
composition, and are of no authority whatever in defining the 
limits of the different books, as if they were written at Jirst in 
this form. Accordingly, we have seen already (212), that 
there is no ground for supposing that the tvhole of Genesis 
was written by one person, and the xvhole of Exodus by the 
same, or another, author, and so on. If the Elohistic document 
was retouched, as we believe, in later days, we may expect to 
find interpolations, of longer or shorter length, occurring in all 
parts of the original narrative ; and the work, thus increased, 
may have undergone a similar process of revision and ampli- 
fication at the hands of more than one author in different ases. 
And this, in fact, we shsill find to have been the case. 

29.1. For the present, it may suffice to say, anticipating thus 
far the result of our future investigations, that the earliest, or 
Elohistic document, which is the groundwork of the whole, and 
which, provisionally and tentatively, we may ascribe to Samuel, 
seems now to fonn about one half of the book of Genesis, 
a small part of Exodus, still less of Numbers, a very small 
portion of Deuteronomy, and about the same of Joshu.a, — 
in short, considerably less than a sixth part of the whole six 
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books. Tlie Elohistic word ‘ Sbaddai,’ which occurs six times 
in Genesis, is found only once in Exodus, E.vi.3, twice in 
Numbers, N.xxiv,4,16, and not at all in Leviticus, Deu- 
teronomy, or Joshua, — a fact, which may serve to indicate 
how small a portion of these latter books belongs to the 
Elohist. • 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE NAME JEHOVAH. 

294. In the story of the Exodus we read as follows : — 

‘And G«>d ppalce unto Moses, and said unto him, I am JKnovAir. And 1 ap^ 
ptand unto Ahraham^ unto Imac^ and unto Jacoby by the T^amt of God Abnighiy 
(El Shaddai); but by my N(Hne Jehovau teas I not knotvn to tbrm. And I have 
also established my covenant with them, to give them the land of Canaan, the land 
of their pilgrimage, wherein they were strangers. And I have also heard the 
groaning of the children of Israel, whom the Egyptians keep in bondage; and I 
have remembered my covenant. ‘Wherefore say unto the children of Isnw l, I am 
Jehovah. And I wiU bring you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians, 
and I will rid you out of their bondage, and I will redeem you with a strctched-out 
arm and with great judgments. And I w'ill take you to me for a people, and I will 
bo to you a Ood. And ye shall know that I am Jehovah your God, ^hich 
bringoth you out from under the burdens of the I^ryptians. And I will bring you 
in unto the land, concerning the which I did swear to give it, to Abraham, to Isaac, 
and to Jacob ; and I will give it to you for an heritage. I am Jehovah.* E.vL2-8. 

295. The above passage cannot, as it seems to me, without a 
perversion of its obvious meaning, — the meaning which would be 
ascribed to it by the great body of simple-minded readers, who 
have never had their attention awakened to the difficulties, in 
which the whole narrative becomes involved thereby, — he ex- 
plained to say anything else than thus, that the Name, Jehovah, 
wa.s not known at all to the Patriarchs, but was now for the 
first time revealed, as the Name by which the God of Israel 
would he henceforth distinguished from all other Gods. 

So Prof. Lee admits, who in his Hebrew Lexicon explains 
the word Jehovah to be — 

the most Bacred and nnalicnatlo name of God, unknown, however, to the Patri- 
arehs ; f< ia not, therefort, more ancient in all probahiiity than the time of Moaea. 
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And so JoBEPnus writes, A)t<.iL12.4, — 

Wherefore God declared to him (Moses) His holy Name, which had nerer been 
discovered to men before. 

296. But then we conte at once upbn the contradictory fact, 
that the naiAe, Jehovah, is repeatedly used in the earlier parts 
of the story, throughout the whole book of Genesis. And it is 
not merely employed by the writer, when relating simply, as an 
historian, in his own person, events of a more ancient date, in 
which case he might be supposed to have introduced the word, 
as having become, in his own day, after having been thus 
revealed, familiar to himself and his readers ; but it is put into 
the mouth of the patriarclis themselves, as Abraham, xiv.22, 
Isaac, xxvi.22, Jacob, sxviii.16. 

297. Nay, according to the story, it was not only known to 
these, but to a multitude of others, — to Eve, iv.l, and Lamech, 
V.29, before the Flood, and to Noah, after it, ix.26, — to Sarai, 
xvi.2, Rebekah, xxvii.7, Leah, xxix.35, Rachel, .\xx.24, — to 
Laban also, xxiv.31, and Bethuel, sxiv.50, and Abraham’s 
servant, xxiv.2 7 , — even to keathem, as Abimelech, the Philis- 
tine king of Gerar, his friend, and his chief captain, xxvi.28. 
And, generally, we are told that, as early as the time of Enos, 
the son of Seth, ‘ then began men to call upon the Name of 
Jehovah,’ iv.26, though the name was already known to Eve, 
according to the narrative, more than two centiuies before. 

298. The recognition of the plain meaning of E.vi.2-8, such 
as that quoted above from Prof. Lee, (a writer of undoubted 
orthodoxy,) would be enough at once to decide the. question as to 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. If the Name originated 
in the days of Moses, then Moses himself, certainly, in writing 
the story of the ancient Patriarchs, would not have put the 
Name into their mouths, much less into those of heathen men, 
nor could he have found it so ascribed to them in an oldei’ 
document. Prof. Lee’s view, therefore, would require us to 
suppose that, if Moses wrote the main story of the Exodus, 
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and of his own awful communications with God, as well as the 
EloMstic portions of Genesis, yet some other writer must have 
inserted the Jehovistic passages. But then it is inconceivable 
that any other writer should have dared to nii.x up, without any 
distinction, his own additions with a narrative so tenerable and 
^ sacred, as one which had actually been written by the hand of 
Moses. The interpolator must have known that the older 
document was iwt written by Moses, and had no such sacred 
character attached to it. 

299. The ordinary mode of ‘ reconciling ’ these discrepancies 
is exhibited in the following passage from Kurtz, ii.p.lOl : — 

It is not «pfessly said that theXame, Jehovuh, was unhjowu before the time of 
Moses, but merely that, in the patriarchal age, God had not revealed tlie fulness 
and depths of His Nature, to which that Nome particularly belonged. 

And so writes Kalisch, E.vi.2,3 : — 

The only poanible explanation is that already alluded to, — ‘My name, jekovah, has 
not been understood and comprehended by the Patriarchs in ita essence and depth,* 
— although it was, even in this time, already occasionally mentioned. 

But this is, evidently, an .assumption made only to get over a 
difBculty. If Abraham made use of the Name Jehovah at all, 
then God ivaa known to him in some measure — in some sense 
or other — by that Name, if not known so perfectly as by the 
Israelites in later days. If the Patriarchs employed the Name 
at all, it could scarcely have been said, ‘ I appeared imto them 
by the Name, El Shaddai ; but by my Name, Jehovah, was I 
not knoivn to them,’ and surely not when we read such words 
as these ; — 

* Abram beliered in Jehotah, and Ho counted it to him for righteousness. And 
Ho said unto him, I am Jehovah, that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, to 
give thee this land to inhorit it.’ G.xv.6,7. 

‘ I am Jehovah, the God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac ; the land, 
whereon thou liest, to tliee will I give it, and to thy seed, &c. And Jacob vowed 
a vow, Siiying, If God will bo with me, &c. then shall Jehovah be my God* 
G.xxviii. 13-21. 

* 0 God of my father Abraham, and God of my father Isaac, Jehovah, which 
saidst unto me, Ac.* G.xxxli.9. 
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Could Abram have believed in Jehovah, and God Himself 
have declared this Name to Abram, and yet Abram after all be 
said not to ‘ know God ’ by this Name ? 

After such words as the above, it appears to be a mere 
straining of the plain meaning of the Scripture, in order to 
escape from an obvious contradiction, to assign such a sense, as 
KnBTZ and Kalisch and many other able commentators do, to 
the word/ know’ in this passage of the Exodus. 

300. Like the other contradictions, however, which appear in 
the accounts of the Creation and the Deluge, the whole is 
easily explained, when we know that different writers were con- 
cerned in composing the nrirrative of the book of Genesis. 
\Mierever the name, Jehovah, is put into the mouth of any person 
throughout this book, the writer is the Jehovist. The Elohist, 
as has been said, never uses it at all, even when narrating facts 
of history in his own person : much less does he allow it to be 
uttered by any one of the personages, whose story he is telling. 

. Thus in G.xlvi.,2,3, where God appears to Jacob, we find it 
written : — 

‘And Israel took his journey with all that he had, and came to Ecrrsheba, and 
offered sacrifices unto the Elohim of his father Isaac. And Eluhim spake unto 
Israel in the visions of the night, and said. ‘ Jacob, Jacob.’ And he said, ‘ Hero 
am I.* And He said, ‘ I am Klukim^ the Elohim of th^ father^ * 

Compare the Jehovistic pas.sage, xxviii.]3 : — 

‘And, behold, Jehovah stood above it, and said, ‘/ am Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Abraham thy father, and the Elohim of Isaac* * 

So, too, in G.xlviii, where Jacob blesses Manasseh and 
Ephraim, and especially in v.15,16, where he accumulates, as it 
were. Divine titles, — 

‘ God, before whom my fathers, Abraham and Isaac, did walk, the God which 
fed me all my life long unto this day, the Angel which redeemed mo from all oril, 
bh'ss the lads,’ — 

and where the writer could hardly have failed to have put the 
word Jehovah in the patriarch’s mouth, if he had supposed it 
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known to him, it does not once occur. In fact, the Elohist 
never uses the Name, .Tehovah, in his narrative, till after he has 
explained its origin in E.vi, or, perhaps, as we shall see 
presently, in E.iii, — just as he never uses the name Abraham, 
Sarah, or' Israel, till after he has recorded the story of the 
change of the original name in each case, xvii.5,15, xxxii.28. 

301. So, too, in all the Elohistic portions of the book of 
Genesis, in some of which a multitude of names occurs, and 
many of them compounded with the Divine Name in the form 
El, there is not a single one compounded with the Name 
Jehovah, in the form either of the prefix Jeho or Jo, or the 
termination Jah, both of which were so commonly employed in 
later times. Thus there are thirteen names in G.v, sixteen in 
G.xi.10-32, fifteen in G.xxii.20-24, thirty-three in G.xxv.1-15, 
seventy in G.xlvi, in all one hundred and forty-seven names ; 
and in the last of these passages we have Israel, Jemuel, 
JahlecZ, Machiei, Jahzeei; but in not a single instance is any 
of these names compounded vjith the word Jehovalu 

302. Again, in N.i.5-15, among twenty-four new names, 
there are nine compounded with Elohim, — Eliznr, Shelumie^, 
Nethanec/, Eli&h, j&ftshama, Gamaliel, Pagief, .^dasaph, DeueZ, — 
not one tvith Jehmalu Again, in the list of spies, N.xiii.4-15, 
out of twenty-four other new names, four are compounded 
with JE'Zohim, — Gaddie/, AmmieZ, MicliacZ, Geue/, — none with 
Jehovah. And in the list of those, who are to divide the land 
by lot, N.xxxiv. 19-28, we have seven other names compoimded 
with El, — ShemucZ, iZZidad, HannicZ, KemueZ, £?izaphan, PaltieZ, 
PedaheZ, — none with Jehovah. Also in Jo.xv we have six names 
of toums compounded with El, — JabnecZ, KabzecZ, JokteeZ, 
JezreeZ, i^Ztoled, .^Ztekon, — besides the man, OthnieZ, but iiot 
one with Jehovah. 

303. Some of the passages just quoted are, undoubtedly. 
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Elohistic ; others may be, and in fact, as we shall see hereafter, 
are, most probably, Jehovistic. But, however this may bo, the 
argument derived from them is decisive against the historical 
veracity of those portions of Genesis, which represent the name 
Jehovah as being all along as familiar in the mouths of men, 
even of heathen men, as the word Elohim. They do more 
than this. They suggest also that even in the, time of the 
Jehovist, if he lived in a later age than the Elohist, the word 
Jehovah was not in very common use among the people, so as 
to be frequently employed in the composition of the names of 
their children. Otherwise, as he has introduced this Divine 
Name so freely from the first in his narrative, without ap- 
parently perceiving the incongniity which he was committing, 
we might expect that he would have just as inadvertently have 
introduced, here and there, such names as were common in hi.s 
own time, compounded with Jehovah. 

304. The above is said, assuming that it has been already 
auflSciently shown that there is no reason to suppose that the 
details of the story of the Exodus, including the lists of names, 
&c., are historically tnie. Otherwise, it might, of course, be 
argued that the very fact, that no such Jehovistic names occur 
in the whole narrative, is itself a strong indication of the 
truthfulness and hi.storical reality of the record. But then 
how can the absence of such names be reconciled with the 
statement that in the time of Enos, men ‘ began to call upon 
the name of Jehovah,’ or with the perfect familiarity with that 
name which, according to the Jehovistic portions of Genesis, 
e.xisted in all ages ? If so many names were formed, before the 
time of Moses, compounded with El, how is it that not one, 
throughout the whole book of Genesis, is compounded with 
Jehovah, on the supposition that this Name was known and 
used so freely from the first ? In fact, if only one such name, 
e.g. Jochebed, really existed in the age before Moses, it is 
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obvious that it would only have been a type of a multitude of 
others, which must have been in use in those days, but of which 
we find no sign in the Pentateuch. 

.30.5. As it is, there are only two names of persons throughout 
the whole Pentateuch and book of Joshua, which are compounded 
with Jehovah, viz. that of Joshua himself, (of whom it is expressly 
recorded, N.xiii.16, that Moses changed his name from O.shea to 
Jehoshua,) and, probably, that of Jochebed, the mother of 
Moses. But the very fact of the occurrence of this latter name, 
as a solitary instance of the forms so common iu later days 
being used in these early times, is itself a very strong indication 
that the passages in which it occurs, E.vi.20, N.xxvi.59, may be 
interpolations, the product of a later age than that even of the 
Jehovist. "VVe shall find this suspicion confirmed as we proceed. 
For the present, it will be enough to say that it seems very 
strange that, if the names of the father and mother of Jloses 
were known to the writer of the account of his birth in E.ii, 
they should not have been there mentioned at the first, instead 
of its being stated quite vaguely, ‘ There went a man of the 
house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter of Levi.’ 

306. Very different is the result, however, if we e.xamine the 
Chronicles, and quite in consistency with what we have observed 
already of the character of this book. Here we find Azaria/t, 
lCh.ii.8, in the th ird generation from Judah. Nay, the wife of 
Judah’s grandson, Hezron, who went down with Jacob into 
Egj'pt, Ls AbiVt//, ii.24, and Hezron’s grandson is Ahi/a/t, ii.25, 
and Judah’s grandson is Eeai’n/i, iv.2, and another of his early 
descendants is Jonathan, ii.32. So Issachar’s grandson is 
Kephaia/i, vii.2, and his great-grandson, Izrahia/t, and/u’s sons, 
Obadt«/(, Joel, Ishiah, v.3; and Benjamin’s grandson is Abia/<, 
v.S ; and among the early descendants of Levi are Joel, xxiii.8, 
Eehabi'a/t, v.l7, Jeiiah and Amaria/t, f.l9, and Jesia^, v.20. 
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the first cousins of Mose.s, Jesiah’s son Zecharia/t, xxiv.25, and 
JafLziah, v.27 ; and we have actually BithiViA, the daughter of 
Pharaoh, iv.18, apparently the Egyptian king. So among the 
ancestors of Samuel himself are Joel, Azariah, Zepham’a/j, vi.36, 
which, however, appear as Shaul, Uzziah, Uriel, in v.2i ; and 
among those of Asaph and Ethan, David’s contemporaries, are 
seven others, whose names are compounded with Jehovah. 

307. In short, such names abounded in these early days, 

according to the Chronicler, just as freely as in later days, from 
the age of Jacob’s great-grandchildren downwards. Before that 
age no such names are given even by the Chronicler ; while, 
among the hundreds of names mentioned in the Pentateuch 
and book of Joshua^ down to the time of the Conquest of 
Canaan, there are only two names of this kind, Joshua 
and Joohebed. It is scarcely possible to doubt that the 
Chronicler has simply invented these names. He has, appa- 
rently, copied the earlier names from the Pentateuch itself, 
down to the age of Jacob’s grandsons, and a few of their 
children. But there, it would seem, his authority failed 
him, and for the rest he had to draw upon his own re- 
sources ; and, accordingly, he has in.serted many names 
compounded with Jehovah, which were familiar to himself in 
later days. ^ 

308. In fact, the argument obviously stands thus. Either 
the Name, Jehovah, was first revealed, according to the .story, in 
the time of Moses, or it was known long before that age, from 
the very first, — from the time of Eve, G.iv.l, or of Euos, when 
‘men began to call upon the Name of Jehovah,’ G.iv.2fi. If, then, 
it was first made known in the time of Moses, how can we account 
for so many names appearing in the Chronicles, of persons who 
lived before that age, which are compounded with Jehovah, to 
say nothing of the Name itself being so freely put into the 
mouths of all kinds of persons, in the Jehovistic portions of 
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the book of Genesis? If, on the other hand, the statements 
in G.iv.1,26, are true, then, as names compounded with Elohim 
were common enough, how is it that none are found com- 
pounded with Jehovah till more than two thousand years after 
the time of Enos, appearing first, but then, according to the 
Chronicler, as plentifully as in far later times, in the age of 
Jacob’s great-grandchildren ? 

309. If, indeed, such names had first appeared after the 
timd referred to in E.iii,vi, we might have supposed that 
then, by the repiihlication of the Name, a fresh impulse was 
given to its being freely used among the people. But the 
Chronicler’s data forbid such a supposition. According to him, 
the name first began to be used freely, and then it was used 
very freely, in the composition of names, among Jacob’s great- 
grandchildren, while they were, we must suppose, miserable 
slaves in the land of Egypt However, the fictitious character 
of the Chronicler’s statements is suflBciently shown by the fact, 
that in the very age, in which he gives so many of these names, 
the Pentateuch and book of Joshua, amidst their numerous ad- 
ditional names, furnish not one of this kind, except, as before, 
Joshua and Jochebed. 


310. It should be observed that the inference, which may be 
fairly drawn from the fact above stated is two-fold : 

(i) That main portions of the Pentateuch and book of Joshua 
were composed before the name Jehovah had been long in 
such familiar use, as to be freely employed in the formation of 
Proper Names; 

(ii) That they were, probably, not written in the later ages,. 

to which many eminent critics are disposed to assign them, 

were not wTitten, for instance, after the- age of Solomon, or 
even after the latter part of David’s life, when Proper Names 
compoundetl mth Jehovah began to be common, as the 
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history shows, and, therefore, they would most likely have 
crept into the text. Thus we have David’s son.s, Adoni/a/t, 
and Shephatta/i, 2S.iii.4, Jedidi’a/t, Solomon’s other name, 
xii.25, Jbnadab, David’s nephew, xiii.3, Jonathan, the son 
of Abiathar, xv.27, Benaiafc, JeAoiada, and Je/toshapbat, 
xx.23,24, another BenaiaA, Jonathan, Urio/t the Hittite, 
xxiii.30,32,39. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE DERIYATION OF THE NAME MORIAH. 

311. There is, however, one word in Genesis, the name of 
a •place, npio, Jlortn/t, G.sxii.2, which appears at first sight to 
be compounded with Jehovah. Hengstenbero, i.274-277, in- 
sists very strongly on this point; and, for the sake of the 
Hebrew student and critic, we must consider his arguments 
at length. 

For the ordinary reader, however, it will be suflScient to 
observe as follows: — 

(i) This is the only instance in the whole book of Genesis, 
where any name of place or person i.s (apparently) compounded 
with the name Jehovah ; it is, therefore, highly probable from 
the first, tha't the derivation maintained by Hengstenberg may 
be erroneous. 

(ii) It is nvost unlikely that this place was generally known 
— (as the Divine command in v.2, ‘ Get thee into the land of 
Moriah,’ evidently implies) — known, therefore, to the idola- 
trous Canaanites, — by a name compounded with Jehovah, 
when there is not a single other instance, in the whole 
Bible, of the c-vistence of another name, so compounded, in. 
that aye. 

(iii) It is impossible that the place could Inive been already 
known familiarly as ‘ ^loriah,’ which means, according to Heng- 
STENBERG, ‘appearance of Jehovah,’ before that very ‘appear- 
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ance of Jehovah ’ took place, described in the story, G.xxii, to 
■which the giving of the name itself is ascribed. 

(iv) It is shown below, on critical grounds, that the word 
in question, njilo, cannot be formed as Hengstenbebg sup- 
poses. 

(v) It is also shown below that there' is no real ground for 
the identification of the modnt of Abraham’s sacrifice with the 
Temple Hill at Jerusalem, the hill of ‘ Jehovah’s appearance ’ 
to David, 2Ch.iii.l, the assumption of which identity is one of 
the main supports of Hengstenbebg’s argument. 

(vi) The reader is referred to Chap. X for the reasons which 
lead us to identify the moimt of Abraham’s sacrifice with Mount 
Gerizim. 

312. We proceed now to consider the arguments of Heng- 
STENBEBG smatim. 

(i) ‘Although irfGcnesis the composition of Proper Names with El is through- 
out predoToinant {!), — (which indicates that the knowledge of JiHoraH was yet 
feeble and vacillating, that men did not yet properly venture to associate Him, the 
High and Holy One, with earthly things, and satisfied themselves with what was 
constant and invariable, rather with the lower and more general names of God, 
(such as Elohim,) whicli corresponded to the general and prevailing state of re- 
ligious knowledge and sentiment,) — yet, at least, there is one Proper Name, which 
indisputably is compounded -with JanovsH, vis. Moriah, precisely that, in which 
the ‘ JinovAH ’ could with least propriety be wanting, whether we look at the first 
great event, by which the place was consecrated in the Patriarchal life, or keep 
in view the later historical developement.‘ 

Am. I reply, generally, as above, that the introduction of el, in Ihoper l*mc« 
compounded with the name of the Deity, is not merely the predominant, but the i'n- 
variaUe, usage, throughout the book of Genesis, in a multitude of instances, both 
of persons and places ; and, therefore, it is d priori exceedingly improbable that 
this single name should form an exception to the universal role. Itjs also, as said 
above, higlily improbable that, in that age, at all events, when names generally 
were not so compounded, the place in question should have been commonly known, 
(as is implied by the command given to Abraham, ‘ Get thee into the land of 
Moriah,’) — known, therefore, to the CanaaniUf, as well as to Abraham, — by a 
name compounded with the name Jehovah. 
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(ii) ‘That the name was first formed on the occasion of the event mentioned in 
G.xxii, is expressly stated in t*.14 ; so that the use of it in t;.2 must be considered 
QA prclrptie {\) ' 

Ana. That is to say, according to Henostbniibbo, when God Almighty said to 
Abraham, *Oet thee into the land of Moriah/ He, the Divine Being, used tho 
name, Moriah, prolfptkalltf! He commanded Abraham to go to a place., which itaa 
not yet called by the name by which He called it / 

But, in point of fact, r.l4 does not * expressly state ’ that the name ‘Moriah’ 
was formed on this occasion. It says, ‘ Ablaham called the name of that place 
(not Aforiah, but Jehovah-Jireh, H^T njn\ v.'ith exprcaa reference to the 

jjrotwrA, ‘As it is said, In tho Mount of Jehovah it (or He) shall be seen 

(iii) •* The name is compounded of the Hophal participle of the verb 

and nbbnn’iation of means literally ‘ the shown of 

Jehovah the appearance of Jehovah/ This derivation is supported by the only 
admissible etymology, joined with the demonstrable falsehood of any other. The 
Hophal of tho verb occurs in tho Pentateuch four times, and nowhere else, 
and certainly in the sense of ‘ being canned to sfc,’ viz. E.xxv.40, xxvi.30, 

L.xiii.49, D.iv.35, 

Ana. It is difficult to see how the Hophal participle of nSl c*an possibly have 
the moaning assign^ni to it by Henostkxbbrg, viz. * the shown (*» the appear- 
ance) of Jehovah,’ or the kindr«'d meaning proposed for it bf^ Knobel, (Geneeis., 
p.l74,) ‘ the shown of Jehovah’ — ‘the place which Jehovah has shov^m/ In tlie 
first throe of the four instances alx>ve quoted, in which tho Hophal of this verb is 
used, it is employed in the souse, which it ought regularly to have, of ‘being made 
to sec’; and, most probably, it is to be taken in tho same sense in tho fourth 
instance, L.xiii.49, with a peculiar use of the particle ri{<, prefixed to a nomi- 
native, os in G.xvii.5, E.x.8, L.x.18, thus [nbn"n^jl Priest shall 

be shown it » shall be madato see it’ 

Besides, the derivation proposed by Hbnostexbbbg, viz. nj"n^")D == H^O. 
is inadmissible. It will be obsen’ed that in each of the above four instances the 
characteristic radical, {<. of the verb i® uot \\'anting. It could not have been 
omitted in a word compounded of the Hophal of HK*1 ?!'• 

On this point H. mys: * Tho trilling (!) deviation from the common form of the 
participle in Hophal has been sufficiently justified by Fvlt.p.b, Miac. Theol. ii.I4.* 

On referring to Fuller {Camb. Un. JAb. ii.27,30) I find that he gives no ‘justi- 
fication’ whatever for tho omission of this His words are ‘then by some kind 
of contraction is struck out* (turn per contructioncm quondam eliditur {(). 

[H. then prow^cds to show the ‘ demonstrable falsehood of any other derivation.* 
But. as we do not profess to bo able to give with certainty tho true origin and 
meaning of the word, we need not consider at length this part of his argument. 
Ho proceeds, however, as follows.] 
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(it) ‘ This doriration and meaning of the namo w olludod to in 2Cb.iiil, ‘ Then 
Solomon began to build the Houao of Jehovah at Jenisnlom in Mount Moriaky 
where He appeared to David his father.* Comp, lCh.xxi.l6, ‘And ho 

Jehovah.* and 2S.xxiv.l7, ‘when he saw the 

angel* The name Moriah had Wn revivf-d under David : the ‘ appearance of 
Jehovah,* of which it was a memorial, bad been repeated to him. On this account 
iSolomon chose exactly this spot for tho Snnetuoiy of Jehovah.* 

Ans, It is possible that the Chronicler may have made the false etymology, 
which H. ascribes to him, of deri\"ing n*^iO. the name of the Temple Hill, tiom 
the verb with reference to Jehovah’s ‘appearing* to David. But tho LXX 
version seems to imply the contrary, siuce it reads in 2Ch.iii.l, iy toD *Apmplay 
‘in tho mount of iVraoria,* and the Syriac also has ‘ tho mountain of tho Amorites.* 
Yet, however this may be, it wouM still be impossible that the place of Abraham*s 
sacrifioe should have been called * Moriah,* if that word means ‘ the appearance of 
Jehovah,* three daps, at leasts before Jihovah appeared to Abraham. Hjcxii.2,4. 


(v) ‘ This derivation forms the basis of the passage in G.xxii.14. ‘And Abraham 
called the namo of tho place Jehovuh-Jireh, Jehovah will sce\ ns it 

is said to this day, In the mount of Jehovah He will be eeen' The namo of tho 
place, in its pwuliar form, o<^:urs in r.2, and is assumed to be universally 
known.* 

Ans. No doubt, the name, n\n'i Jehovah-Jireb, is derived from the verb 

‘to sec,* with express referencf- to the wonD of Abraham in f.8, ‘God will 
provide for Himself (lit see for Himself, the lamb for a burnt-offering.* 

But tills docs not show that any connection exists between n*"j1D in v.2 and nXl 

» ‘ T T’ 

or that tho place could have been called the ‘ appearance of Jehovah,* and this 
name bo usid £n‘oly by Jehovah Himself, as a name ‘universally known,* before 
that ‘ appearance * took place, in consequence of which tho namo itself is supposed 
by H. to have originated. 


(vi) ‘For this reason an explanatory paraphrase is substituted for it in 
n^n^; >md in such a case, throughout Genesis, it is usual to give not a 
strict etymological derivation, but only an allusion to tho etymology. That God’s 
‘seeing* here, where it is mentioned with reference to v.8, ‘God will provide 
'will see*) for Himself/ is only so far noticed as it is inseparably con- 
nected vrith his ‘being seen* or ‘appearing/ the following words prove, 'As it is 
said to this day, &c.* Tlie hope of tho future appearing rests upon the certainty 
of tho present appearing. On Moriah, tho place of God’s appearing, He has 
appearc'd; and there, faith hopes, He will manifest Himself for the future/ 

Ans. Evidently r.l4 contains a proverb which was current in the writer’s day, 
tho general meaning of which is that, in tho time and place of need, God’s care 
will ho manifested for the obedient soul, that steadily pursues the path of faith 
and duty. The LXX translate iv ry bpu Kipioj ‘in tho mount tho Lord 
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was seen,* that is, they appear to hare read n)n'. — ‘ in the mount (i. c. 

in the extreme pinch of difficulty) Jehorah shall be seen* = ‘ Man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity.* Indeed, from the reference which is here made from the name 
to fhe protrr/^, we should rather expect the same form of expression to occur in each, 
so that in the latter in3 stand by itself, and niH' he taken as the subject of 
the verb as it is in the former, and this is what wo find in the LXX ver- 

sion, Still, however, the agreement is not quite complete; since, as the present 
Masoretictext stands, (whicli expresso.s also the reading of the LXX,) wo have in the 
name, HJilS nnd in the ^roetrh, rR<")'. njn', the vowel-points of the verb 

being different in the two cases, while the cunsonant.s are the same. Tcch 
(G rticjfs, ^.394) suggests that the original writer meant to be read in both 

cases, but he supposes that the vowel-points have been changed in the name, so as 
to refer it to the expression in f.8. Is not the contrary, Iiowever, more pro- 
hnhle, viz. that the writer meant to be read in both cases, by which the 

reference is made at once to t.8 ? Only, on either supposition, the change in 
the vowel-sounds must have been made at an early age, before the LXX translation 
was made. 

In this proverb, however, there is no kind of prediction, that in that particular 
mount, at some future time, viz. the cbiys of David, there should be a second re- 
markable ‘appearance of Jehovah.’ 

(vii) ‘ Thus the expression, * as it is this day,* is to be regjirded as a prophetic 
anticipation, on account of E.xv.l7, where this anticipation, the hope of a future 
and more glorious revelation of God upon the site of the former, is yet more 
clearly expressed, — ‘ Thou shalt bring them in, and plant them in the mountain of 
Thine inheritance, in the place, Jehovah, which Thou hast made for Thee to dwell 
in, in the Sanctuary, Jehovah, which Thy hands have estabbshed.* Abbn-Ezbx’s 
and Rosbnmcxlrb’s interpretation of the ‘mountain [of Thine inheritance],* as 
the ‘mountainous land of Canaan,* deserves no attention. That the mount Moriah, 
as the place which Jehovah would choose liereafter for the habitation of His Name, 
is intended, the two following clauses show plainly enough.* 

Ans, It is by no means plain that mount Moriah i.s intended throughout the 
verse in question. On the contrary’, it would rather seem that there is a gradual 
narrowing of the holy circle, in whidr God’s Presence was .“pecially to be mani- 
festeth/rom the whole laud of Canaan, the ' mountain of God’s inheritance,’ (comp. 
Jo.xi.16, ‘the mountain of Israel and the valley of the same,*) which was holy, 
to the * more holy ’ City, ‘ the place which He would choose to dwell in,* and tho 
‘most holy’ Sanctmiry. 

But, supposing with HEXGSTEyBEBO that the Temple is referred to throughout, 
and that the ‘mount* here mentioned is mount Moriah, there is not the least reason 
for regarding this passage as referring to tho fulfilment of the (supposed) pre- 
iliction in G.xxii.l4. 
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(viii) *It might, to be snre, be said, on the other hand, that tU author had 
irantftrrtd to the patriarchal times a name of later origin. But this objection 
would only have force, if other decisive reasons rendered it necessary to fix the 
origin oj" the name Jehovah in a later age. Thus much may be inferred with cer- 
tainty, from the occurrence of the name Moriah, that the writer never imagined a 
later origin of the name Jehovah. And, with his authority on o\ir side, we need 
not be alarmed at every alight attack.* 

Ans. There is, os it seems to me, ‘decisive* proof of the later origin of the 
^ name Jehovah, and proof also that the name was not in common use — if in uso 
at all — before the time of tho Elohist Still wc cannot, in accordance with our 
view, assume that, in the passage now before us, a later name has been trans- 
ferred by the writer to patriarchal times; because the greater port of G.xxii, 
including t^2, which contains tho name Moriah, U, undoubtedly, as we shall sec, 
due to the Elohist, and ho could not have cmploytKl in this way a name com- 
pounded with Jehovah. Thus wo are at variance on this point With Da Wbttb, 
who supposes (Einl. in A. T, § 158) that a later name is here transferred to tho 
patriarchal age, taking for granted that reference is here made to tho mount on 
which the Temple was built, and infers that this passage of Genesis must have 
been written in Solomon's ago, with tho view of attaching an ancient celebrity 
to the site of tho new Temple. 


313. I have sho'vra, as I believe, that the name Moriah, 
whatever may be its origin and meaning, cannot be com- 
pounded, as Hesg'stexberg maintains, of ntn and n*, and can- 
not, certainly, have been given to the place of Abraham’s 
sacrifice, in consequence of that ‘ appearance of Jehovah,’ which 
occurred, according to the story, three days, at least, after the 
occasion, on wliich the name itself is put into the mouth 
of the Almighty. It remains now to be considered what 
may, perhaps, be the real meaning and origin of the name 
Moriah. 

314. And here, first, let it be observed that G.xxii.2 does not 
speak of any ^ mount Moriah,’ but of the ‘land of Moriah,’ 
which is supposed to have been well-known to Abraham, 
whereas the nvnmt, on which he was to sacrifice his son, was 
not as yet known to him, but was to be pointed out to him 
by God Himself : — ‘ Take now thy son, thine only son, Isaac, 
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whom thou loveet, and get thee into the land of Moriah, and 
offer him there for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains 
which I will tell thee of.' As Bleee oij^rves. Stud. u. Krit. 
1831,p.520-524,— 

It i« Tcry arbitrary to suppose that, whereas it is said, v.l4, that Abraham called 
the place ‘ Juhovah-Jireh,* yet the writer meant it to be understood that he did 
not really call it by this name, but by the other name, Moriah, by wliicli the whole 
district round was already known. 

315. Accordingly, JIichaelis in the Suppl. to his Heb. Lex. 

draws attention to the fact, that the prefix fi in iiniDn may not 
be, as is generally supposed, the article, since the Hebrews did 
not say ‘ the land of Canaan,’ but IJQ? and there- 
fore might be expected to write and not if 

they wished to express the land of Moriah ; and observing 
further the LXX and Syr. versions of 2Ch.iiLl, which are given 
in (312.iv.Ana.), he adds, — 

■ I cannot approve of tho phraao being rendered ‘ land of the Amoritee,’ for this 
would require n'^DK, uud not nnOH ; but I leave it doubtful whether the n 
is part of the name, or a prefix.’ 

316. In the case of Abraham’s sacrifice, however, the LXX 
render the expression, n'llDn }*TK^X by »is rrfv yrjv rrjv wInjXtjv, 
‘to the high land;’ and it is very noticeable that in G.xii.6, 
where the Hebrew text has iTjiO E.V. the plain (more pro- 
perly, the oak or terebinth') of Moreh,' the LXX has rijv Spvv 
Tr)v {rfn]\i]v, ‘the high oak.’ So in D.xi.30 they translate 
rr^b Svi?, E.V. ‘beside the plains (rather, terebinths) of 
Moreh,’ by 'trX'qaiov Ttjt Spins rfjs {nfnjkris, ‘ near the high oak,’ 
and in Ju.vii.l, they render niiBij ng3|b, E.V. ‘by the hill of 
Moreh,’ by otto ra^aadapuopai. 

Again, in G.xxii.2, Aquila has, instead of ‘to the land of 
Moriah,’ els rgvyrjv Trjv leaTeuftavr}, ‘ to the conspicuous land,’ Stm- 
UACHUS, els Ttjv yrjv rgs omaalas, ‘ to the land o/ the vision,' not 
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(N.B.) ‘ of the appearance of Jehovah^ and so also the Vulgate 
has, in terram visionia, ‘ to the land of vision.’ 

It would seem that the two latter versions must have been 
made from a reading, HKno, ‘ vision,’ instead of miD ; and, pos- 
sibly, Aquila and the LXX may have read the same, deducing 
from it the notion' that the land in question was ‘far-seen,’ 
‘conspicuous,’ ‘ high,’ ‘ lofty.’ And tliis seems rather to be 
confirmed by the Samaritan tert, which has, as it were, a mix- 
ture of the two readings, ilKHD. 


t 
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CHAPTER X. 

MOUNT QERIZIM THE MOUNT OP ABBAEAH’S SACRIFICE. 

317. Again, it will be observed that Hengstenberg’s argu- 
ment rests mainly on the assumption that the ‘ mount Moriah,’ 
which he supposes to be indicated in G.xxii.2, is the same as 
that actually mentioned in the Hebrew text of 2Ch.iii.l, viz. 
the hill at Jerusalem on which the Temple was built, and 
where, as he imagines, the second ‘ appearance of Jehovah’ 
took place. But the fact is, that in only one single place of 
the O. T., viz. in the above passage of the Chronicles, written 
two hundred years after the Captivity, is the name n*'0Dn, what- 
ever may be its meaning, applied to the Temple Hill at all. 
As Bleek observes: — 

In all earlier writings oitcr the time of Solomon, in the later Psalms, and in 
the Prophets, the hill, on which the Temple stood, is without exception called 
Zion. Wherever mention is made of the Sanctuary, Jehovah's earthly dwelling- 
place, Zion is invariably named, never once ^Moriah. 

.318. The following are some of the passages which prove, 
beyond a doubt, that the Temple, as well as the Tabernacle, 
was built on Mount Zion. We omit many, where ‘ Zion ’ may 
be understood as standing for the whole city of Jerusalem, and 
also a multitude of passages which occur in the Psalms since 
it might be disputed whether these were written before after 
the days of David. But Theupp observes very justly. Ancient 
Jerusalem, p.24 : — 
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It cannot bo denied that the idea of * holinesa ’ is inseparably connected with 
the name Zion ; and, if Zion was the Temple-hill, it is easily seen why Jerusalem, 
as the holy city, should be called by this name ; but, bad Zion been exactly the 
part of the city in which the Temple did not stand, then the use of the name 
Zion, to conrey the idea of holiness, becomes absolutely inexplicable. 

319. But the following passages from the Prophets were cer- 
tainly written while the Temple was still standing, and they 
refer plainly to the Sacred h ill itself, and not to the city. 

* Blow ye the trumpet in Z/Vn, and soundman alarm in my holy mountain* Joel ii.I. 

*So shall ye know that I am Jehovah your God, divelliny in Zion, my holy 

mountain* Joel iii.l7. 

' Upon Mount Zion shall be deliverance, and there shall bo holineoa* Ob.l7. 

‘ Jeliovah of Hosts, wliich dttdUth in Mount Zion* Ie.viii.18. 

‘ The place of the Same of Jehovah of Hosts, the Mount Zion* Is.xviii.7. 

•Jehovah shall reiyn over them in Mount Zum from henceforth, even for ever.* 
Mic.iv.7. 

In the following passages Blount Zion is expressly dis- 
tinguished from the whole city of Jerusalem. 

*In Mount Zion and in Jenisalem shall be deliverance,’ Joel ii.32. 

•When Jehovali hath performed His whole work upon Mount Zion and on 
Jerusalcib.’ Is.x.12. 

•When Jehovah of Hosts shall reign in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem.’ ls.xxiv.23. 

So too, after the return from the Captivity and the re- 
building of the Temple, we read, Zech.viii.3 — 

‘ Thus saith Jehovah, I am returned unto Zum, and will dwell in the midst of 
Jerusalem; and Jenisalem shall bo called a city of truth, and the mountain of 
Jeho^■ah of Hosts, the holy mountain,*— 
e 

where the parallelism of the Hebrew poetry shows that ‘ Zion ’ is 
the ‘ mountain of Jehovah, the holy mountain.’ 

320. So too, in the time of the Maccabees we read : — 

•Upon this all the host assembled thcnwelves together, and went up into Mount 
Sion; and when they saw the Sanctuary desolate and the altar profaiietl, and the 
gates bumwl up, and shrubs growing up in the courts, as in a forest or in one of 
the mouutainf*, yea, and the Priests’ chambers pulled down, &c.’ lM.iv.37, 38. 

* So they went up to Mount Sion with joy and gladness, where they offered 
burnt-offerings, &c.* lM.v.54. 

•After this went Nicanor up to Mount Sion, and there came out of the Sanctuary 
certain of the Priests, &c.* lM.vii.33; see also ‘I will burn up this House,* if.35. 
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*So then they \rroto it on tables of brass, \i'hich they set upon pillars in Mount 
Sion* lM.xiv.27: comp. t’.48, *So they commanded that this writing should be 
put in tables of brass, and that they should be set up within the compass of the 
SanciiMry in a conspicuous place. 

321. It is true that in this age the‘ city of David ’ was evidently 
distinguished from Amount Zion’; since the SjTian king’s forces 
held a strong ‘tower’ in the ‘city of David,’ lM.ii.31, vi.2 6, 
vii.32, xiii.49,52, xiv.7,36, while the Jews fortified ‘ mount Zion,’ 
lM.iv.60, >1.7,26,48,51,54,61,62, x.ll, xiii,52 ; whereas Zion is 
called the ‘city of David,’ in 2S.V.7, IK.viii.l, lCh.xi.5. For 
the discussion of this question see Thbupp’s, Ancient Jerusalem, 
p.12-30. Perhaps, the ‘ city of David ’ with its ‘ tower ’ occupied 
the site of the old Jebusite fortress upon the northern end of 
Mount Zion ; whereas the ‘ Sanctuary ’ was built upon the 
southern eminence of the same Mount ; and hence we read, 
lM.xiii.52, of the ‘ hill of the temple that was by the tower.’ 
But, however this apparent discrepancy may be explained, and 
whatever view may be taken of the Chronicler’s solitary note 
of the name ‘ Moriah ’ being given to the Temple-hill, it may 
be considered as certain, from the above evidence, that both 
the Tabernacle and Temple were built on mount Zion, which 
fact will be found of some importance, as we proceed, in con- 
sidering the age of certain of the Psalms. 

322. Although, therefore, Jloriah may have been commonly 
used for the Temple Hill in the Chronicler’s days, (though this 
must be considered doubtful,) yet the fact above stated by 
Bleek leads us at once to two conclusions : — 

(i) In opposition to De Wette, that no writer of Solomon’s 
days could have written this story of Abraham’s sacrifice, intro- 
ducing the name Moriah, in order to attach celebrity to the 
Temple-Hill ; since such a writer would surely have sought to 
attach such honour to the name of Zion ; 

(ii) In opposition to Hengstendero, that the Jews, from 
David’s time and downwards, never could have understood the 
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hill of Abraham’s sacrifice to have been mount Moriah, the 
Temple Hill; since then the Psalmists and Prophets would 
surely have made free use, or made use occasionally, of this 
name Moriah, — at least, after its having been ‘revived,’ as 
Henostenbero says, in the days of David, — and not Zion ex- 
clusively. As it is, there is no indication in the Bible, except 
in this one very late notice of the untrustworthy Chronicler, 
that the Temple Hill was ever really called by this name. 

At all events, as Sleek observes — 

* Kot one of all the ancitni interpreters has thought of nniDH in G.xxii.2 being 
identical with mount Moriah, the Temple Hill, except the Targ. Jor., although 
with the present Masoretic rending such a reference wns so natural. Probably, 
this reading may be of very recent origin, not earlier than tho introduction of the 
Masoretic punctnation.* 

323. It was the more necessary to examine thoroiighly into 
this question of the derivation of the name Moriah, not only 
because the fact of its being compounded with Jehovah, as 
Hengbtenbebg asserts, would militate with our view that the 
name Jehovah was not in common use in the days of the 
Elohist, but also because, if the place of Abraham’s sacrifice 
was really meant to point to Mount Moriah, on which the Temple 
was afterwards buUt, our confidence in the conjecture which 
we have put. forward, that Samuel was the Elohistic author of 
Genesis, would be shaken. For in that case it is clear that 
some reference would be here imiended to the future build- 
ing of the Temple ; and it would be necessary, for the 
maintenance of our view, to suppose that Samuel, before his 
death, had advised David upon this point ; whereas there is no 
reason whatever from the history for such an assumption, ex- 
cept, indeed, that there seems to have been in Samuel’s days a 
Sanctuary and city of Priests at Xob, which, as we shall see 
(364), is supposed to have been situated on the Mount of Olives, 
in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem. It is possible that 
Samuel may have advised David as to building a Tabernacle, 
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and drawing his people, from time to time, to some royal city 
for religious purposes; though, it is true, the long delay of 
ten years, which ensued after Diivid’s accession to the throne, 
before he did this, might seem rather to negative such a sup- 
position, and to indicate that the idea was either David’s 
own, or was due to the suggestion of others, such as Nathan 
and Gad. 

324. But then David had only reigned two years and a half 
over cdl Israel, when he brought up the Ark. And, though we 
see no signs of his establishing any stated religious services at 
Hebron, where he reigned previously over Judah for seven 
years, yet he may h<ave waited till his supremacy was firmly 
secured over the whole land, before attempting to carry into 
execution any such a charge of the aged Seer. The choice of 
Jerusalem, however, as his royal city, seems to have been 
entirely David’s own, and in Samuel’s time, apparently, there 
was no idea entertained of it, any more than of building a 
Temple. If, therefore, it were necessary to imderstand this 
Elohistic passage as referring to Mount Moriah near Jerusalem, 
we should be obliged to abandon the supposition of Samuel’s 
being its author, and we should have to put the date of the 
Elohist as low down as the latter part of David’s reign, which 
will not accord, as will be seen hereafter, with all our signs of 
time. 

325. But upon this point I copy an extract from St.unlev’s 
Sinai and Palestine, p.250-253. 

What is aflSrmod by the Gentile tradition, with regard to the connection of 
Ocrizim with Melchizcdck, is affirmed by the Samaritan tradition, with regard 
to its connection with the sacrifice of Isaac. ‘ Bt^yond all doubt,* (this is the form 
in which the story is told amongst the Samaritans tliemsclTcs,) 'Isaac was offered 
on Ar-Oerizim, Abraham said, ‘Let Us go up, and sacrifice on the raountnin.’ 
Ho took out a rope to fasten his son; but Isaac said, ‘No! I wll lio stllL* 
Thrice the knife refused to cut. Then God from heaycn called to Gabriel, *Go 
down, and save Isaac, or I will destroy thee from among the angels.’ From tho 
serenth heaven Gabriel called, and pointed to the ram. The place of the rani’a 
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capture is still shewn near the Holy Place.’ The Jewish tradition, as represented 
hy Josephus, transfers the scene to the hill, on which the Temple was afterwards 
erected at Jerusalem ; and this belief has been perpetuated in Christian times, as 
attached to a spot in the garden of the Abyssinian Convent, nut. indeed, on Mount 
Moriah, but immediately to the cast of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with 
the intention of connecting the sacrifice of Isiiac with the Crucifixion. An ancient 
thorn tree, covered with the rags of pilgrims, i« still shown as tlic thicket in which 
the ram was caught 

But the Samaritan tradition is confirmed by the circumstances of the story* 
Abraham was ‘in the land of the Philistines,' probably at the extreme south. 
From Beershoba to Gaza he would probably be conceived to move along the 
Pliilistine plain, and then on the morning of the third day he would arrive in the 
plain of Sharon, exactly where the massive height of Gt'rizim is visible ‘ afar off,’ 
and from thence half a day would bring him to its summit. Exactly such a view 
is to be had in that plain ; and, on the other hand, no such view or impression 
can fairly be said to bxist on the road from BecTsheba to Jerusalem, even if what 
is at most a journey of two days could be extended to three. The towers of 
Jerusalem are, indeed, seen from the ridge of Mar Elias, at the distance of Ihree 
miles. But there is no elevation, nothing corresponding to the ‘ place afar off,* to 
which Abraham * lifted his eyes,’ And the special locality, which Jew'ish 
tradition has assigned for the place, and w*hose name is the chief guarantee for 
the tradition, — Mount Moriah, the Hill of the Temple, — is not ivriWc, till t\e 
traveller is doseupem t/, at the southern edge of the valley of from whence 

he looks down vpon as ona laoer cmine^ice. 

And he states his maturer views as follows, Lectures on the 
Jewish Church, j9.48,49 : — 

From the tents of Beersheba he set forth at the rising of the sun, and went 
unto the place of which God had told him. It was not the place which Jewish 
tradition has selected on Mount Moriah in Jerusalem,— still loss that which 
Christian tradition shows, even to the thicket in which the ram Wiis caught, hard 
by the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, — still less that which Mussulman tradition 
indicates on Mount Arafat, at Mecca. Rather we must look to that ancient 
Sanctuary of whicli I have already spoken, the natural altar on the summit of 
Mount Gcrizim. On that spot, at tliat time the holiest in Pab'stine, the crisis was 
to take place. One, two, three days’ journey from Beersheba, — in the distance 
the high crest of the mountain appears. And ‘Abraham lifted up his eyes and 
saw the place afar off.’ 

326. To the above I will add the following remarks. 

(i) It is much more probable that the site of such a sacri- 
fice would be laid upon the ‘ smooth sheet of rock ’ (Stanley, 
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Sinai and Palestine^ p.238) upon the top of Mount Gerizim, 
in a central situation, visible, as the Table Mountain near 
Maritzburg in Natal, like a huge natural altar, to all the 
country roimd, yet where the transaction would be private and 
concealed from men’s eyes, than on the low hill of the Temple, 
in the southern district of Judah, and in the invnudiate neigh- 
bourhood of the Jebusite city of Jerusalem, if not, indeed, 
actually included within its circuit, for Araxmah the Jebusite 
certainly lived upon it in David’s days, and his family may 
have lived there in Samuel’s. 

(ii) In D.xi.30 we read of Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal. 

‘ Are they not on the other side Jordan, by the way where the 
sun goeth down, in the land of the Canaanites, which dwell in 
the champaign over against Gilgal, beside the terebinths 

E.V. ‘ plains ’) of Moreh ? ’ But there was evidently one very 
remarkable hill or mountain in that land, since in Ju.vLi.l we 
read of the host of the Midianites being ‘ on the north side of 
the hill of Moreh, in the valley.’ Now' Gerizim was noted 
both as the highest,* and also as one of the most feHile,^ of 
the hills of that district. May not Gerizim and Ebal have 
been ‘ the mountains ’ of the ‘ land of Moreh,’ one of which 
was to be pointed oul to Abraham ? 

(iii) 3Ioreh was already distinguished and hallowed as the 
place, where Abram first halted, after his entrance into the 
land of Canaan, G.xii.6, ‘And Abram passed through the land 
unto the place of Sichem, unto the terebinth (E.V. ‘ plain ’) of 
Moreh.' It was, therefore, closely connected with the life of 

• t 4 rapi^dr ipot Kori tV ’Xaeafniar Ipiv imu> i^tnjXiraToy. ‘Moont 
Gerizim is the highest of the mountains throughout Samaria.’ Josephus. 
Anl.v.1,2. 

t Retulit mihi Jacobus Levi, montem Garizim csso fortilissimura, fontibus et 
scaturiginihus irriguum; montem Ebal contra plani aridnm et stcrilem esso. 
■ Jacobus Levi related to me that Mount Gerizim was most fertile, watered with 
founts and springs, whereas Ebal on the contrary was altogether arid and barren.’ 
Lunoi-r, quoted by Kewnicott, Ditt.ii.p.SS. 
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Abraham, whereas Mount Moriah at Jerusalem was wholly 
strange to it. 

(iv) The later Jews may have had the same reason for cor- 
rupting this passage in Genesis, by changing miO, Moreh, into 
n'HO, Moriah, so as to draw away attention and honour from 
the famous, or, in their view, infamous, Samaritan mountain to 
their own Temple-hill, as they had for making the change in 
D.xxvii.4, Jo.vUi.SO, where, as Ke.nnicott, Diss.n.c.l, has con- 
vincingly shown, they have undoubtedly changed the original 
Oeriziniy which still stands in the Samaritan copies of the 
Pentateuch, into Ebal, making thus the latter, — the barren 
mount, the mount of cursing, D.xxviLlS, instead of Gerizim, 
the fertile mount, the mount o-f blessing, D.xxvii.l2, — on 
which Joshua himself, \vith the royal tribe of Judah, .the 
priestly tribe of Levi, and his own tribe of Joseph, were to 
stand ‘to bless the people,’ v.\2 — to be the moimt, on which 
Joshua and all Israel were to build an altar, and offer peace- 
offerings, and At there, and rejoice before Jehovah their God, 
and set up great stones, with the Law engraved upon them, to 
remain as a record for all future ages. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE NAMES ELOHIM AND JEHOTAH. 

.327. The word Elohim, B'ri78, is a plural noun; it is the 
general name for Deity in the Hebrew language, and may be 
used, accordingly, for a heathen god. Upon this word Kuenen 
observes, p.62 : — 

Tho plural as well as the singular is derived from the root 

which is not used in Hebrew, but in Arabic has tho meaning ‘to fear, 
tlread, tremble.’ Hence, is properly ‘ fear,’ then ‘ object of fear ’ ; compare tho 

use of *tPl9, ‘fear, terror,’ G.xixi. 42,63, [where God is called ‘the Fear of Isaac ’j ; 
and in the same sense is used. How the plural fo«n is to be explained, 

whether it expresses the abstract, (res trtmendis — numtn Iremendum, ‘the Deity,’) 
or is a pluralis majesiatieus, or, perhaps, a real plural, and so a relic of a former 
state of polj-thcism, 1 leave undetermined. It is enough that Elohim, by virtue 
of its original meaning, is used to denote Deity in general. 

328. It is, therefore, quite a mistake to think of proving the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as some do, from the fact, that Elohim 
is a plural name. It is true, this plural noun is generally used 
with a singular verb, — but not always; for it occurs with a 
plural verb in G.xx.13, and with a plural adjective or participle 
in Jo.xxiv.l9, Ps.lviii.12. And, as above mentioned, it is used of 
an idol, — Dagon, lS.v.7, Astarte, lK.xi.5, Baalzebub,2K.i.2,3,6, 
— as well as of the True God. It is, therefore, most pro- 
bably, a pluralis cxcellentiw, according to the very common 
Hebrew idiom, by which a plural noun is used to express a 
superlative degree of excellence of any kind. Thus we have 
D'JUt, ‘ a cruel lords,’ Is.xi.\.4, and ‘ If I am a lords, 
where is my fear?’ Mal.i.6; so DV’if), ‘the Holy Ones,’ Pr.ix. 10, 
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Hos.xi.12, ‘God my Makers,’ Jobxxxv.lO, ‘Remember 

thy Creators, Ecc.xii.l, ‘thy Husbands is thy Makers, 

Is.liv.5, ‘Jehovah is thy Keepers, Ps.c.xxi.5. 

So, too, '318, Adonai, ‘ Lord,’ so often used for God, is plutal ; 
and in D.x.17 we have the double plural, D'l'ns '318, ‘Lords of 
lords.’ 

329. Jehovah, however, is never used of a heathen god ; it is 
the proper Personal Name of Him, who is declared to be em- 
phatically the covenant God of the Hebrew people, ‘Jehovah, 
the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob,’ E.iii.16, ‘Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews,’ i’. 18, 
‘ Jehovah, your God,’ vi.7. Hence it is never used as an ap- 
pellative, as Elohim often is. Thus we may find it written, 
‘thy Elohim,’ ‘Elohim of Israel,’ ‘Jehovah, your Elohim,’ &c. 
but not ‘ thy Jehovah,’ ‘ Jehovah of Israel,’ ‘ Elohim, thy Je- 
hovah.’ 

The assertion, therefore, of Dr. McCaul, Aids to Faith, 
p.l95, if it is really true of any of the more noteworthy results 
of modern criticism, is certainly not applicable to our reason- 
ing:— 

The theory [of the existence of distinct Elohistic and Johovislic pas8.iges in 
Genesis] rests npon an assumption totally false, that the names of Elohim and 
Jehovah are synonymous, and that they can bo used indifierently one for the 
other. 

330. We have said (300) that the Elohist never uses the 
name Jehovah until it has been published in E.vi, or, as we 
rather believe, in E.iii. Without going fully at present 
into the question, as to what portions of Genesis, Exodus, &c. 
are due to this writer, we may observe that E.iii appears to be 
mainly Elohistic, for the following reasons : — 

(i) The name ‘ Elohim ’ occurs in it repeatedly, in fact, twenty-one times. 

(ii) The phrase ‘Mount of Elohim,’ in v.l, is found again in Ejrviii.5, zxiv.13, 
which arc decidedly Elohistic passages, and in the first of them, Jethro is given, as 
here, for the name of Moses's father-in-law, not Beuel, or Baguel, Heb. 
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aa in K.iL18, Njl 29, For Amount of Elohim* tlio lator writer uses * mount of 

Jehovah/ N.X.33. 

(iii) The exprt^saion in r.6, * I am the Elohim of thy father, the Elohim of 
Ahraham, tho Eloliim of Isaac, and the Elohim of Jacob,’ is thoroughly Elohistic. 
As wc havo seen in (300), the Jehovist would most probably have written, ' I am 
Jehovah, the Elohim of thy father, &c.’ 

331. And yet there are phrases in it, which are never used by 
the Elohist, such as ‘a land flowing with milk and honey,’ 
i\8,17, a very characteristic expression, which does not occur, 
however, in any of the Elohistic promises in Genesis, or in the 
undoubtedly Elohistic passage, E.vi.8 ; and the name ' Jehovah ’ 
occurs in it seven times. 

If, then, this passage was originally Elohistic, a later Jeho- 
vistic writer must have retouched it here and there, as if to 
make the older narrative, which he had before him, and which, 
perhaps, he was transcribing, more distinct and complete. We 
shall see hereafter, upon close inspection, that there is good 
reason to believe that this is really the case. 

332. In E.iii.14, ‘ I am that I am,’* we find 

explained, apparentl)', the derivation of the name, mn% * Je- 
hovah,’ according to the writers view, from the Hebrew word 
n’n, hayah, or mn, havah, ‘ to be,’ as if n'ns or mnn, ‘ I am,’ 
were closely connected with rnn', having, at all events, the 
same root with it. So we have Eve’s name in Hebrew D)n, 
khavah, = HJD, khayah, ‘because /she was the mother of all 
living, ’n^3, kol-khay,’ G.iii.20 ; and the imperative n^n, heveh 
(with medial 1) occurs iu G.xxvii.29, and, perhaps, in Job 
xxxvil.6, and * 15 , hevi, imp. fern., in Is.xvi.4. Whether this be 
the true origin of the Sacred Name or not, it appears to have 
beeu that which approved itself to thp Elohistic author. The 

* It ha.s boon sug^egtod that the translation of this passago should rathrr be, ‘ I 
WILL »B WHAT I WTi.L BB.* In £Liii.l2, just before, we havo the same word 
where it ia tranelated * I will be,’ and so in G.xxii.3 : it appears also with Vau 
Convorsive in 2S.vii.6, p8.ciL7(8), where our versions, both Bible and Prayer- 
Book have * I am,’ but Jbbomb, more correctly, * fui.’ 
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proper vowel-sounds of the word run’ are, indeed, now un- 
known ; and it is always pronounced, as it was by the later 
Jews, with the vowel-sounds of ’jns. Lord, or with those of 
D'rib.^, when '}*i^ itself precedes it, as in G.xv.2,8. By the 
later Samaritans the word KDi? or DES’n, ‘ the Name,’ is regularly 
substituted for nin'. 

333. It is diflBcult, however, to say what part of the verb 
nin it can he, unless it be, as Gesenids and most German critics 
suppose, (and so Henostenberg, Pent.i.247,) a particular form 
of the future third pers. sing. iTirp, Jahveh, or njq!. This 
would agree with the Sajnaritan pronunciation, as given by 
Theodoret, fjuaiat. 15 ad Ex.vi, icaXova'i Se avro ^M/xapelTcu, 
lABE, ’lovBatoi Si AIA, which last seems to point to n’n«. 
But the ordinary form of the future of n’n is n*!]i% as given in 
lK.xui.32, nj'jn njo! n'n The name lAG, Dion. Sic.,* or 
lAOT, Clem. ALEX.,f is evidently formed from the abbreviated 
Hebrew or a;. Porphyry } represents it by lETfl. Jerome 
says on Ps.viii, — 

Priu,<) nomen Domini apud Helirocos quatuor literarum cst, jod, he, ixtUy he, quod 
ppopri6 Dei vocabulura sonat, ct k^i potest Jc/io, et Hebrsei &^^rjToy, Le. ineffabile, 
opiaantur. 

334. Thus derived, the name nin' may be considered to mean 

‘ HE IS,’ in opposition to the gods of the Gentiles, ‘ which 
are not,’ which are ‘no Is.xxxvii.19, but mere 

‘ vanities,’ L.xix.4, xxvi.l, and to .represent, in the mouth.s of 
'inen, the ‘ self-existent Being,’ the ‘ Eternal,’ the ‘ Living God,’ 
‘ Who was, and is, and is to come,’ o &p /cal 6 7jy /cal 6 sp^opivos, 

* Taph fifv yhp rots* Apt fiatnto7s Ze^pPihirrqp l<rropov<ri rhy iyaOhv Zaxfutva w/xxnroi'^- 
ca<r$at roli ySpovs a&r^ . . . irap^ TOiS ’Iov8a(oit rhr lAA 

irunXovfitroy i.p.l06, ed. Weeding* 

t A^ 7 «t(u Si lAOT, t fit$*pftiiyM^rrcu 6 S>v Koi 6 i<r6fityos. Strom.Y ^.5G2, cd, 
Paris. 1629 . 

^ Itrropu 9i repl *7ov9aimv AAij^trrara, Srt icol t<m; r6irots krI rots Mfuurof aifrmw 
rh avfii^»v6r(xra, 2ayxovy(aBmr h Bifpirtos, rh hwofirhfutra waph 'ispofifidKn 

rod Up^s $90Vf T9V lETft. £u8XB. Pretp.EvX^.GJ, ed. Gais/ord, 
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Eev.i.8; whereas ‘I am’ could only properly be used, as in 
by the Divine Being Himself. 

335. Then, after this preparation in E.iii.l4, the word 
‘ Jehovah ’ is iLsed by the Elohist, as we believe, for ths first 
timie in r.l5: — 

And God said moreover unto Moses, Thus shiilt thou say unto tho children of 
Israel, Jehovah, tlie Elohim of thy fathers, [not ‘ the Lord God of thy fathers,* 
E.V.] tho Elohim of Abraham, the Elohim of Isaac, and tho Elohim of Jacob, 
hath sent mo unto you* TkU is my Hame for ever, and this is my memorial unto 
all generations* 

From this place forward, supposing our view of E.iii to be 
correct, the word is freely used by the Elohist, as well as the 
older word, Elohim. Yet still the two words are by no means 
synonymous : and, though they may be often u.sed promiscuously 
by any writer, yet there are occasions when he would be led by 
his subject to use one form rather than the other. Thus where 
the Divine, generally, is to be distinguished from the Human, 
‘‘Elohim ’ would most properly be used, even by the Jehovist, 
as in G.xxxii. 28, Ju.ix.9,13, E.xxxii.l6, (where the stone 
tables were to be engraved by Divine, not human, agency,) &c. 

^ On the other hand, ‘ Jehovah ’ would be specially required, where 
reference is made to the ^covenant God of Israel, a.s distin- 
guished from the deities of other nations. 

336. Now let it be observed once more, that it matters not at 
all whether the view, which is here taken of the composition of 
E.iii, be held to be correct, or not. It is certain that E.vi.1-13 
is due to the Elohist; for, besides other indications, (as will 
be seen more fully hereafter,) it contains the expression ‘El 
Shaddai ’ in v.3, which occurs six times in the Pentateuch, always 
in Elohistic passages (213), and in no other place of the Bible*, 

* The word 'Shaddai' occurs by itself, without ‘ El,' in G.xliz.25, Njtxiv.4,16, 
It.i.2U,21. Ps.lxviii.l4(15), xci.1, Is.xiil6, Ez.i.24, Joel.i.15, and thiriy-me times 
in the boak of Job. In fact, the book of Job consists of an hutorical frame- 
work, which connects together a number of ditcourtet. In the frammork wo find 
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except Ez.x.5, ‘ as the voice of El Shaddai, when lie speaketh.’ 
Hence it follows that either in E.vi, or, as we believe, in E.iii, the 
Elohist first introduces into his narrative the name ‘Jehovah.’ 

337. The Elohist, then, represents the name as having been 
first announced to Moses and the Israelites at the time of the 
Exodus. And he carefully avoids using it in all the foregoing 
part of the story from Adam downwards, through the times of 
Abrah.ara, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, to that of Moses. The 
Jehovist uses it freely all along. And, without giving any 
account of its first introduction, he puts it in the mouth of Eve, 
G.iv.l, and remarks incidentally that, as early as the time of 
Enos, ‘men began to call upon the Name of Jehovah,’ G.iv.26. 

338. The question now to be considered is, which of these 
two writers gives the true account, or, rather, is either statement 
correct ? Does not the very existence of this discrepancy sug- 
gest the probability of neither version of the story being the 
right one ? May it not be possible that the Elohist wrote at a 
time, when the word was quite new and fresh-coined, — when 
it had only just been introduced, perhaps, by himself, as the 
national Personal Name for the Divine Being, with the view of 
drawing more distinctly the line of demarcation between the 
people of Israel, — now first gathered imder a king, and no 
longer living in scattered, separate, tribes, — and the idolatrous 
nations round them ? May not the Elohistic writer, wishing to 
enforce the adoption of this strange Name, have composed for 
the purpose this portion of the Mosaic story, while the later 
Jehovist, — writing when the Name, though not, perhaps, even 
yet in common every-day use, was beginning to be more gene- 
rally known, and was, at all events, familiar to himself, — uses it 

Jehovah thirty-one timea, Shaddai, once, Elohim, eighteen timea, while in the die- 
courees we have Jehovah once, Shaddai, thirty timea, Elohiin, ninety-six times ; so 
that the discourses are strongly Elohistic, set, as it were, in a Jehovistic frame- 
work. These facts would, of course, be taken fnto account, in determining the 
ages of the different parts of this book. 
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freely from the first, without perceiving, or, at least, v.-itliout 
feeling vei-y strongly, the contradiction thereby imported into 
the narrative, as, in fact, he did not perceive that his insertion 
in G.ii contradicted G.i (205), and that in G.vii contradicted 
G.vi (208), and so in many other instances, of which we shall 
have to take account hereafter ? 

339. In fact, from what we h.ave already seen of the un- 
historical character, generally, of the account of the Exodus, we 
have no longer any reason for supposing it to be necessary to 
believe that the name Jehovah really originated in the way 
described in E.vi. Yet it must have originated in some way, 
— at some time or other, — in the real history of the Hebrew 
people, just as the Zulu Name for the Creator, Unkulunkulu, 
‘the Great-Great-One,’ must have been first used by some 
one, in some part or other of tlieir past history. Is it not 
possible, then, that the Name Jehovah may have been first 
employed by Samuel, in order to mark more distinctly the 
difference between the Elohim of the Hebrews and the Elohim 
of the nations round them, and make it more difficult for them 
to fall away to the practice of idolatry ? 

340. Certainly, it would be much more easy and natural to 
suppose, if that were not contradicted by the actual evidence 
in the case before us, that Samuel, or whoever else composed 
the Elohistic document, found the Name already in use among 
his people, and with some legendary traditions attached to it, 
as to the way in which it was first made known to them by 
Moses, during their march through the wilderness. If it were 
right to wish any such fact of history to be other than it really 
is, one would rather desire such a solution of the present diffi- 
culty, and gladly embrace it. But a firm and honest adherence 
to the plain results of critical enquiry, as set forth in the follow- 
ing chapters, will not allow of our making this supposition. They 
seem to compel us to the conclusion, that the Name was quite 
new to the Hebrew people in the days of Samuel; and, if so. 
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we can scarcely avoid the inference that he himself must have 
first introduced it. 

341. In that case, he may have written the account of the re- 
velation to Moses in E.iii, as we suppose, or else in E.vi, with the 
view of accounting for the origin of the Name, and may have 
carefully abstained from using it in his narrative, until it was 
thus, as it were, introduced with authority. We may con- 
ceive that the sheets of parchment or papyrus, on which the 
old Seer had inscribed, as best he could, the early annals of 
the Hebrew history, were left at his death, — unfinished^ pro- 
bably, — in the hands of the members of his ‘School,’ for 
whose instruction, in fact, they were, as we suppose, composed 
in the first instance, though their Teacher's large and patriotic 
mind would embrace, no doubt, the whole population of the 
land, whom he hoped gradually to reach by means of their 
influence. 

342. This unfinished work, then, would fall naturally into 
the custody of some disciple of Samuel, one of the ‘ Prophets ’ 
of his ‘ School,’ such, for instance, as 'Nathan or Gad, — not 
exactly, therefore, a contetnporary of the Seer, so as to have 
shared in his counsels from the first, and to have taken a deep 
personal interest in the original plan, — and yet living at a 
time so near to his time, that the Name, Jehovah, though 
well-known to those of higher mind, as David and the Prophets 
and Priests of his age, was not yet thoroughly popularised, was 
not, therefore, used as familiarly as the old name Elohim, in 
the common speech of the people at large, nor compoimded 
freely in their Proper Names. And he, who had already, 
perhaps, witnessed the actual growth of the history under his 
master’s hands, and had imbibed, we may suppose, some por- 
tion of his spirit, might very properly seek to carry on and 
perfect so interesting and usefiil a work ; he might even have 
been charged by the dying Seer himself to do so. 

343. Accordingly, he may have done his best to this end. 
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making additions hefe and there from any sources at his com- 
mand, illustrating, amending, enlarging, and, perhaps, at times 
abridging, the original story, and filling up the latter portion 
of the narrative, which was left, perhaps, altogether incom- 
plete. Such a writer as this, accustomed from his youth up- 
wards, as one of Samuel’s pupils, to use habitually, in his 
common discourse, the name Jehovah, as the Proper Name of 
the God of Israel, might not think it necessary to adhere to the 
peculiarity which marked the earlier narrative, but might use the 
name Jehovah freely from the first, and might, indeed, desire, 
or think it best, to represent it as a Name known to pious 
worshippers from a very early age. 

344. Should it further appear, as I believe it will, that there 
is very little in the Pentateuch after E.vi which really belongs 
to the Elohist, who seems to have either brought his story to a 
close very abruptly, or to have left it, towards the conclusion, 
in a very imperfect and defective state, there would have been 
the less reason for this second writer to have considered it in- 
cumbent on him to adhere strictly to the plan of the Elohist. 
He may, therefore, have determined altogether to abandon it in 
his own composition, and to represent the name Jehovah, as 
used commonly among men from the days of Enos downwards. 
In that case, however, he must have retained deliberately the 
grand Elohistic chapter, E.vi, as too interesting and important 
to be omitted in the story of the Exodus, though aware of the 
inconsistency thus occasioned, or, it may be, as above suggested, 
because he did not feel very strongly the contradiction thus 
involved, as he clearly did not feel the contradictions which 
exist between his own accounts of the Creation and the Flood, 
and those of his predecessor, or even as multitudes of devout 
and thoughtful readers have studied the Bible closely in our 
own days, without perceiving these obvious discrepancies. 

345. It would be very natural, however, for a writer such as 
this, upon first introducing the Name Jehovah into the story. 
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— a Name, as we suppose, not yet thoroughly popularised, — to 
couple it with the familiar Name Elohira, so making the transi- 
tion, as it were, more easy. In this way, perhaps, we may 
account for the fact that in G.ii.4-iii.24, the first Jehovistic 
section of the Bible, the Name ‘ Jehovah’ occurs hoenty times 
and always in theform ‘ Jehovah Elohim,’* Loud God, — not ‘Je- 
hovah ’ only, as in the subsequent section, which, however, a.s 
will be shewn hereafter in Part III, is due to the same writer. 
Thus Kcenen writes, 2^.98 : — 

In no oaso can this change* be considered na a token of a change of author. 
The unity of authorship in ii.4-iv.2G Is sufficiently shown as well throxigh the 
connection of the narratives as through their agreement in phraseologj”, and i«, in 
fact, not doubted by most interpreters. • 

346. This circumstance rather suggests the idea, that the 
writer composed it at a time, when the Name, though already 
familiar to himself, was not yet universally employed, and that 
he wished in this way to commend it to popular acceptance, 
instead of merely adopting it as a word already common in 
the mouths of the people. 

In like manner, the Zulus can speak of the Unkulunkulu of 
this, or that, person, or people. In the Church of England 
^Iis.sions, however, the word uDio has been introduced for the 
Name of God, as specially set forth in Christian teaching. And 
it is not uncommon for a missionary to join the two together, iif 
.speaking to the natives, in the form uDio-NkuIunkulu. 

347. Dr. SIcCaul explains this matter, from the (so-called) 
orthodox point of view, us follows; — Aids to Faith, p.196. 

In G.i. Moses might have used either Elohim or Jehovah, except in t».27, where 
Elohim was compulsory. But, in the opening of the Divine tt*a<’hing, it was necea- 
liary to make clciir, that God is the Creator, that tlio world was not eternal or 


• The LXX carry on the expression ^ for several chapters after Q.iii. 

using it instead of the simple Kvpws, c.g. iv.6, 9, 13,15,26, vi.3,5,8, 12, 13,22. Fre- 
quently also they use for Ki^ios in these early chapters, as in ii.5,7,8,9,19,21, 
22; Ki^iot 6 occurs first in ii.4. 
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indrpcadcnt, and also that Johorah is not one among many, — not the national God 
of the Hebrews, — but that Jehovah, the self-revcalcr, and Elohim, the Almighty 
Creator, are one. Therefore, in G.i Elohim is u.sed throughout. The Deify is the 
Creator. But, in approaching that part of the narrative, where the personal God 
enters into relations with man, and where ‘ Jehovah ’ was necessary, Moses unites 
the names, and says ‘ Jehovah Elohim.’ Had he suddenly used Jehovah alone, 
there might have been a doubt — [in the minds of whom, it both names were known 
to the Hebrews, and familiiirly used by them and their forefathers?]— as to whether 
Jehovah was not different from Elohim. The union of the two names proves 
identity ; and, this being proved, from G.iv on Moses drops the union, and sometimes 
employs Jehovah, sometimes Elohim, as occasion, propriety, and the laws of the 
Hebrew language, require. 

348. At prc.sent, the suggetstions, ■which we have made above, 
are only conjectural, except to this extent, that — 

(i) We have seen reason already to conclude tvith certainty 
(282) that the main portion, at least, of the story of the 
Exodus must have been ■written long after the time of Moses 
and Joshua, whatever relics of that earlier age may still, per- 
haps, be retained in the narrative ; 

(ii) We can scarcely doubt that the age of Samuel is the 
earliest age, after the time of the Exodus, at which such a his- 
tory can be conceived to have been ■written ; 

(iii) We have observed some indications (245), which seem 
to point to the age of Samuel, as the time at which some por- 
tions of the Pentateuch may have been written ; 

(iv) We have reason to believe (283) that Samuel and his 
pupils did actually employ themselves in historical composition. 

Let us now see if we can bring any proofs to bear directly 
and decisively on this question. 
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CIIAPTEK XII. 

THE ELOHETIC PSALMS OF OATID. 

349. Let it first be observed that, in the Pentateuch, and 
Book of Joshua, so soon as the Name Jehovah is proclaimed, 
it appears constantly in every page as the ruling Name, the 
word habitually and most commonly employed for tbe Divine 
Being. This continues also through the books of Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel, and Kings. The Name Elohim is also used, 
but far more f requently the Name Jehovah. 

.350. Thus a careful examination of each book gives the 
following result, reckoning only those instances in which the 
name El or Elohim is applied to the True God, and not to 
human beings or idols. 


Exodus 



Elohtm 

134 




JehoTftb 

398 

Leviticus 



52 




311 

Numbers 



34 




396 
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334 




550 

Joshua . 



67 




224 

Judges . 



52 




174 

Ruth 



3 




18 

1 Samuel • 



97 




320 

2 Samuel 



59 




153 

1 Kings 


. 

8S 




258 

2 Kings . 


• 

77 
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In Jo.ii.9-12, the Name Jehovah is put four times into the 
mouth of the Canaanitish harlot, Rahab. In N.xxii-xxiv it 
occurs twelve times in tbe addresses of the heathen prophet, 
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Balaam, and Elohim only eleven times; nay, he is actually 
made to say, ‘ I cannot' go beyond the word of Jehovah, my 
God,’ N.xxii.18. 

351. Thus there can be no doubt whatever, that the story, as 
told in the Pentateuch and all the other historical books, 
represents the Name Jehovah as being far more common in 
the mouth of the people generally than the Name Elohim, all 
along downwards, from the time of its being announced as the 
special Name, by which the God of Israel w'ould be known to 
His people. 

352. If, then, wm have any means of testing independently 
the truth of this representation, we shall thus have light 
thrown, from an entirely new quarter, upon the q\iestion now 
before us, as to the historical veracity of the Books of the 
Penbiteuch. If we find, upon certain evidence, that the 
Name Jehovah was thus habitually employed by men, who, 
beyond all doubt, lived and wrote within the period embraced 
by these Books, we shall have so far an agreement with the 
Mosaic story, that there is here no contradiction to it ; though, 
in face of the evidence, already produced, of the unhistorical 
character of the narrative, even such an agreement as this could 
not, of course, avail to establish its veracity. 

353. But if, on the other hand, wm find the exact contrary, — 
if we find that, so far from the Name Jehovah being habitually 
used, it was used very rarely, much less freely than Elohim, 
and often not at all, liy most eminent writers, who must 
have been familiar with the Name, and must have used it, if it- 
was really common in their days, — we shall have here a direct 
and palpable contradiction to the intimations of the Mosaic 
Books, and a strong independent proof, in addition to what we 
have observed already, of the unhistorical character of the 
Mosaic story. 

354. Let us examine, then, for this purpose, the Book of 
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Psalmf), and those Psalms especially, in the first instance, which 
appear by their titles to have been written in the earlier part of 
David’s life. And let us see if David makes use of the Name 
Jehovah, as freely as we should expect him to use it, from what 
we find in the Pentateuch, — as freely as he mwt have used it, 
if the word was in common use in his days, and believed to have 
had set upon it the seal, as it were, of Jehovah Himself, as the 
Name by which He would be known as the Covenant God of Israel. 
It is true .that the titles of the Psalms may be, in many cases, of 
much later date than the Psalms themselves, and are not to be 
depended on, when unsupported by internal evidence of their 
truthfulness. But the contents of a Psalm will sometimes 
confirm the statement in the title, as to the occasion on which 
it was composed, and be sufficient to satisfy us as to the part of 
David’s life in which it was written. 

355. Of the hundred and fifty Psalms contained in the Bible, 
nearly half, viz. seventy-three, are, by their titles attributed to 
David in the Hebrew text, while the LXX assign eleven others 
to him. Of the above seventy-three, fourteen have inscriptions 
which specify the event in David’s life, with reference to which 
the Psalm was composed. Eight of these inscriptions refer to 
events in Ynsearlier years, before he was king. Of these eight, 
six, when examined, give the following results : — 


(i) In Ps. lii, when * Boeg, the Edomite, came and told Saul, and said unto* him, 
David is come to the house of Ahimelech/ wo have Klohim five times, Jehovah not 
once, 

(ii) In Ps.liv, when *the Ziphiros came and said to Saul, doth not Da'vid hide 
himself with us ? * we have Klohim four times, Adonai (Lord) <mce, Jehovah (Lobd) 
once. 

(i^) In p8.1vi, when * the Philistines took David in Gath,* at the court of Achish, 
we have Klohim nine times, Jehovah once. 

(iv) In Ps.lvii, when * David fled from Saul in the cave,' we have Klohim eevc^i 
times, Lord once, Jehovah not once. 

(v) In Psiix, when * Saul sent, and they watched the house to kill him,' we have 
Elohim nine timet, Lord once, Jehovah three times. 

But, in this last Psalm, the expression in v.ll, 'Slay them not, lest people 
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forget it,* would bccm to imply that tho writer woa king at the time, and, therefore, 
tliat, if written by Da\id, it was* comjx>8ed at a later date tlian that which the title 
oacrihos to it. 

(yi) In Ps.liiii, when ‘Darid was in the wilderness of Judah,* we have Elohim 
three times, Jehovah mt once^ 

356. The above are all the Psalms ascribed to David (with two 
exceptions, Ps.xxxiv,Ps.cxlii, to be considered presently), whose 
early age is distinctly intimated in their titles ; and in each 
instance we see a phenomenon the very opposite to that, which 
the Pentateuch and other historical books would lead us to 
expect. And let it be observed that this is true, supposing 
that these Psalms were really written by David, whether he 
wrote them on the occasions mentioned in the titles, or not, 
and even if they were not written by David at all, but by some 
other person of that afje. But, if the titles can be relied on, 
(as Hexgstenberg so strenuously maintains,) we here perceive 
that in David’s earlier days, — at a time when he was in close 
intimacy with the venerable Prophet Samuel, with whom, we 
are told, he stayed some time at Bamah, lS.xix.18, while a 
fugitive from Saul, and when he must, doubtless, have mingled 
with the Prophets of Samuel’s ‘ School,’ have heard their sacred 
hymns, and taken part in their religious services, — though 
he knew the Name, Jehovah, yet he was certainly not in 
the habit of using it freely ; he either used it not at all in 
his compositions, or used it very sparingly, as if he 'teas only 
noio beginning to use it, as if it was somewhat new and 
strange to him a-s yet, not so frequent on his lips, not so familiar 
to his thoughts, as the old and well-known name, Elohim. 

357. It is surely inconceivable that a m.an, so eminently 
pious as David, should, during a large portion of his life, have 
been writing not only these Psalms, but, as we shall see, very 
probably many others also, in which this Name Jehovah is 
hardly ever employed, if the story of the giving of the Name 
is really tnie, — if it was known to David that this Name was 
first revealed to Moses by the Lord Himself, (as E.iii seems to 
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imply), and, at all events, had the special sanction and approval 
of Almighty God, as the Name by which He chose to be 
addressed, the proper Name of the God of Israel, — ‘ This is my 
Name for ever, and this is my memorial unto all generations.’ 
E.iii.l5. It seems absolutely impossible that either he, or any 
other good nuin of those days, should have done this, if the 
Name was so common in the mouths of all pious and devout 
men, even of heathen persons, in his own and all the post- 
Mosaic ages, as the history represents. 

358. For the Psalms, above instanced, are by no means the 
only cases in which the same phenomenon occurs, among the 
Psalms ascribed to David. The above six are all those, (with, 
as I have said, two exceptions,) about whose early age we are 
able at once to speak with some degree of confidence, relying 
partly upon their titles, and partly upon internal evidence from 
the nature of their contents. But, if we examine carefully all 
the thirty-one Psalms of the Second Book, Ps.xUi to Ps.lxxii, 
of which eighteen, marked below with an asterisk, are a.scribed 
to David, we shall have the foUomng very noticeable result : — 
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359. The eighteen Psalms, which are here ascribed to David, 
include the six which we have just been considering, and which 
were written, as we have seen, (supposing their titles to be cor- 
rect), at an early period of his life, when, in fact, he was not yet 
thirty years old. They include, also, three from the middle part 
of his' life, — Ps.lx (E.5,J.O), when ‘ Joab returned, and smote of 
Edom, in the valley of salt, twelve thousand men,’ in the forty- 
fifth year of David’s life, — Pali (E.6,J.O), after his adultery 
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with Bathsheba, in the fiftieth year, — and Bs.lxxii. (E.3,J.l) 
— or, rather (E.l,J.O), since v. 18,19, are merely the dosology 
(228), added by the compiler in later days, to serve as a 
close to Book II of the Psalms, — which is entitled ‘ A prayer 
for Solomon,’ and, if written b}' David, may have been composed 
by him shortly after Solomon’s birth, in the fifity-firat or fifty- 
second year of his life. 

360. Ijooking now at the above table, is it conceivable that 
David should have written the above eighteen P.salms, or any 
number of them, — in which the name Elohim occurs, on the 
average, seven times to Jehovah once, and in nine of which 
Jehovah does not occur at all, if the latter name was used so 
freely, so much more freely than Elohim, and imder such high 
sanction, in the common language of the people when he wrote, 
as the historical books with one voice imply ? Nay, every Psalm 
in this Book shows the same characteristic preference for the 
word Elohim. And, supposing as we naturally may before 
further inquiry, that all or most of them are Psalms of about 
the same age, as they are found in the same collection, and that 
age the age of David, as the titles of so many of them imply, it 
is obvious that the force of the above argument is just as strong, 
whether such Psalms were really written by David, or by any 
other pious writer of those days. 
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361. In order, however, to make sure of our ground, we must 
now examine carefully, one by one, the Psalms of the Second 
Book, and see if they contain sufficient internal evidence to en- 
able us to fix them, either upon David himself as their author, or 
else upon the age of David. Only let it be distinctly observed 
that our argument does not in the least depend on the accuraci/ 
of the titles, which for our own purposes we should rather at 
once set aside altogether, and try to make out the age of any 
particular Psalm from its internal evidence. But as Hengsten- 
DEitG, one of the chief defenders of the ordinary view, is so very 
decided in maintaining their correctness, it seems best, with 
Davidson, ii.255, to ‘ assume the alleged Davidic authorship ’ 
as being possibly true, ‘till internal evidence proves the con- 
trary.’ 

302. Th(^ first eight Psalms, Psjclii-xlix, are mscrilied, *Of or for the eons of 
Korah,' except Ps.xliii, which has no inscription, but is plainly a continuation of 
Ps.xUi. It is disputed among critics what tliis expression means, — whether that 
they were written by members of the ‘Komh family,* or composted by David or 
others, perhaps, in different ages, for their use as a clioir, or (wliich se<‘ms most pro- 
bable) only collected and pn*sen*ed by the ‘sons of Korah.* On either of thoso 
suppositions, some of these * Psalms of Korah* may have been wTitteu l>y Darid 
liiraselfi or his conh mporaries. 

363. Ps.3dii (E.13,J.l), and Ps.xliii (R8,J.O), which eridently are parts of one 
single Psalm seem, at first sight, to refer to the Tabernacle or Temple (318) on 
Mount Zion in xlii.4, xliii.3, and in that case they must have been written in or 
after the time of David. And the tone of these Psalms is considered by some to 
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indicate that point of time when ‘Band, by Absalom’s rebellion, was diiven 
beyond Jonlun/ (Bishop Uounk,) in the sixty-fourth year of his life. If this were 
true, it would follow’ that, even at tliat age, he could still write a Psalm with Elohim 
occurring in it times, and Jehovah only once, 

364. It may be qtu stioned, however, if the tone of thew Psalms is exactly that 
which suits the cimimstanceaof Absalom’s rebellion. They se«'ni, rather, to express 
the same state of feeling a.s Ps.lxiii, where also we find him uttering his ardi nt long- 
ings for the place where he might appear before God, just as he does here. The 
♦•xpressions in xliii.3, ‘ Thy holy hill,* and * Thy tabcmucles,* find their parallel in 
lxiii.2, when* he speaks of the ‘holy place ; ’ and that in xlii.4,the ‘ House of God,* 
may refer to the Sanctuary at Xob. I quote in support of this view the following 
extract from .Stanlbv’s Sinai and Palestine^ ^.187 : — 

* The Mount of Olives was also, in the earlier times of Jewish history, when ele- 
vation and sanctity of position were almost identical, the sacred place of the vicinity 
of Jerusalem. Long before the conquest of Jebus by David, the northern summit 
of Olivet hud, it would seem, under the name of Nob, been selected as the sent of 
the Tabernacle (?), after the degtructiou of Shiloh and the loss of the Ark. 
within sight of the unconquerod fortress of the JebusitefJ, the worship of Israel was 
there conductisi during all the earlier years of Saul ; and, even after the destruction 
of the Siinctuary by his riolenee, the sanctity of the sammit of Olivet was still 
respected. David, l>efore the Temple w’as built, was wont to worship God at the 
top of the ifouut, 2S.xv.32. Solomon, when, in his later years, he tolerated or 
adopted tlie idolatrous rites of his foreign wives, made ‘high places* of the three 
summits ‘on the right hand of the Mount of Corruption,* lK.xi.7, 2K.xxiii,13, 
apparently the same northern summit of Nob.* 

36o. There appears to be no real ground for the above supposition of Canon 
Stanley that the Tabcmaclo of Moses was sot up at Nob. At all events, the 
Chronicler says it was up at Gibeon, lCh.xxi.29, 2Ch.i.3, though we shall seo 
good rc‘ason for doubting this statement also, when we come to consider hereafter the 
question of the history and fate of the Tiibemucle. But, that there was a * holy hill * 
and ‘ Tabernacle ' ♦ for dirine worship at Nob, on the sammit of the Mount of Olives, 
is highly probable : and it has been ingeniously suggested that as Goliath’s sword 
was de{x>8ited at this Sanctuary, so David may be represented to have carried thither 
his head also, when he went to return thanks to God after his rictory, and that this 
is the meaning of the otherwise perplexing statement in lS.xvil54, that *DaWd took 


♦ The Psalmist, indeed, speaks of ‘ taboruacles,* Ps -xllii .3, xlvi-4, 

Ixxxiv.l, which conveys rather the idea of a yroup of tents, a kind of Priestly 
encampment, distinct from the solitaiy offlhiloh, p8.lxxTiii.60, and Gibeon, 

lK.il28, with its central and the vessels inside the SilK; *nd the same 

jdural form is apparently used in Ps.cxxxii.5,7, of the Tompl^ with its chambers, 
UCvilO. 
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the head of the Philistine, and brought it to Jerusalem,' (which was then in the 
possession of the Jebuaites,) the Mount of Olires being close to Jerusalem. 

If, however, the view here taken of the composition of theso Psalms be crarect, 
they were probably written by David, as well as P&lxiii, * when he was in the wil« 
demess of Judah,' at a much earlUr period of his life. 

366. In PsjtUi.6 we read, ‘ O God, my soul is cast down within me : therefore 
will I remember Thee from the land of Jordan and of the Hermonites, from the hill 
Mizar/ 

The expression ' land of Jordan ’ is generally understood to mean the countiy on 
the east of Jordan, — the Psalm being referred to the time of David's flight from 
Absalom, when he was driven beyond the river to Mahanaim, 2S.xvii.27. Certunly 
the above phrase does not ncct9»arily mean the land heymtd Jordan. It might just 
as well be used for the land on the totztem side of the river : and the wanderings 
of David were, doubtless, not confiiud to the wilderness of Judah. In fact, we find, 
lS.xxv.43, that one of his wives was ' AhinnAm of Jezrtd\' from which we sh 9 uld 
suppose that he was at one time in the neighbourhood of that place. Now close to 
Jezreel is the mountain which is called by travellers * Littio Hermon,' (though 
Canon Staxlet thinks erroneously,) to which reference is suppos4Hl to be made in 
PsJxxxix. 1 2, *The North and the South Thou hast created them ; Tabor and Hermon 
shall rqoice in Thy Name.* It would seem that the Hennon here mentioned must 
have be<‘n to the south of Tabor, as the mountain in question is, whereas Great 
Hermon lies far away to the north-east. Hence this Psalm might Imvu Ix'en writ- 
ten in the neighboorhood of Jezreel, not far from the Jordan. 

367. But it seems more probable that the true explanation of the allusion may 
be this. ][n Jo.xi.3 we read of * the Hivite under Hermon in the land of Mizpch : ’ 
so that the land of Mizpeh in Gilead was reckoned to be under a spur of Mount 
Hermon. Now, in the time of David's greatest despondency, we read that he took 
his father and mother, throng fear of Saul, to 'Mizpeh of Moab,' lS.xxii.3,4, and 
gave them in charge to the kin g of Moab, who seems at that time to have been in 
possession of this part of Gilead. It is voiy possible that he may have written 
this Psalm on that very occasion. And then the Hebrew parallelism in Ps.lxxxix. 
12 will be maintained thus : 

* The North and the South Thou hast created them; 

* The Wat (Tabor) and the E(ut (Hermon) shall rejoice in Thy Name.' 

Nothing is known about the * hill Mizar,' which may have been some eminence, 

of no great notoriety, in the land of Gilead. 

If the above be' true, it would fix the composition of the Psalm at that early part 
of David’s life, when he was in dread of the conse^nences of having met Doeg at 
Nob, and bad, probably, had some intimation already of his having reported liim 
to Saul, to which reference may be made in Ps.xliii.1, ' 0 deliver me from the man 
of deceit and iniquity!' 


368. On Ps.iliv (E.5, J.O), the comment in Bagstei^t Comprthentive BiWf, is as 
follows 


T 2 
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‘This Psalm was evidently composed at a time when the Jewish people suffered 
greatly from their enemies, and when many were carried into captivity ; though 
the state itself subsisted, and the public worship of God was maintained. The 
author, from frequently using the singular number, must have been of some emi> 
nenoe. And, as it would not sound well out of any mouth but that of the Prince 
himself, therefore either the Prince, or some one in his person, must have been the 
writer, — probably, as Bishop Patrick supposes, Hezekiah, — and it would appear, 
from thatit^was written soon after the blasphemous message of Kabshakeh.* 

If this view wore correct, it would tend to show that, even in Hezekiah’s time, 
the name Jehovah was not so commonly used by pious writers as the historical 
books imply: though an inference to this effect could not be confidently drawn 
from one single Psalm, where the fact obsened might be accidental. 

369. But this Psalm cannot be assigned with any certainty, or even probability, 
to Hezekiah’s time, — more especially as it is found here in connection with so 
many other Psiilms, which are undoubtedly of a much earlier date. In fact, it 
would correspond quite as well, or belter, to the events of ikimiurs time, when 
Some years had passed after the people had suffered their groat defeat, and they 
had Mamented after Jehovah,’ and had put away all strange gods, ^ and served 
Jehovah only;’ and then, when the Philistines went up against them, ‘Samuel 
cried unto Jehovah for Israel, and Jehovah heard him.’ l.^.vii.1-9. This very 
Psalm might very well express Samuel’s bitter * cry ’ on that occasion. And the 
expressions in t?.l, ‘ Wo have heard with our cars, 0 God, our fathers have told us, 
what work Thou didst in their days, in the time of old,* would be much more 
suitable to the days of Samuel, when legends of the past were fioatiiig about among 
the people, than to those of Hozokiah four centuries afterwaixls, when, probably, 
such legendary tales had ceased, and, certainly, written books existed, 

370. But may not this Psalm also have been written in David’s time ? Wo are 
generally in the habit of thinking of him os always victorious, l>eoause the history 
gives no account of his defeats. Yet Ps.lx, which seems to be undoubtedly, as it 
appears to us, a Psalm of David’s, shows a state of alarm just like that which 
is expressed in the Psalm before us, and evidently implies that the forces of 
David liad been routed, and disgracefully beaten. In Ps.lx, also, wo have the 
same sorro^vful complaints, as here, of God’s forsaking the host of Israel, and 
not going forth, os of old, with their armies. Thus we read, r.l, *0 Gotl, 
Thou hast cast us off, Thou hast scattered us ; * f.3, * Thou hast showed thy people 
hard things ; Thou hast made us to drink the wine of astonishment;’ <^9,10,ll, 

* Who will bring me into the strong city ? who will lead me into Edom ? Wilt 
not Thou, 0 God, which hadet coat off I And TIiou, 0 God, which didtt not 

go out with our armiea ? Give us help from trouble, for vain is the help of man.* 

37L1Hbxostextiero, Paa/»w.ii.l06, takes the same view as we have taken above, 
of the connexion of this Psalm with Ps.lx. 

* We are furnished with a secure starting-point for the historical exposition here 
in Ps.lx, which presents so many remarkable coincidences with this, both as to tho 
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grneml situation and in cxproasion, that the one cannot bo aeparatodfrom the other. 
While David carrictl on war in Arabia and on tho Euphrates with the Syrians, 
probably at a time when he had suffi red a heavy loss in battle from them, the 
JEdomites, always intent ui>on turning tho calamitous situations of Israel to ac- 
count for tho satisfaction of their hatred, made an irruption into tho land. Tlio 
small forces left behind in the land were not able to resist them. The greatness 
of tho danger in which Israel was plunged, and of the iiyuries which ho sus- 
tained, appears (though nothing is said of it in tho books of 8amuel beside 
communicating the result of tho battle) from the incidental notice in lK.xi.li5» 
according to which Joub buri^^d tho Israelites, who hud been slain by the Edomitt^s, 
and M'ho had lain till Ills arrival unburied: it appears also from the frightful- 
nt‘S8 of the revenge wliich David inflicted upon Edom, — ‘ for six months did Joab 
remain there with all Israel, until he had exit off every male in Edom,* lK.xi.l6. 

* Through these circumstances Wiis the Psalm before us first called forth. The 
sous of Korah sang in the midst of tho suffering, probably while the king was absent 
at tho Euphrates. The words, ‘Thou hast scattered us among tho heathen,* r.ll, 
contain nothing against this. For, though the other parts of the Psalm do not 
permit us to think of a grtat can^-ing away, yet a carrying away of a smaller sort 
occurred even in tho most flourishing times of tho state, nay, regularly in every 
hostile invasion, see Jo<*l.iii.3, Am.i.&*9 ; and here, where express mention is made of 
the kUledy we might confidently reckon on others being carried aweg* 

372. In r.2,3, there are references, apparently, to the popular legend, or perhaps, to 
the Elohistic story, of the conquest of Canaan: but there is no mention of the 
glories of David’s or Solomon's reign, such as we might expect in a later Psalm. 
In V.4, the expression ‘ Command deliverances for Jacob* seems also to point to the 
undivided empire of Israel ; and the language of v.17,21, — ' Yet have we not for- 
gotten Thee, neither have wo dealt falsely in Thy Covenant,* — would suit very 
well the days of David, but would hardly have been used in those of Hoxekiah, 
immediately idler the wicked reigu of Ahoz and the captivity of tho Ten Tribes for 
their sins. 

If this view be correct, this Psalm also mxist hare been composed by David in tho 
early part of his reign. 

373. Ps.xlv (E.4.J.0) is generally considered to refer to the marriage of Solomon 
with Pharaoh's daughter, in which case we should bare to suppose it written in tho 
very beginning of Solomon's reign. 

But there is this serious difficulty in tho way of such a supposition, viz. the fact 
that Solomon had already a wife, Naamah, the mother of his successor, Rehoboam, 
lK.xiv.21, — and, therefore, wo must suppose, too greata person to be passed over 
in silence on this occasion, unless, indeed, she was already dead. The ‘queen iu 
gold of Ophir,* r.9, who stands ‘ on the king's right hand,* cannot, of course, be 
Koamah, nor can she be the brido herself, who is evidently spoken of as tho ‘ king's 
daughter,* and is * to be brought rnito the king ' with her maiden train. 

374. Assuming, however, that it is a nuptial song, composed for the marriage of 
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SoloxQon, naj it not have boon written upon the occasion of Solomon’s taking his 
jint wife, Naamah, tho Ammoniteas ? This marriage must hayo taken place in 
Darid’s lifetime, since Rehoboam was bom in the year before his death. We most 
belicTO that so dutiful a son did not marry without his aged father’s approyah And 
it can scarcely bo supposed that tho king would allow his fayourite son, the intended 
heir to his kingdom and glory, to marry a mere common Ammonitish captive, as 
might be imagined from the fiict that Dayid had taken Kabbah, the royal city of 
Ammon, and 'bronght forth the people that were therein, and put them under saws, 
and under harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, and made them pass through 
the brick-kiln : and thus he did unto all the cities of tho children of Ammon,' 
2S.xu.31. But this took place before the birth of Solomon, since the account oi 
that eyent in 2S.xii.24, 26, is eyidently inserted out of its proper place, in order to 
complete the story of Dayid’s conduct with Bathsheba. In fact, sixteen or seven- 
teen years must have passed since the capture of Kabbah, which followed Darid’s 
sin with Bathsheba, 2S.zii.26-31, (after which Solomon, the son of Bathsheba, was 
boro,) before the young prince could hayo bi'en of an age to have married Naamah. 

876. In that interval what had become of the people of Ammon? We find 
them stirring in the latter part of the Jewish history, 2K.xxiv.2, 2Ch.xx.l, xxvii.6. 
So, too, in Jer.xlix.1, they are spoken of as flourishing, and taking possession of 
the cities of Israel ; ' Concerning the Ammonites, thus saith Jehovah, Hath Israel 
no sons ? Hath he no heir ? Why then doth their king inherit Qad, and his 
people dwell in their cities?' Nay, at a much earlier p<>riod, in the time of 
Ucriah, we find the Prophet Amos threatening them and their king with ruin 
'Fmr three transgressions of the children of Ammon, and for four, I will not 
turn away the punishment thereof; because they have ripped up the women with 
child of Gilead, that they might enlarge their border. But I will kindle a fire in 
the wall of Kabbah, and it shall devour tho palaces thereof, with shouting in tho 
day of battle, with a tempest in the day of the whirlwind ; and thi.'ir king shall go 
into captivity, he and his princes together, saith Jehovah.’ Am.i.13-16. 

376. But wo read also that, when David fled before Absalom, and was come to 
Mahanaim beyond Jordan, * Shobi, the son of yahaeh qf Uabbah of the children of 
Ammon* together with Machir and Barzillai, — 

‘brought beds, and basins, and earthen vessels, and wheat, and barley, and 
flour, and parched corn, and beans, and Icntiles, and parched pulse, and honey, 
and butter, and sheep, and cheese of kine, for David, and for tho people that 
were with him, to eat.* 2S.ivii.27, 28. 

Plainly, then, Shobi was himself in prosperous cireumstances. His father, 
Nahash, had shown kindness to David, though his brother, Hanun, had behaved 
so shamefully to David’s ambassadors, as to bring on this fierce retribution, 
2S.x,l-6. But, though David captured the city, it does not appear that ho 
detiroyed it (at least, there is no sign of such destruction in 2S.xii26, though the 
Chronicler states that Joab smote Kabbah and destroyed it, lChjcx.1): and, 
thongh he humbled the people, there is no reason to suppose that he put them to 
death. It is plain that Shobi felt towards him os his father Nahash did ; and it 
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is possible that hr^ may have been placed by David in his brother's place over the 
children of Ammon, as a tributary king ; or else he may have lived as a private 
individual, detached altogether from his people, and sharing neither in their 
insolent behaviour nor their ruin. At all events, wo find him in apparently 
wealthy circumstances, and showing affection and gratitude to David in the time 
of his trouble. Bathshoba and Sobmon were, no doubt, with David at this time, 
the young prince being about twelve or thirteen years old. Naamah was, perhapo, 
one of the royal house of Ammon, a titUr or a daughter of Shobi ; and, in either 
case, she may have been a ' king's daughter,' just as truly as the Eg}'ptian prin> 
cess. At this time she may have been seen and approved by David and Batlisheba, 
as a future bride for their son. Three or four years afterwards, we find Solomon 
married to Naamah, and it is to this marriage that Ps.xlv may very possibly refer. 

377. It will bo found that many of the difficulties now disappear, which attend 

th<‘ usual reference to Pharaoh's daughter. The author is, of course, not David, 
but some pious writer of the time. The king spoken of throughout is David him- 
self, whose glory, and greatness, and goodness, and personal excellendi's, the 
strength and justice of his reign, and the splendour of his royal apparel, are 
eulogised in If it be thought that the language in v.2, *Thon art fairor 

than the children of men, grace is poured into thy lips,* is rather extravagant, 
when applied, oven by an Oriental, to one of David’s age at this time, yet it must 
be remembered that David in his youth is expressly described as being ‘ ruddy, 
iind withal of a beautiful countenance, and ^xxlly to look to,' l^.xvi.l2; and he 
vorj' probably may have retained, even in old age, the traces of this bis youthful 
beauty. We have a parallel instance of such language being used, by a courtly 
writer, of one even older than David, in the following lines from the dedication to 
Queen Elizabeth, then nearly seventy years old, of his poem On the hnmoTiality 
of the 8o\d^ by Sir John Davies, 

Fair soul, since to the fairest body joined. 

Yon give such lively life, such quickening power, 

And inflnonce of such celestial kind. 

As keeps it still in youtlCs immortal fiovstr^ &c. 

378. The expression in ttll, in the Prayer-Book Version, ‘for ho is thy Lord 
Oodj and worship thon Him,' is only found in the Latin Vulgate, from which the 
P. B. Version is derived. In the Heb., Chald., Sept., JEthiop., Syr., and Arab., it 
is simply, ' for he is thy Lord (Adonai).* His court is described in t*.9; the ‘queen 
in gold of Ophir’ would then be Bathsheba, who ‘stood on the king's right 
hand ' to recedve the bride ; and so we read of her, that, when she came to speak 
with her son, as king, at the request of his brother Adonijah, 'the king rose up to 
meet her, ^ and bowed himself unto her, and sat down on his throne, and caused a 
seat to bo sot for the king’s mother, and she sat on his ri^t hand.' lK.ii.19. 
Doubtless, among her ‘ honourable women * were ‘ daughters of kings,* the 
tributary kings, who owned the sway of David ; and Naamah howelf may have 
been numbered fur a time with these. 
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379. In r.7, — ‘Thy tlironc*, Elohim, is for ever and oxer * — the word ‘Elohim * 

would, in that case, be addn^ssed to David himaelf, being used reverentially for the 
aoTereign power, the supreme authority, considered as the representative of God. 
So the word is ustnl in E.xxi.6, xxii.7,8, wliere it is translated ‘judges,* and in 
B,xxii.28, where it is rendered ‘ gods,* in each of wliich cases the best rendering 
would be, as alwve, ‘ the authorities.* So also Ps.lxxxiLl, ‘ God stnndetli in the 
congregation of the mighty P.B.V. ‘princi's*); IIo judgetli iiinung the 

authorities* ‘gods’). This may also explain the expression in 

Zeehjuii.7, ‘Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and against the man, my 
felh)w, aaith Jehovah of Hosts.* He has already been sp<*aking of the kings of 
Israel as * shepherds * : * throe shepherds also I cut oflf in one month,* xl8 ; and he 
seems here to be tlireatcning the is'igning king, the representative, as it wore, of 
the Dinue honour and authority, with Divine vengeance. 

380. In i*. 10-12 the song passes off into an address to the young bride. She is 
advised to forget her old connections, and attach licrself to her new home : then 

* shall the king,* her father-in-law, ‘greatly desire her lieauty ; for he w her Lord, 
and she must pay him due reverence.’ And ‘ the daughter of Tyro shall be there 
with a gift;* in other words, David’s friend, Hiram, the king of T)tp, shall send 
his marriage presents of purple ; and high and low among the people sliall pay 
their court to her. 

Then in r.13-15 is described the bridal procf^ssion, the dress of the bride, ‘ the 
king’s daughter,* and tho troop of maidens, who conduct her ‘ with gladness and re- 
joicing’ to tlie* king’s palace.* 

Lastly, in r.lG-17, tho song returns to the praise of David. Though he is the 
first of his line, and has no royal ancestors to boast of, yet ‘ instead of his fathers 
he shall have children, whom he may make princes in all the earth : his name shall 
be remombert*d for ever, in the praises of the ]>cople.* 

381. The only difficulty in tho above explanation may be raised by tho question, 
whetlier the verb used in ».ll, and transhited ‘greatly desire,’ can be iwed of such 
delight ns a fond father might take in his daughter’s beauty. Now the fact is that 
the Hebrew verb here u.s<'d, as well as the noun 7])^^, is Mctvr employed in 
the Bible of pas.sionntt‘ feeling towards a woman. When it is said in £.xx.l7i 

* Thou shalt not desire thy neighbour’s wife, another word, nipn. ^ 

the kindred pa.*^gc in D.v.21, the verb which is actually used of deairii^ 
house, and field, &c., is changetl for the other, lijn, when refennice is made to a wife. 
»So in G.iii.16, ‘ Thy desire shall be to thy husband,* and in Sol Song, vii.lO,* I am 
my lK“loved*8, and his desire is toward me,* a very different word is used for desire 
Dn the other hand, both the verb and the noun are used of such 
aesire as may be well expressed by delight. Tlius Ps.cxxxii.13, 14, ‘ fur Jehovah 
hath cho.seu Zion ; lie hath desired it (P.B.V. ‘ longed for it *) for his habitation. 
*11118 is my rest for ever; hero will I dwell; for I bavo desired it* (P.B.V. * I have 
a delight therein *), So, G.iiL6, ‘ And when the woman saw that it was pleasant (a 
desire') to the eyes,* &c. 

382. Psxlvi (E.7.J.3), Ps.xlvii (E.8,J.2), Ps.ilviii (E.8,J.2), appear to have been 
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writU n upon day* of W'joicing for some great victorj*, sncli as those gaine«l l»y Joab 
and Da^*id himself orer the very formidable confinleracy of Syria nnd Ammon, of 
which we rend in 2S.x. On these occasions, probably, the king went in procession 
to the Tabernacle on Mount /ion, to return thanks to Ood. The * kings aswembl^^l/ 
Ps.xlTiii.4, may have been those mentioned in 28.X.6, 15, 16,19. On Juab’s return 
from the first, and David’s from th«‘ second, of those victorie.**, — when ‘ all the 
kingty that w<*rc son'ants to Hadarozer, saw that they were smitten before Israel, 
and mado peace with Israel, and served them,* — David may hare written these 
Psalms, just before his sin with ButLsheba. 

383. Ps.xlix (£.2,J.O) contains nothing which points to the age of the writer. 

Ps.l (E.10,J.l) is inscriboil * a Psalm of Asaph.* Asaph, according to iCh.xxr. 
1-6, was one of the three leaders of choirs, Homan. Asaph, Kthan or Jeduthun, 
whom ‘David set over the servico of song in the House of Jehovah, afU'r that the 
Ark had rest,’ lCh.vi.31. And in 2Ch.xxix.30, we it*ad that * Hezekinh coni- 
manded theLevites to sing praise unto Jehovah with the words of David, and of 
.Asaph the seer.* AVhethcr written by or for Asapli, this Psalm may, very possibly, 
have been composed in the age of David, since it contains in e.2 a reference either 
to the Tabernacle or the Temple on Mount /ion, — ‘ Out of /ion, the perfection of 
beauty, God hath shined.’ 
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CIIAPTEE XIV. 

THE PSALMS OF THE SECOND BOOK (CONTINUED). 

384. The next fifteen Psalms are described by their titles 
as ‘Psalms of David ; ’ and there is nothing in any one of them 
which indicates that they are not rightly assigned to him as 
author, while in some cases the internal evidence of his author- 
ship seems to he convincing. 

Thus Ps.li (E.6,J.O) is, we can scarcely doubt, the genuine 
utterance of David’s ‘broken spirit,’ when he came to repentance 
after his grievous sin. In this P.salm he does not once use the 
name Jehovah. It would seem as if, in the anguish of his soul, 
he had recourse to the old familifxr name, Elohim, as a more 
real name, a name dear to him from old associations, one -which 
he had used all along in his childhood and youth, and in the 
better days of his ripened manhood, rather than to the more 
modern name, Jehovah, of new creation. 

385. Dr. Davidson, however, observes on this Psalm as 
follows, ii. 253: — 

The fifty-first psalm i.s post-Dandic, as the two last versts prove, — *I)o good in 
Thy good pleasure unto Zion : build Thou the walls of Jerusalem. Then shalt 
Thou pleased with the sacrifices of righteousness, with bumt-ofiTering and whole 
burnt-offering; then shall they offer bullocks ii|>on Thine altar.’ It is true that 
they are but loosely appended to the preceding context, and are therefore consideretl, 
by many, n later addition. That hypothesis is proliably groundless. The psalm was 
written at a tim<* when the City and Temple of Jerusalem were thrown down. Both 
Zion and the uml/s of the capital are expn'ssly mention<*d. Hence the attempts, that 
have been made to force the meaning into union with David’s crime in relation to 
Bathshfba, arc unworthy of notice. The psalm shows a right sense of sin as com- 
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mittKl rouinly against God, and a thorough f«*eling of the wortlih-ssness of external 
sacrifice#*, apart from purity of heart or rectitude of motive. Whether \lcw8 ao 
near the Christian ones were entertained hy any Jew as •‘arly as Darid’s time is 
doubtful. A later than Darid seems to be required by the apprehension of sin, as 
well as the state of Jerusalem, implied in the poem. The beginning of the Babylo- 
nish Captivity is the probable date. 

386. Henostenbkbo writes on this Psalm as follows, iL 

I?. 182:— 

That the Psalm was composed by David on the occasion [of his sin with Bath- 
.sheba], appears from the superscription, and also from the wonderiul agreement of 
the contents with 2S.xi,xii. That we have to do here with a sinner of high rani\ is 
probable even from ‘Then will I teach transgrt^ssors ThywajTsand sinners 
shall be converted unto Thee,' — according to which the compassion to be shown to 
the Psalmist shall operate 1>eneficially tlirough an cxtemdve circle, — but quite cer- 
tain from the conclusion, r.18,19. Tbit thi^ Psalmi.st there passes on to pray for 
the salvation of the whole people, prt*supposes that this salvation was personally 
connected with himself, that the people stood and fell with him. In v.l4 the 
Psalmist prays for deliverance from blood-gttiUincgs. Such guilt Darid had in- 
curred through the deat h of Uriah occasioned by him, and Nathan liad threatened him 
in the Name of God with the divine vengeance for it. ThLs is the more remark- 
able from the circumstances of the case being so singular. Of a true worshipper 
of God — [much less of a pious king"] — the whole history of the Old Testament 
contains notliing similar. 

387. Ewald, jJ.247, assigns this Psalm to some time after the 
destruction of the Temple. Olseausen, p.226, to the times of 
the Maccabees. Hupfeld writes as follows, iii./).3 : — 

Against the reference [to David’s sin with Bathsheba] may be uiged the manner 
in which, f.3, &c., the fundamental idea is expressed of more #571 sins, punish- 
able by God and not by man, and the inner uneleanness of human nature. The 
phenomena usually produced by those who deny this reference {e,g. Dr Wrttb, Hitzio, 
Ewaj.d), — as the ‘disjointed, abrupt, language,' the multitude of sins, and that 
here we find the first entn^aty for forgiveness of sin, which was already disclosed to 
David, the obriou-sly later idea of ‘ the original .sinfulness of man,’ — are partly 
without any foundation, resting only on narrow views of interpretation, and partly 
not decisive. Only the prayer, v.l8, ‘ for the building of the walls of Jerusalem,' 
which assumes their destruction, is manifestly irreconcilable with the notion of its 
having been composed by David. Yet is this conclusion very loosely appended, 
ami hence it is explained by several interpreters as a later addition. If it is genuine, 
then the Psalm must belong to the time after the Babylonish Captivity, 
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388. The above reasoning, however, does not appear to me to 
he convincing. I can see no reason to suppose that such a man 
as David may not have had a deep spiritual apprehension of the 
evil of sin, sufficient to account for his language in this Psalm ; 
and if so, surely, the connection between t'.17 and r.18,19, is 
most natural and intimate. The only ‘sacrifice,’ which Jie can 
presume to bring, in the consciousness of his great crime, and in 
the deep sense of God’s forgiving mercy, is ‘a broken spirit’: 
‘ a broken and a contrite heart, 0 God, Thou wilt not despise.’ 
Yet, if God will bless His chosen City, not for its guilty king’s 
sake, but of His own free grace, and in His own ‘good pleasure’ 
will ‘do good to Zion,’ then would abundant and acceptable 
offerings be made by the righteous zeal of its inhabitants, such 
as his sorrowful and shame-stricken spirit could not think of 
bringing. 

In ul8 there seems to be no reference to the ‘walls of 
Jerusalem’ being broken down and in ruins, but only to their 
being feeble, needing to be ‘ built up ’ and strengthened, the 
language being used metaphorically, (as in Ps.cxlvii.2,‘ Jehovah 
doth build up Jerusalem,’ compared with r.l3, ‘ For He hath 
strengthened the bars of thy gates,’) with reference to the fact 
that David had taken the stronghold of Zion, and made Jeru- 
salem his royal city, only twelve years before, and that there 
were still powerful enemies by whom hLs kingdom w’as threat- 
ened, as, for instance, the Ammonite.s, 2S.xii.26-31. 

389. Ps.lii (E.5,J.O). 

Tho title of this Psalm is, ‘ A Psalm of David, when Dot*g the Edomite cumt* 
and told Saul, aud said unto him, Da^^d is come to the liouse of Ahimeleeh/ If 
this title be correct, tlm Psalm may hare been written when Dand liad heard that 
Ahimeleeh and the IViests nt Nob hud been summoned by Saul to give account of 
their doings, and when he hardly exj>ectetl such a fearfiil catastrophe a.s tlie mas.sacre 
of the Priests, and the destruction of the .Sanctuary. In r.8 we rt*ad, ‘ I am like a 
green olive tree in (or by) the House of God.* If Xob was on the Mount of Olives, 
as is generally supposed (3G4), there were doubtless olive-trees gnjwin^ luxu- 
riantly around the Sanetuar}*. 
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.390. Ps.liii (EJ.J.O). 

In t?.6, we read : — *0 that the ftalration of iKracl wore come out of Zion ! When 
God hring€th back the captivity of His people^ Jacob shall njoice, and Israel shall 
be glad ; * and, from the expressions here Uf-ed, some have sup[>o«<*<l that this Psalm 
was written during the Babylonish Captirity. 

But we obs»»rve — 

(i) Zion would hardly be appealed to in this way during the Captirity ; it would 
hardly be spoken of, ns the place from which the * salvation of Israel ’ was to be 
looked for, except at a time when the Tabernacle or Temple was standing upon it. 

(ii) The plirases * Jacob shall rejoice,’ * Israel shall be glad,’ seem to point to the 
time of the undivided kingdom. 

(iii) The phrase ‘bring back or turn Imck the captivity,* 

(‘return to the captivity,’ Hsnostunbbbu,) is used metaphoru*ully for ‘ restoring 
again prosperity,* ns in Job xlii.lO, * And Jehovah turned again tho captivity of 
Job : ’ see also Zoph.ii.7. 

Henct> there is no reason to doubt that this also may be a ‘ Psabi of David.’ 

391. Ps.liv(E.4,J.l): P8.lv (E.6,J.2). 

Ps.lv contains the expression * city,* r.9, — * I have seen violence and strife in 
the city* — and ‘llSuse of God,* t'.14, — ‘ Wo walked unto the House of God in 
company,* — which perhaps imply tliat the writer was living in Jerusalem, and in 
the habit of frequenting the Tabernacle or tho Temple. This Psalm is commonly 
referred to the time of Absalom's rebelfloii, because it issuppose<l that t’.13,14, refer 
to Aliitophel : — ‘ It was thou, a man mine equal, my guide and my acquaintance ; 
we took sweet counsel together, and walked unto’— rather, in, H'35 — * the Hou.w 
of God in company.* But, w'hen it is considered that Ahitophel wua Bathsheba’s 
grandfather, 2S.xi.3,xxiiL34, and had tveeivtd, therefore, a deep personal injury 
from David’s crimes, we can scarcely wonder at his joining the n*l>ellion of Al*alom. 
and we should hardly expect the conscience-smitten king to speak of his old friend 
and counsellor, under all tho circumstances of the cas4\ iu tho severe language of 
this Psalm : — ‘ I^et death seize upon them, and l< t them go down quick into the 
grave,* r.l5, — * Thou, 0 God, shalt bring them into the pit of destruction ; men of 
blood and deceit sliall not live out liulf their days,’ o.23. Besides, such w'ords as 
these must surely have included his djirling son Absalom os well, for whose life he 
watched so tenderly. 

392. Rather, Ps.lv seems to suit exactly the circumstances of David in an earlier 
part of his life, when he had ‘seen violence and strife in the city* i.e. Gibeah, 
where he dwelt with Saul, and whence he fled, with his wifr’s assistance, to Ramah, 
lS.xix.l8, and then, being still pursued by Saul, fled again and returned to Jonathan, 
apparently to Gibeiih, iS.xx, where Jonathan mado trial of his father’s temper, and 
was obliged to confess that he had a deadly purpose against him. So David ‘ arose 
and departed, and Jonathan went into the city* David then flid to Nob, ‘the 
city of the Priests,* and there met Doeg, with whom, as one of Saul’s principal 
officers, ‘ set over his servants,’ lS.xlbii.9, ‘ thechiefest of the herdmen that belongetl 
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to 8iiul,‘ xxi.7, lit* wus, no doubt, well aeqtiainted, and may haTo Iiad closer iu- 
timac)* with him from the fact, that ho himself had once been similarly occupied in 
tending his fathers sheep. When at Nob, he may have ‘taken sweet counsel’ 
with him, admitted him into his secrets, s|X)ken to him about liia own troubled 
aflfairs, and * walkt'd in the House of God,* i.c. the Sanctuary at Nob, — among Iho 
‘ olive-tre<‘H’ (36i,389X it may W, — in company with him, without having any donbt 
as to his friendship and good-will. Thus l>o^ may have come to be present, as 
the Btoiy evidently represents him to have been, iS.xxiLlO, when the Priest 
Ahimelech gave food and Goliath’s sword to David. Otherwise*, if any supicion 
had b(en entertained of his intentions, David would have managed, we may suppose, 
mor»* cautiously. Afi it wits, however, he seems to have felt that he had committed 
himself ^nth Do^, and to have had some presentiment of evil from that quarter, 
lS.xxiL22, — * I knew it that day, when Doeg the Edomite was there, that he would 
surely toll SauL’ 

393. Thu.s we may account for so much being said about ‘deceit and guile* in 
this Psalm, as in tvll,23. So f.20,21, ‘ He hath put forth bis liands against such 
as be at peace with him ; he liath broken liis covenant The words of his mouth 
were smoother than butter, but war was in his heart ; his words were softer than 
oil, yet were they drawn swords.* And when he heard of the massacre of the 
Priests at Nob, which arose through Do^s treachery, he may well have written, 
‘ My heart is sore pained within me, and the terrors of death are Mien upon me. 
Fearfulness and trembling are come upon tne, and horror hath overwhelmed me. 
And I said, O that I bad wings like a dove I for then would I floe away and be at 
rest. Lo, then would I wander far oflT, and remain in the wilderness.' vA~7, And, 
accordingly, we And him shortly afterwards taking refuge in the wilderness of 
Judah, lS.xxiii.l4. 

394. P8.1vi (E.O.J.l), pB.lvii (E.7.J.0), Ps.lviii (E.2,J.l),Ps.Iuc(E.9,J.3), contain 
no particular note of time, except, perhaps, the phnuses, ' God of Israel,* ‘ God 
ruleth in Jacob,* lix.5,13, which seem to point to the undividfd kingdom; but 
their contents do not at all disagree with the statements made in the titles, that 
they were composed by David. 

395. Ps.lx (E.5,J.O), however, is beyond all doubt, a.s it appears 
to me, referred by its title to the true occasion on which it was 
composed, and of . which we read the account in 2S.viiu3,13, in 
the foHy-fifih year of David’s life. The fact that in v.^ the 
writer speaks of his authority as extending over ‘ Gilead and 
Manasseh,' i.e. the trans-Jordanic tribes, as well as that of his 
calling Ephraim ‘ the strength of his head,’ and Judah, his own 
royal tribe, ‘ his lawgiver,’ seems to point, in our judgment, with 
certainty to David as its author. 
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396. Davidson, however, ii.252, considers that this Psalm also 
‘Ls much later than David’s time,’ grounding his conclusion 
upon these two points : — 

(i) *«.l-3 shew a vrry unprospcroug of affairs. Tlio pooplo had expcri- 
aneed gr^at disasters, and wirti dhteomfited. The marks of the Divine displeasure 
were ptd|»blc. But the country was not in so disordered u state, at the time of the 
S)Tian war, as is here represented.* 

Arts. As in (370), it is very possible that David’s forces were not always -vie- 
torious, in the* deadly struggles in which ho was engaged while establishing his 
empire, though such defesits may uot have been recorded in the rapid gumnmiy of 
his exploits in 2S.viii. The whole account in 2Sjc shows that this time of the 
^}Tian war was a most critical time for him, as, indt^cd, Joab’s words intimate, 
t*.12, — ‘Be of good courage, and let us play the men, for our people^ and/or the 
cUka of our God ; and Jehovah do that which setmeth Him gocal ! ’ 

(ii) ‘ Besides, David already possessed the whole land of Canaan. He could not, 
therefore, appeal in r.6-8, to the promise of Jehovah, that his people should con« 
quer and possess it.* 

Ana. The language of these versos may only oiprosa Daind’s confidence that his 
kingdom should be permancutly confirmed over the tribes of Israel, in accordance 
with the words of Nathan, 2S.vii.4,l7, where the prophet says to him, in the 
name of Jehovah, * Thine house and tljy kingdom shall be established for ever 
before thee ; thy throne shall bo established for ever.* And, as above observed, 
the words of r.7 seem only applicable to the time of David. 

397. Hexgstenberg observes on tliLs Psalm, iLp,276: — 

* The sketch of the historical circumstances, by which this Psalm was called forth 
shews that it moves within the same domain as Ps.xliv. Ps.xliv is the earlier of 
the two ; the sons of Korah sang [that Psalm] in the midst of distress, probably 
whilst Darid was absent at the Euphrates ; David followed them [in this] after 
succour had been in some measure obtained. * The liveliness of our Psalm, its 
rapid transitions, c.6-8, its brief yet comprehensive language, prevent ns,* say* 
Hrrao, ‘from entertaining for one moment the idea that its authorship is the same 
as that of Ps.xliv.* The warlike, confident tone, the triumphant contempt of the 
enemy expressed in v.8, point to a time of highest prosperity in the state. And, 
in particular, the reign of Dnrid is indicated by the circumstances that the three 
hostile neighbouring nations, mentioned in this verse, were all singrilarly defeated 
by David, and that in e.6,7, the countries on both sides of Jordan, and also 
Ephraim and Judah, appear as united in one kingdom, of which kingdom Judah 
was the head — a state of matters which ceased to exist immediately after Solomon, 
to whose timo^howover, it is impossible to refer the Psalm, on account of the pre> 
railing warlike character by which it is distinguished. Finally, it is evident, from 
r.9-13, that the Psalm was composed in view of an expeditiim against Edom, 
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.398. Even Ewau), p.374, who places the date of its com- 
position after the Captivity, considers that portions of it are of 
the Davulic age : — 

Ps.bc shows nt once that poetry in these sorrowful times (of the Captivity) calls 
to its help also the force and expression of the ancient poetical science : for, on 
dose examination, there can be no doubt that the words from c.6(7), as far as the 
first half of r.l0(12), are harrowed from an older, and, no doubt, Davidic tong. 
While all the other words quite fall in with the language and state of aflfiiirs of this 
later time, those on the contrary are quite distinct in kind and colouring, subject- 
matter and meaning ; the dissimilarity strikesuthe eye at the first glance. The old 
passage proceeds in the following strain : nt the time of great pressure in the 
latter part of David’s life, when the Philistines fiercely threatened, comp.2.S.v. 17-25, 
xxiii.9,&c., and the king in the Sanctuary had lasought counsel and strength 
from Jehovah, he records here thankfully the cheering response which he received 
while struggling with his doubts and distress. How easily a later writer might 
apply tills to the needy and oppres.s<'d circumstances of his own time, is obvious ; 
if then, it is true, Philistines were not exactly the enemies to be dreadeil, yet were 
they heathnis, and ‘Philistines' are treated as equivalent to ‘heathens.’ While, 
however, the later poet repented the oracle, as the very centre and life of the whole, 
untouched and completely unaltered, and even produces something of the context, 
(e.9(ll),and the first three words of f.l0(12),) he adds quite a new introduction, 
and the chief part of the conclusion, in his own word-s, — incontestably because the 
beginning and the remainder of the conclusion of the old song did not sufficiently 
suit this later time. 

399. Olsuausen assigns this Psalm to the time of the Mac- 
cabees, but remarks, jj.263 : — 

That the oracle quoted by the Poit in r.0-8 is only borrowed, must in any case 
be assiuned. That it contained, however, a revelation then generally known, 
perhaps, resting on the authority of the High Prie.st, and referring to the 
rJations of the time, is much more probable than that it is derived from a 
Davidic song, as Ewai-d supposes. 

Hupfeld writes as follows, m.p.li'I : — 

This Psalm seems to point to the times of the still-eiistiug kingdom, but to 
a later time [than that indicated by the Title], since the promise in the oracle 
expresses the idea so common in the Prophets, of the resUtration of the unitg 
of the kingdom, which is preceded by an account of the division of tlie kingdom 
.and its sorrovrful consequences. v 

Upon careful consideration, however, of its contents, and for 
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the reasons above stated, I cannot doubt that the Psalm in its 
entirety is, as He.n'OSTEnbero maintains, a product of the Davidic 
age, and, probably, from the hand of David himself. 

400. Ps.lxi (E.3,J.O) ; Ps.lxii (E.7,J.O). 

Ps. lxi.4 refers to the ‘ Tabernacle,’ figuratively, — ‘ I will abide in Thy Taber- 
nacle for ever ; I will trust in the covert of Thy wings.' In r.6,7,8, we read 
* Thou wilt prolong the kittjfa life, and his years as many generations. He shall 
abide before God for ever; O prepare mercy and truth, which may preserve him. 
So will I sing praise unto Thy Name for ever, that I may daily perform my vows,' 
These words are generally supposed to be a prayer made by David for himself as 
king. But may they not be a loyal prayer for the life of Saul, lua father-in-law ? ’ 

401. Paliiii (E.3,J.O), according to the title, was written, ‘when David was in 
the wilderness of Judah,’ in the early part of his life. In r.2 we find a reference 
to the Sanctuary, — perhaps that at Nob, which, however, was now destroyed, IS. 
uiiLlO, — ‘ to see Thy power or Thy glory, so as I have seen Thee in the Sanc- 
tuary.’ The P.B.V. has, however, ‘Thus have I looked for thee in holinttt, that I 
might behold Thy power and glory,’ — where this difficulty is avoided. In v.ll 
we rend, 'But the king shall rejoice in God.’ This is usually explained to mean 
that David speaks of himself as king hereafttr, having such entire confidence in the 
fiilfilmcnt of the Divine Promise. But this interpretation can hardly be correct. 
It seems much more natural, and more in accordance with what wo know of the 
character and conduct of David, that here too he should have drawn a line between 
‘ the king,’ his father-in-law, ‘ God’s anointed,’ — whom he always treated with so 
much respect and reverence, of whom it would have been a sin for him to have 
thought or spoken evil, much less to have wished him dead, — and his other enemies, 
writh reference to whom he says, r.9,10, ‘Those that seek after my soul to destroy 
it, shall go into the grave (lit. lower parts of the earth). They shall fiill by the 
sword ; they shall be a portion for foxes. But the king shall rejoice in God.’ 

If this explanation bo not approved, the title must bo considered incorrect. 

402. Psjxiv (E.3,J.l) ; Ps.liv (E.3,J.O). 

If PsJxv belongs to David’s time, then the expressions in r.l, ‘Praise waiteth 
for Thee, 0 God, in Zion,’ and r.4, 'Thy Courts.’ ‘the goodness of Thy House, 
even of Thy Holy Templf’ must be understood to refer to the Tabernack on Mount 
Zion. So in lS.i.9 the Tabernacle at Shiloh is calleckthe Temple of Jehovah. 

403. Ps.lxvi (E.8,J.0) is not ascribed to any one, but may have been written by 
David, or any of the Prophets of that age. In t'.6 there is a reference to the story 
of the Exodus, — ‘ He turned the sea into dry land ; they went through the flood on 
foot; then did we rejoice in Him.’ ^Ve suppose that, before the reign of David, 
Samuel had compiled his account of the Exodus, wliich, doubtless he had communi- 
cated to the Prophets of his School, as well as to David, and other leading men of 
the time. Thus a general notion of the story, os there told, would gradually be 
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propagated among the people at large, ‘vrithout the necessity of supposing that 
copies of the Elohistic document were multiplied, and in the hands of many. It is 
quite possible, indeed, that only one manuscript existed. 

Ps.lxrii (K6,J.O) is also unappropriated. It was plainly meant for public 
purposes and may have been written by David. Here, however, if anywhere, in 
v.B, wc should expect to find the word Jehovah, if it was familiar to the TOter. 
'Elohim, our Elohim, shall bless us,* would have cert^unly stood as * Jehovah, our 
Klohim, shall bless uS,' in the composition of a later writer (300), 

404. Ps.lxTiii (R31.J.4) shall be considered at length in the next chapter. 

P&lxix (£.9,J.5) contains the passage, v,Z5, ^God will save Zion, and will build 
the cities of Judah^ which slightly, perhaps, confisros the title ascribing it to 
David. It may have been written in the time of his great distress by reason of 
Absalom*s rebellion. 

PsJxx (E.3,J.2) may be one of David’s later Psalms. The language of it, 
espedally in u.6, corresponds exactly to his distressed, and even needy, state, when 
he fled before Absalom to Hahanaim. 

Palxxi (E.9,J.3) is not ascribed to David, but seems to have been written by him 
in his time of affliction, as it corresponds precisely in tone with the preceding two 
Psalms, which ore both ascribed to him. In this he speaks, u.9, of his * old age * 
and * failing strength,* and in v.l8 of his being *old and greyheaded.* Hence this 
Psalm, and the last two, may have been written by him within the last few years 
of his life. And yet in these he still uses Elohim more f^ly than Jehovah, 
though in PsJxix the latter Nome occurs more frequently in proportiou to the 
former than in any other of the Psalms we have been considering, and in Ps.lxx 
we have Elohim Mrice,' Jehovah ttoice. 

Ps.lxxU (E.3,J.l), or, rather, (E.1,J.0), if we omit the doxology (228), is not 
ascribed to David, but may have been written by him, or by one of the prophets of 
his age. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

THE Smr-EIOHTH PSALM. 

405. Ps.lxviii (E.31,J.4), is undoubtedly a,Psalm of David’s, 
as the title declares, and we must call attention specially 
to it, as one of great importance with reference to the question 
Tuno before us. 

That this Psalm is unquestionably a Psalm of David’s age 
appears as follows. 

(i) In V.16, ‘This is the hiU which Giod desireth to dwell in, 
yea, Jehovah will dwell in it for ever,’ we have a plain reference 
to the bill of Zion-, but this, as we have seen (321), does not 
necessarily point to the Tabernacle, and so to the age of David. 

(ii) In V.29, ‘ Because of Thy Temple at Jerusalem,’ we have 
a reference either to the Tabernacle, lS.i.9, or to the Temple ; 
and so in u.24 mention is made of the ‘ Sanctuary,’ and in v.35 
we read, ‘ 0 God, Thou art terrible out of Thy holy places.’ 

(iii) In u34,35, we read, ‘Ascribe ye strength unto God; 
His excellency is over Israel^ and ‘ the God of Israel is He that 
giveth strength and power unto His people.’ This language 
seems to belong clearly to the time of the undivided kingdom, so 
that the Psalm was composed in the days of David or Solomon. 

(iv) But the martial tone which pervades the Psalm, 
v.1,12,14,30,35, corresponds to the age of David, not to that of 
Solomon. 

(v) The expressions in u.27, ‘ There is little Benjamin their 
ruler, the princes of Judah with their company, (oppjq, their 
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band, LXX. ^fwvst airuv, P.B.V. ‘ their counsel ’) the princes of 
Zebolun, the princes of Naphtali,’ belong also to the undivided 
kingdom, and correspond to the time when Benjamin, which, as 
the tribe of Saul, had been the ruling tribe in Israel, and had 
afterwards been ruling again in the person of Saul’s son, 
Ishbosheth, had now submitted itself to David. It may be, 
therefore, in a politic manner, spoken of here, a.s being still 
a tribe of royal dignity. 

406. This Psalm contains Elohim thirty-one times, and 
Adonai, Lord, seven times, as well as the ancient name Shaddai 
in r.l4 ; while Jehovah appears only tiviee and Jah twice. 
Manifestly, therefore, the last Name was less familiar to the 
writer at the time when he wrote, than Elohim, at all events, — 
we might almost say, than Adonai also ; but it would not be safe 
to infer this last from a single instance. 

In r.4 we have ‘ Sing unto God, sing praises to His Name : 
extol Him that rideth upon the heavens by His Name Jah, and 
rejoice before Him or, in French and Skinner’s translation, 

* Sing ye unto Ood, hymn His Name ! 

Haise a liighway for Him, who rideth through the desert ! 

Jkhovau is His Name; ^ 

Exult at His Presi nce !* 

It is plain that a special stress is here laid upon the fact 
that God’s Name is Jehovah. Setting aside, as we must, from 
what we have seen already, the Mosaic story as unhistorical, this 
seems rather to imply that the Name'had been newly introduced. 

407. In v.l we have — 

‘Let Elohim arise, let His enemies be scattered; 

And let them that hate Him flee before Him.’ 

Here we have almost the identical words, which are found in 
N.X.3J, ‘ And it came to pass, when the Ark set forward, that 
Moses .said, 

‘Arise, Jehovah., and let Thine enemies be scattered; 

And let them, that hate Thee, flee before Thee.’ 
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But let it be noted that the Name Jehovah, in this pas- 
sage of Numbers, appears as Elohim in the Psalm. 

Now, from the general identity of the two passages, 
either in the E.V., or when compared, as below, in the 
original, it will be plain that one of th,em has been copied 
from the otJier. 

Ps.lxTiiLl. N.X.30. 

D'n^s n^n; niyip 

v}$p vijjsnp 4D»U 

408. Upon which we observe as follows: — 

(i) Surely, if the Psalmist drew his language from so sacred a 
book as the Pentateuch, according to the ordinary view, must 
have been, he would not have changed the Name from Jehovah 
to Elohim. 

(ii) Besides, the Name Jehovah, if it had really originated in 
the way described in the Pentateuch, would have been the very 
Name required for this Psalm, considering its character, as the 
Name of the Covenant God of Israel. 

(iii) Moreover, r.l of the Psalm is closely connected with the 
words that follow, and has all the appearance of being an 
original utterance, poured forth by the same impulse which 
gave birth to them. 

(iv) But, if the passage from Xamhere, as we believe, was 
^vritten at a later date than the Psalm, at a time when the 
Name Jehovah was in common use, (which was evidently not 
the case when the Psalm was written,) it is eisy to understand 
how David’s words in this Psalm might have been first used, as 
most commentators suppose, when the Ark was brought up to 
!Mount Zion, and might afterwards have been adapted by the 
writer of the passage in Numbdrs, with the change of the Divine 
Name, as fit words to be used with every movement of the Ark 
in the wilderness. 

(v) Lastly, in the Psalm we have the older grammatical 

forms IVtDJ, where the other has <VB;, -IDJ;. 
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Upon the whole it can scarcely be doubted that this Elohistic 
Psalm was written first, and that in a later day the Jehovist 
adapted the first words of it, — which, perhaps, he had himself 
helped to chant, when the procession with the Ark wound its 
way up the hill of Zion, — to the story, which he was writihg, 
of the movements of the host of Israel in the wilderness. 

409. The following expressions of this Psalm are also notice- 
able : — 

‘ 0 God, when thou wentest forth befotv Thy people, 
tVlun Thou didst march through the wilderness. 

The earth trembled, 

Y'ea, the heavens dropped rain, at the Presence of God, — 

Sinai itself trembled. 

At the Presence of God, the God of Israel.’ v.7,8. 

‘ The chariots of God are thousands on thousands (E.V. twenty thousand, 
even thousands of angels) ; 

The Lord (Adonai) is among them, as at Sinai, in the Sanctuary.* t.l7. 

' The Lord (Adonai) hath said, I will bring again &om Bashan, 

I will bring again from the depths of the sea.' r.22. 

The references in the above verses to the passage of the Red Sea, 
the transactions at Sinai, and, perhapts, the conquest of Bashan, 
show only that the Psalmist was acquainted with certain portions 
of the story of the Exodus, which had probably been already 
written by Samuel, who died fifteen years before the bringing up 
of the Ark, and may have composed his narrative many years 
previously, and may have communicated it to David. 

410. The above references, however, occurring in a Psalm in- 
tended for a public occasion, imply also that those, who would be 
likely to join in chanting it, must likewise have been familiar, to 
some extent, with the story of’ the Exodus. These would not be 
the people generally, but only those who would take part in the 
procession, — the ‘ sons of Heman, and Asaph, and Jeduthun,’ it 
may be, ‘ who should prophesy with harps and psalteries and 
cymbals,’- lCh.xxv.1,6, and who, doubtless, had had their train- 
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ing in the ‘ School of the Profphets ’ under Samuel’s direction, 
where they ‘ prophesied ’ in Samuel’s time, as well as in David’s, 
— tliat is, evidently, sang or chanted their psalms of praise, — 
‘ with a psaltery and tahret and pipe and harp before them,’ 
1S.X.5. 

411. These ‘sons of the Prophets,’ then, as well as any 
Priests, &c., taking part in the ceremonies, may have been quite 
familiar with the facts of the Elohistic story, and even have 
helped already, by mixing with their own families and in other 
ways, to communicate them in some measure to the people. 
And, indeed, it is very conceivable tfiat the people may have 
had among them, in a more imperfect form, the same tra- 
ditionary remnants of past history, which the Prophet Samuel 
and his School may have used as the basis of their ‘ Elohistic 
story;’ e.g. Ps.lxviii.8,‘ the heavens also dropped,’ and Ju.v.4, 
‘the heavens dropped, the clouds also dropped water,’ — and 
the references to the storm of thimder and lightning at the 
passage of the Red Sea, PsJxxvii.16-19,— and Ps.lxxviii.9, 
‘The children of Ephraim, being armed and carrying bows, 
turned back in the day of battle,’ — of which facta we have no 
record in the Pentateuch, unless, indeed, a reference may be 
made to the last in D.i.44. 

412. The KV. of v.15,16, of this Psalm, is ^ follows: — 

The hill of Ood w as the hill of Basban, 

An high hill as the hill of Baahaiu 
Wliy leap yc, ye high hilL^ ? 

I’kis is the hill which God desireth to dwell in. 

Yea, Jehovah will dwell in it for over. 

Thus translated, the ‘ hill of God ’ can only be understood to 
mean Mount Zion. But this hill was not remarkably high, 
and was not even the highest of the two hills of Jerusalem. 
Probably, the passage should be rendered thus : — • 

A loity motmtain {lit. moimtam of God) is the moantain of Bashan, 

A mountain of many heights is the moantain of Bashan. 
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Why loap yo (in your pride), ye mountains of many heights? 

This mountain (Zion) hath God chosen to dwell in, 

Yea, JehoTah will tabernacle in it for ever. 

N.B.— Gksbmcs renders ‘why are ye envious* instead of ‘why leap ye:’ the 
Hebrew word hero used occurs only this once in the Bible. 

413. It is probable that few English readers will be disposed 
to doubt that this Psalm, as well as Pali and Ps.lx, is really a 
Psalm of David’s age, or that it was composed for the occasion 
to which it is usually referred, the bringing up of the Ark to 
Mount Zion. HExasTENBEno, of course, maintains strongly its 
Davidic origin, in common with the great body of commentators, 
ancient and modem. Nevertheless, there are some very able 
critics, as Hupfeld, Ewald, Olshausen, who assign to it a 
much later date ; and, as it is a Psalm of so much importance 
in our present enquiry, it will be necessary to examine the 
grounds upon which they have come to this conclusion. 

414. The matter has been treated of most fully by Hupfeld 
in his recent work. Die Psalmen, of which vol. iii, containing 
Ps. Ixviii, was published at Gotha in 1860. As this work has 
been so lately issued, and the author has discussed in it at 
length the opinions of his predecessors, and has, in fact, ex- 
hausted the subject, it may be regarded as representing, gene- 
rally, the views of this school of critics ; so that, having duly 
weighed his arguments we may assume that we have fairly 
mastered all that can be said on that side of the question. I 
will annex, however, all the additional remarks, deserving notice, 
which I find in Ewald and Olshausen. 

415. Hupfeld ob.serves as follows : — 

' This is a hymn in lofty lyrical style, treating of the entrance of God into Hie 
Sanctuary on Zion, — (under tho figure of the triumphal progress of a King, who, 
after conquest of the countiy, chooses and takes po68f*ssion of hU place of residence, 
this being introduced u'ith a retros-j^efivc ghmcc at tho first leading of the people 
through the Arabian waste, and the conquest of the land of Canaan, but with 
allusion to ordinary victories and triumphal proce.sj?ions), — His revenge upon the 
enemies of His j>eople, and His lonlship over the nations of the earth, who in con- 
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cliuiion arc required to join in the pruiso of God. Thu* much i* in gencml clear, 
and ia admittinl by most modem interpreter*.' ^^104. 

*The occaaion, which most immediately presents itself for thU Psalm, is the 
removal of the Ark hy David to Mount Zion, 2S.\i; and tliis is adopt^nl by most of 
the ancient and later interpreters, to the time of RosBimi'LLsn. Ityiwa incontesU 
aNy the but eenee, — rather, it is tlm only one, which suits not only the choice of 
Zion in opposition to Sinai and the heights of Boshan, and the historical 

retrospective glance at the earlier leading of God from Sinai onwards, as intro- 
ductoiy to the triumphal entrance, but also the lofty expression* and sentiments 
connected with it. This is not at all contradicted by the signs of a warlike cha- 
racter, which some consider an objection ; since God, as Leader and Guardian of 
His people, is above all things Warrior and Conqueror over it* foes, and, in fact, 
must first make the conquest of its place of settlement in Canaan. However, 
it ii contradicted (i) by the mention of the *Templc' and * Jerusalem,' r.29, 
(u) by that of ‘Egypt’ and ‘Ethiopia,’ as land* conquered and paying homage, 
r.30, (iii) by the denunciation of vengeance upon enemies in all parts of the 
world, v.22-24, and (iv) by the whole later character of the Psalm.* ^.196. 

And Huffxld expresses his own view, p.l99, that ' in this Psalm wo have the 
hope or promise of the return of the Jewish people from the Bubylouish Captinty, 
and the reestablishment of the kingdom of God on Zion iu u state of great power, 
— as it is announced in tlio later Isaiah, and in close correspondence therewith, 
perhaps, by the very same author, — in the form of u lyrical utterance, such as fre- 
quently occur* in the later Isaiali, in single spirited outbursts, in the midst of the 
prophetical discoareo, but here formed into a complete hymn, the most spirited^ 
and powerful, which we have i« the whole collection of the Psalms* 

Ans. (i) The very fact that this Psalm is admitted to be ‘ the most spirited, lively, 
and powerful,* Hupr. * the grandest, most splendid, mo*t artistic,' Ew. p.297, * one 
of the most able and powerful,* Or.s. p.286, in the whole hook of Psalms, makes it 
highly improbable — almost incredible — that its author, evidently an original poet 
of great eminence, in whom,* says Oi.s. p.288, who considers it to be a Maecaboan 
Psalm, in ‘spite of the difficulties which meet us in the attempt to understand it, 
one cannot but recognise a poet of remarkable genius,* ^ should liuve bi‘en willing 
toftom/iotwo sentence* from two other ancient documents, vix. v.l from N.x.35, 
and r.7,8, from Ju.v.4. If we explain his introduction of the former by the fact 
that the words quoted are said to have been used of old at ev^ry movement of the 
Ark in the wilderness, — though the Ark appears to have vanished after the Cap- 
tivity, and, therefore, it is not easy to understand how even the former passage 
could have been quoted by the later writer, supposed Vy those critics, — yet how 
can we account for his introducing the Utter? Both these passage*, however, ns 
they occur in the Pt^lm, are in close connexion with the context, and have all the 
appearance of Ix'ing part of the original effusion. 

We Imve shown, in fact, in (408, 448, 472), that the Psalm was, in all pro- 
Imbility, writb'n frst, and the passages in question copied from it by the later 
writers of N.x.35 and Ju.v.4. 
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(ii) In r.30 (29), according to our view, refen'nce is not made to the Temple, 

but to the Tahcrnacle just erected by Darid. Wo may assume that this was a 
building of some architectural pretensiona, to which the term ‘temple/ 

might be applied, as here — a word which is only used with reference to buildings 
of some iniportanci’, as the palace of Ahab, iKxxLl, or that of the king of Babylon, 
2K.xx.18, Is.xxxix.7, and, constantly, of the Temple. But it is also used of tho 
Talx'macle at Shiloh, lS.i.9, iii.3, by the wnter of the story of Eli, though in 
lS.iL22 he gives it the usual appellation, *te^U of the Congregation/ 

which is tho only one used throughout the Pentateuch. This suggests that this 
writer may have actually soon with liis own eyes tho Tabernacle of David, and may 
have been accustomed to hear it commonly spoken of by the name ‘temple,* 

which he hero, accordingly, applies to Mosaic Tabernacle. 

(iii) It is hardly to be thought that the writer of this Fkilm, living, as is 
suppoHcnl, amidst tho woes of the Captivity, should l>e predicting here the contitust 
of Egypt and Ethiopia. But the fact is that in e.31 there seems to be no refer- 
ence to any conquest, but only to the princes of these regions 9hovnng respect and 
reverence for the glorious, triumphant, God of Israel, and sending gifts to His 
Temple. We know that Solomon married Pharaoh's daughter, lICiii.1; audit 
is very probable that relations of some kind, not altogether unfriendly, may have 
existed between his father and tho Court of Egypt. If not, it is easy to under- 
stand how expressions of this kind might be used with reference to these two 
great powers in the immediate neighbourhood of the kingdom of IsroeL 

(ir) There surely is no reason why a Psalm composed at the time when David 
was bringing up the Ark to Mount Zion, should not have contaim^d such words as 
those in r.2l-23, denouncing God's judgments upon the enemies of Himself and 
His people. The many foes of David’s rising empire, ^th whom be was at war 
both before and after the bringing np the Ark, would abundantly explain such 
language. 

(r) So far from tlio Psalm giving signs of a ‘later character/ it seems to 
contain very strong indications of an archaic style and a very early origin. 

(n) Its language is often veiy rough and abrupt, and in some places almost 
unintelligible, for want of those connecting links, and that polish and fulness of 
expression, which would have characterised a Poet-Captivity Psalm: e.g. 1^.10,11, 
13,14,17,18, &C. 

(6) It contains several very uncommon words or gnumnatical forms : — 1*.2(3), 
tlijn?, f <K7), nitps, ta4(i5), t-i5,i6(i6,i7), u.i6(i7), nyi, 

».17(18), t-.27(28), nijp, e.31(32), D'3W>D- 

(f) It omployg older gnumnatical forms with t (408.v), 

(rf) It has the phrases, ‘Sing, unto Elohim,’ ». 4(6), 32(33), 

Q'n^K «-)9. ‘ Bless ye Elohim,' ».26(27), ‘Praiso ye Adonui,* 

r.32(,33), 'jijt 'Blessed bo Adonai,’ 0.18(19), ‘Pl‘‘S“i-d be 

Elohim,’ instrad of the ‘ Hallelu-jah,’ ‘Praise ye Jehovah,’ which would 

certuiuly have been found iu a lattr Psalm, more cspecudly at the end, as in 
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Ptf.civ,cT,cvi.cxiii,cxv,cxTi,exxxr,cxlvi,cxlvii.cxlTiii,cxlix,cl; whereas the last of the 
above four expressions occurs only once more in the whole Bible, viz. in r.20 of th«* 
Elohistic Psalm, Ps.btri (E.8,J.O), and the first, third, and fourth, are found 
nowhere eUc but in the Psalm before us. 

(e) As Hupfeli) says, jp.l97» *thc choice and possession of Mount Zion is the 
very centre, the e.^sential and characteristic feature, of the Psalm,* which suits well 
with the occasion in Band’s time, to which it is usually referred. 

(/) The mention of * little Benjamin, their ruler/ t.27, seems to correspond 
best, as wo have said (405. v), to the time when the tribe of Benjamin l»ad only 
just been deprived of the royal dignity, by the death of Saul, and, after supporting 
for a time th<‘ cause of Saul’s son, Islibosheth, 2S.ii.9, 15,25,31, had yieldiM to the 
counsel of Abner, 2S.iii.l9, and taken part with Band. It is difficult to see hovr 
this alhuncm could well have been made by one writing after the Captivity. 

(j7) The mention of four tribes only in ».27, ^Benjamin and Judah,* *Zobulon 
and Naphtali,* as ‘reprcstuitativcs of all larael,’ Hupfei.d, p.233, is intelligible 
in Band’s time, when wo observe that the former two were the chief SoutJteni 
tribes, and the latter two, the chief AerfAerw, while the great tribe of Ephraim occupied 
the central ptirt between them, but is not so easily explained on Hi*tfkuj*s sup- 
position, ibid, jthat we have here * a prophetical idea of the reunion of tho sevend 
brother-kingdoms, and the restoration of the united kingdom of Israel/ Surely, 
Zt*bulon and Naphtali could not have l>een taken to represent, as Hupfeld sup- 
poses, the * kingdom of Israel,* of which the only proper exponent wag tlio tribe 
of Ephraim. 

(^) In r.22 we read ^ 

‘Adonai said, I will bring again from Bjoiban, 

I will bring again from the depths of the sea.’ 

And these words are supposed by some, as Olsuausbx, p.294, to contain a promise 
that God would bring back the exiles from their wanderings in the East (beyond 
the hills of Bashan) and in Egypt (over the deep sea). Hupfbld, however, and 
Ewxi.d explain them of bringing back into the power of Israel their fugitive 
enemies from all their places of refuge, from Bashan eastward and the Sea west- 
ward, and delivering them up into their hands for condign punishment, ‘that their 
foot may be dipped in the blood of their enemies, and the tongue of their dogs in 
the same/ r.23, — an explanation which, of course, suits well with Bavid’s time, 
but hardly with the days of the Captivity. 

416. Since, therefore, all Hupfeld’s arguments, to prove tlie 
later origin of this Psalm, are in onr judgment to be reversed, as 
indicating rather its earlier composition, we may recur with 
confidence to the usual supposition, which connects it with the 
removal of the Ark in David’s time to JMount Zion, — the 
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occa-sion which, as Hopfeld himself says, ‘ most immediately 
presents itself,’ and ‘ gives incontestably the best sense ’ for it, 
nay, ‘is the 07ily one which suits’ certain features of the 
Psalm. Not without reason, then, De Wetxe ‘reckons this 
Psalm among the oldest relics of Hebrew Poetry, of the highest 
originality,’ Hcpfbld, iii.p.201. 
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CHiVPTER XVI. 

THE SAME SUBJECT COSTISCED. 

417. Ewalb, uilo supposes Ps.lxviii. to have been wiitten 
‘ at the dedication of the second Temple,’ observes as follows : — 

*lf bears all tho marks of a song not flowing oat of an iastantanoous impulse 
and inspiration, but composed with design and much skill for u certain nuV [the 
bringing up of th^* Ark?‘], ^.‘297. *It seems ns if the poet had felt himself 
unequal to produce so lofty a song from hi.s own resources ; for the most beautiful 
and forcible passages in it are, as it were, flowers picked from old songs, which wo 
in part And elsewhrro in the 0. T., and In part mtvst suppose to have been once in 
existence. Tho whole is rather compiled out of n number of striking passages of 
older songs, as a new work flrroly put together; and since many ancient passages 
aw very abrupt, (as being known, perhaps, *to the singers,) the explanation is often 
diflicult. Where, howevi r, we have the easily-recognised pecnliur additions of tho 
poet himself, there we see generally this later time plainly appear in the ideas, 
f.4,6,20,32, as well as in the language. So that whoever considers this double 
nature of the contents, and then the whole character of the Psalm, will not easily 
persuade himself that it dates from tho time of tho first dedication of tho Temple 
under Solomon, or, generally, that it was composed earlier than the time when 
the second Temple was built. In an historical point of view also it is worthy of 
note that in c.28 only four lay-tribes are named as coming to the Temple, which 
in Solomon’s time has no meaning. And we learn from this that already, 
7)11 B.C., not only Benjamin and Judah, hut also Zebiilon and Xaphtali, that 
is, inhabitants of northern Palestine and Qalib'e, attended the Temple on Zion.* 
y».298. 

Ans. As to the latter point, the explanation, which we have given above (416.v.y) 
seems much more natural. But, with respect to tho later ‘ ideas ’ and * language,* 
for which Ewaij) gives certain references, the following are the passages in ques- 
tion as translated by himself. 

t'.4(5), * Sing unto Elohim, sing praises to His Kamo ; 

Hake a path (^^b) for Him who travels through tho desert 
Named Jah, and rejoice before Him.* 

Here a reference seems to be supposed to the later Isaiah, who writes r— 
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xl.3, ‘Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, 

Make straight in the desert « highway (n^PO) for onr God, 

■\Vliere the wonl is from the same root as H^PP- 

Ivii.U, ‘ Cast ye up, cast ye up, (^Vd. iVd), prepare yo the way; 

Take up the stumWing-block out of the way of my people/ 

Ixii.lO, ‘Cast up, cast up, the highway, (n^pp ^Vd -iVd). 

Gather up the stones, lift up a standard for the people/ 

But in these two passages the path is to he made for the pcop/c, in the Psalm 
for Elohim, The expression seems to have lx*on proverbial; but, if copied at all, 
the later Isaiah may have copied from the Psalm. 

i*,6(7), ‘Elohim brings again homo (njj'3 3'P^b) dispersed ; 

The prisoners Ho sets free in gladness and wealth ; 

Tho rel)ellious only abide in the waste/ 

Here again, apparently, there is supposed to be a reference to IsJviii,7, ‘And 
that thou bring home (n*|J the poor that are cast out/ 

c.20(21) ‘ Elohim is to us an Elohim for salvation ; 

And Jehovah Adonai 

Has even from death a way of (‘scape [for us]/ 
r.32(33) ‘Ye kinploms of the oartli, sing unto Elohim! 

Sing praises to Adonai ! ‘ 

It is difficult to see what signs of a later date are contained in thi‘se words, I 
have shown above (415.v.c7) that tho expresMona in r.32 rather indicate the con- 
trary. 

The only other additional argument whicli Ewald produces, to fix the composition 
of this Psalm in a late age, is that the expression first quoted from e.20, ‘Jehovah 
Adonai has oven a way of escape from death,' can only refer to the deliverance from 
the Captivity. But surely such a reference is neither necessary in this case, nor 
probable. 

418. r.30,31,(31,32), are translated by Ewald as follows : — 

‘ Bestrain the beast of the reed-s (Ew., Hvff., Ols., E.V, maryin)^ 

The host of bulls with the calves of the people, 

That hastens on with pieces of silver; 

Scatter the people that delight in war ; 

That so nobles may come out of Egypt, 

And Cusb (Ethiopia) in haste lift up his hands unto God.' 

And ho observes, jj.304, * The wild reed-beast (lion or tigers that is, the great 
King), who with tho host of hulls, (mighty ones, chiefs), and the calvf« (weaker 
forces) of the people, hastens through fear to bring homage in silver-pieces, but, 
whilst he does this simply from fear, must first be punished and instructed, is, 
perhaps, a description of the then-existing warlike Persian kingdom, whose symbol 
is tlte Euphrates and Tigris, rivers on whose reedy Ixinks lions abound.* 
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But it can scarcely be thought that this Psalmist, writing daring the Captivity, 
was thinking of the vast Persian Empire being subjected in this way to the 
restored kingdom of Israel. If the ‘ beast of the reeds * is really the lion of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, it seems more reasozuible to suppose that Band was thinking 
of the forces of the Assyrian Empire, to the borders of which his own dominions * 
are supposed to have reached, since Solomon is said to have ‘ had dominion over all 
on this side of the river (Euphrates),* lK.iv.24, and wo do not read of his making 
the conquest of these r^ons Mimsff/f so that he must have inherited the sove- 
reignty, such as it was, from his father David. In that case, the * troop of bails * 
might very well represent the Ass^-rian captains. But it is hardly conceivable that 
even David, in the height of his glory, should have thought of Assyria becoming 
tributary to himself, or hurrying in fear to bring silver-pieet's to the Temple. 

Accordingly, Hcpfeld draws attention to the fact, that the above translation dis- 
turbs completely the parallelism of the Hebrew poetry in tlio tliird and fourth lines, 
in which, in fact, there exists no parallelism of expression at present. He under- 
stands, also, (with Ols, and others), the * reed-bcast * to be the crocodile, or, perhaps, 
the hippopotamus, as the symbol of Egypt, and translate.s the two lines in 
question as follows : — 

‘Subject to thyself the rapacioms of silver; 

Scatter the people that delight in war; 

reading DglDn for D^^np, and pointing TJJ for t| 5 , for 
But tr.31, as we have said, seems rather to imply that the princes of Egypt and 
Ethiopia would come with their pri'sents to the Temple in a friendly way. How- 
ever this may be, and whether the Egyptian or Assyrian king bo meant by the 
* reed-bcast,* or, perhaps, the Syrian king of Zobah, Hadadexer, ‘ whom David 
smote, us ho went to recover his border at the river Euphrates,' 2S.viii.3, the re- 
ference is certainly quite os intelligible, if written in the days of David, as in the 
time of the Captivity, or rather, much more natural and intoliigible. 

In (?.9( 10), the ' plentiful rain * seems to refer to the ‘ manna,’ which was ‘ mined 
from heaven* upon them, E.xvL4, Ps.Ixxviii.24; and in v.lO (UX instead of ‘Thy 
congregation hath dwelt therein,* with Hcffbld should be read, * Thy creatures 
= ‘ the quails’) settled’down among it (the host^’ 

419. Hengsttenbeho, L334-364, considers, frorii the martial 
tone of the Psalm, ‘ that it was composed after one of David’s 
great victories, as the conquest of Rabbah, 2S.xii.26-31, since, 
according to his view, the Ark ’ must have been in the field, 
r.1,24, and 2S.xi.ll, ‘The Art and Israel and Judah abide in 
tents,’ implies, as he thinks, that this was the case in the 
Ammonitic war. But the expression in 2S.xi.ll seems to be 
explained snflSciently by 2S.vii,2, * See, now, I dwell in an 
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house of cedar, but the Ark of God dwelleth within curtains,’ 
and f.6, ‘ I (Jehovah) have not dwelt in any house since the 
time that I brought up the children of Israel out of Egypt, even 
to this day, but have walked in a tent and in a tabernacle,’ — 
without having recourse to the notion that the Ark was taken 
out from the Tabernacle on Mount Zion, and carried into the 
field again in David’s days, as in the days of Eli, of which there 
is no sign whatever in the history. And the warlike character 
of this Psalm proves nothing against its being used at the 
bringing up of the Ark. 

420. But Hekgstenberg then makes the following remarks. 

Modern criticism has attacked also tliis Psalm. Many, with Ewald at their head, 
would bring it down to a period after the Captivity, — a mistake which may well 
fill the mind with astonishment! The character of the language, and of tho 
description, is sufficient to prove this. Bdttcher says, * From its Archaic language, 
its impressive descriptions, its fresh, powerful, tone of poetry, it belongs a.ssuredly 
to the most remote age of Hebrew poetiy ; * and Hrmo remarks, ‘ Before eveiything 
else the Psalm, to an attentive reader, conveys the impression of the highest 
originality. . . The poem may be pronounced with confidence to be as remarkable 
for its antiquity as for its originality.’ The idea of Ewald, which he makes use of to 
counteract these considerations, viz. tliat the Psalm is made up of a series of 
splendid passages from poems now lost, must be characterised os merely an arbitrary 
one, at least so long as not one single passage can be pointed out, as borrowed from 
any of those pieces at present in our possc^ssion, which were composed after tho time 
of David. 

But the reasons drawn from the matters of fact^ referred to in the Psalm, are 
much more decisive. Here it is of great importance to note that, v.27, Zubulon 
and Naphtali take part in the procession, next after Judah and Beqjamin. After 
the Captivity, some of the descendants of tho ten tribes might be found united with 
Judah ; but assuredly there could bo no such thing as the distinct tribes of 
Zubulon and Naphtali with their * princes.’ During the whole period, when tho 
two divided kingdoms existed in a state of juxta-position to each other, there could 
have been no union between Bexyamin and Judah and Zabulon and Naphtali; 
and, even supposing that they were sometimes united^ by which Hitzio woidd in- 
terpret f.27, yet, apart from the consideration tliat, next to Judah, Ephraitn was 
the tribe that would have been named, and that the naming of tho northern and 
southern tribes is equivalent to naming a part instead of the whole, especially 
when Ps.lx.7 is compared, — * Gilead is mine, Manasseh is mine ; Ephraim also is 
the strength of my head ; Judah is my lawgiver,* — it is utterly impossible that 
these tribes could ever have marched in company as part of a triumphal procession 
to the Temple at Jerusalem. 
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Wc must, moreover, go higher than the division of the kingdom, to the 
time of David. For under Solomon there was no such war and victory as 
the Psalm before as refers to. Farther, the epithets applied to Judah and 
Benjamin in v.27 can be explained only from the relations which existed in the 
time of David. Tlie mention also of as representing the power of the 

heathen world, shows that the Psalm w.is composed before the rise of the great 
ilsiatic monarchies, especially the Assyrian, [rather before their coming into contact 
with Israel, for Scmir.irais reigned 1209 n.c., 160 years before David came to the 
throne.] Israel, too, appears everywhere as a warlike and victorious nation, comp, 
especially r.21-23 ; and an event such as that which, accoi*ding to r.l8, formed 
the subject-matter of the Psalm, could, not have taken place subsi-quent to the 
Captivity. 

The rea.somi which have been urged against the Davidie authorship of the Psalm 
are very trifling. By * temple,’ is hero meant, in the first instiuice, the 

holy tabernacle on Zion ; and the temple of Solomon is to be considered as its 
i^ntinnation. Comp. Ps.T.7,xlvui.9,lxv.4. That in r.30,31, there are no traces what- 
ever of a hostile relation to Egj’jjt, which did not exist in David’s time, and that 
Egj'pt is named simply as representing themight of the World as separated from 
God, which it still did in David’s time, and continued to do until the rise [or ex- 
tension] of the great AssjTian monarchy, is evident fnini the circumstance that 
Cush, which wver was in a staie of hostility to Israel^ is named next after Egypt. 

421. With reference to the strong Elohistic character of this 
Psalm, Henostenberg observes, and this is all that he observes, 
ii-2).339, — 

Instead of Jeh^tvah^ David uses Elohini ; and this name is the one which is 
generally used throughout the Psalm, Jehovah occurs only twicc^ r.l6,20,’and Jah 
ivncff r.4,18. The n-ason of this lies in the misasc of the name Jehovah, which 
changed the name, that was itself the stronger, into the weaker (!) In such )>assngus 
Jehovah is in the hack-ground, and the simple FJohim. is equivalent to JeJwmh 
FJohini', comp, the Jah Elohim in r.l8 (!) 

Surely our own explanation of the phenomenon, which is too 
remarkable not to be noticed, is the most natural, and, indeed, 
it seems, the only rational, explanation of it. 

422. We have now examined carefully all the Psalms of Book 
II, and have found that, while we can say very confidently 
of some of them, as Ps.li, Ps.lx, Ps.lxviii, that they were written 
by David about the middle of his life, there is reason to believe 
that all of them may have been written in David’s time, and 
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very probably by David himself, — some of them, as the titles 
imply, in the earlier portion of hLs life, some in the middle, 
and some in the loiter years of it, — and, at all events, by some 
one of that age. 

With respect to the above three Psalms, however, li,lx,lxviii, 
it seems almost certain that they were written by David in the 
fifty-first, forty-fifth, imd fortieth, year of his life, respectively. 
In the first two of these Psalms, he has notu.sed Jehovah at all ; 
in the third be has used .Tchovafa or ,Tah four times, bnt Elohim 
and Adonai thirty-eif/ht times. The argument from this fact 
seems to be irresistible, unless it can be met by contrary evidence 
of a very decisive character, showing as certainly that David 
did write some Psalms in the early part of bis life, which contain 
the name Jehovah at least as frequently as Elohim. 

42.1. Here, then, we are met by the two excepted casas 
to which reference has been already made in (356), Ps.xxxiv 
and Ps.cxlii. 

Ps.xxxiv is entitled ‘ A Psalnr of David, when he changed 
his behaviour before Abimelech, who drove him away, and he 
departed.’ Abimelech here stands, no doubt, for Achish : and 
this Psalm, .supposing the title to be correct, w’oidd have been 
written in the twenty-seventh year of David’s life, and yet it 
contiiins Jehovah sixteen times, and Elohim not once , — 
contrary to all our other experience. 

Upon this I remark as follows : — 

(i) As already observed, we cannot depend upon the title in 
any case, unless it be supported by the contents of the P.salm. 

(ii) IlEN’G.STENBERr., who insists vcry strongly upon the general 
‘ correctness and originality of the titles,’ (see his note on Ps. 
xxx.l,) comments in this case as follows, note on Ps.xxxiv.l : — 

It in not, howcTor, to bu imstgined that David compo.«fd the Psalm, when imme- 
diately tlirwitened by danger. In oppo-^ition to any Fueh idea, we have the qutei 
tone which pen'udcs it; whereas all the Psalms, which were immediately called 
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forth by a particular occasion, art^ characterised by a great deal more of emotion. 
B<*sidrs which, we have the unquestionably predominant effort to tlraw consolation 
and instruction for the Church from his own personal experience. Finally, we have 
the alphaltetical arrangement^ which never occurs in those Psalms, which consist of 
an expression of feelings immediately called forth by a particular object, but 
always in those, in which the prevailing design is to edify oliiers. 

The fact is, that David, when on some occasion, in the subsequent part of his 
histoiy, his mind became filled with lively emotions, arising from the recollections 
of his wonderful escape, in reference to which h(‘ even here says, * I will praiw" 
Jehovah at all times^ Ilia praise shall be continuallg in my lips,' made it the 
groundwork of a treasure of edification for the use of the godly in all ages. 

Hengstexisero has here admitted all that Ls necessary to 
confirm our view of the case, viz. that this Psalm, if written by 
David at all, must have been written at a later period — it may 
l)e a much later period — of his life than the title would imply. 

424. But there seems no reason to believe that this Psalm 
was written 'srith .any reference to David’s escape from Abimelech 
or Achislt. There is nothing whatever in its contents to hear 
out such a supposition. As Hekgstenberg says, so calm and 
artificial a Psalm could not possibly have been written at a 
moment of extreme peril. And David passed through so many 
dangers in the course of his life, that it is very unlikely, to say 
the least of it, that he would be still referring back in later days 
to this particular occasion, as one of special peril and deliverance, 
even if tlie title would allow of such an explanation of its 
meaning, which, honestly interpreted, it certainly will not. 

425. The title being thus shown to be inaccurate, we have, in 
fiict, no reason for ascribing this Psalm to David at all. It may 
well be the thanksgiving of any pious writer of any age, — pro- 
bably, however, of a man well advanced in years, since we read, 
t'.ll, ‘Come ye children, hearken unto me, I will teach you the 
fear of Jehovah,’ which would have hardly suited David at the 
age of twenty-seven, or for many years after. 

And we actually have a Psalm composed by David, according 
to its title, on this very occasion, Ps.lvi, and in a very different 
tone, — one of anguish and fear, quite suitable to it ; and in this 

X 2 
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we have, as we might expect, Elohim nhte times, Jehovah 
once. 

426. Again Ps.cxlii is entitled ‘ Maschil of David, a prayer 
when he was in the cave and it contains Jehovah three times, 
Elohim not once. 

On this I remark : — 

(i) There is nothing whatever in the contents of this Psalm, 
which helps to fix it to this occasion. 

(ii) We have here also a Psalm composed by David ‘ while 
in the cave,’ Ps.lvii, and this, as we might expect, contains 
Elohim seven times, Jehovah not once. 

(iii) It is most unRkely that, on the very same occasion, 
David should have written two Psalms, in one of which he 
never uses the word Jehovah, while in the other he never uses 
Elohim. 

(iv) As we are sure that in the earlier part of his reign he 
did write Psalms without Jehovah, we conclude, until other 
evidence is produced to the contrary, that the title of Ps.lvii is 
most likely to be genuine, and that of Ps.cxlii fictitious. 

427. And so writes Hengstesberg, the great defender of the 
genuineness of the Titles, iii.p.517. 

Tlwt the sitUHtion indicated in the siiporscripfion was not the pn-kper wcasion 
of tlie Psalm, but that David here only appli<»s what ho thfii cxpcriencetl for the 
edification of others, app4*ars not simply froqi tin* expression * an instruction,’ 
in tlie front of the superscription, out of which the following words, ‘wljcnhe 
was in the cave,’ derive their more definite import, but still more from the fact^ 
that the Psalm stands in close contact with the rest of the cycle of which it 
forms a part. 

David tk'Cs in his desperate condition, ‘wlien he ^^*as in the cave,’ a type of 
the future condition of his race and of the Cliurch. His oive-refl^ytions he sets 
before them us an instruction. When it might come with them to an extrem 
ity — this is the posture of uffiiirs contemplated — (and such must come, for it 
cannot go otherwise with the sou than with the father, they too must have 
their Saul to wthstand,) — th»*y should still not despair, but pour out their 
complaint before tho Lord. 
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428. In short, the very circumstance, that these two Psalms 
contain the name Jehovah so often, to the' absolute exclusion of 
Elohim, is to my own mind, after what we have already seen, a 
clear indication that they cannot be ranked with the Psalms 
which we have been hitherto considering, and which were 
written at an earlier period of David’s life. If written by David 
at all, of which there is no sign whatever, they must have been 
written Unvivrda tJie close of his life. 

For it cannot be said that the peculiarity, which we have 
noticed in the earlier Psalms of David, arose fron* some idio- 
syncrasy of his own mind, — so that, while his predecessors and 
contemporaries and successors used freely the name Jehovah, 
David himself, for some reason, refrained from using it as 
frequently as the name Elohim all his life long. At all events, 
we shall find that certain Psalms, composed by him, according to 
their title .and contents, towards the end of his life, exhibit a 
jjhenomenon the exact reverse of that which we have already 
observed, and are decidedly Jehoviatic, so that sometimes the 
name Elohim does not even occur at all in them. 
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CHilPTEE XVn. 

THE KEMAISING ELOHLSTIC PSALMS. 

« 

429. That the reader may have tlie whole case before him, 
we shall now give a table of the five books of Psalms, marking, 
as before, with an asterisk those Psalms which are ascribed by 
their titles to David. We use also, as before, the letters E. fctr 
Elohim, God, J. for Jehovah, LOUD, and A. for Adonai, Lord : but 
we do not reckon any instances, where Elohim is evidently used 
for ‘ gods ’ or ‘ princes,’ or where Adonai is used of a mere man. 


BOOK I. (POliTY-ONE PSALMS.) 


PJt 

E. 

J. 

A. 

p«. 

K. 

J. 

A. 

Pi. 

E. 

J. 

A. 

Pi. 

E. 

J. 

A. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

♦12 

0 

5 

0 

♦22 

4 

6 

1 

♦32 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

♦13 

1 

3 

0 

♦23 

0 

2 

0 

33 

1 

13 

0 

•.3 

2 

6 

0 

♦14 

3 

4 

0 

♦24 

1 

6 

0 

♦34 

0 

16 

0 

•4 

1 

5 

0 

■ ♦15 

0 

2 

0 

♦25 

3 

10 

0 

♦35 

2 

•8 

3 


3 

5 

0 

♦16 

1 

4 

1 

♦26 

0 

6 

0 

♦.36 

2 

2 

0 

•6 

0 

8 

0 

♦17 

1 

3 

0 

♦27 

1 

13 

0 

♦37 

1 

15 

1 

»7 

6 

7 

0 

♦18 

11 

16 

0 • 

♦28 

0 

5 

0 

♦38 

2 

3 

3 

*8 

0 

2 

2 

*19 

1 

7 

0 

♦29 

1 

18 

0 

♦.39 

0 

2 

1 

«9 

1 

9 

0 

♦20 

3 

5 

0 

♦30 

2 

10 

0 

♦40 

4 

9 

1 

10 

4 

5 

0 

*21 

0 

4 

0 

♦31 

2 

10 

0 

♦41 

1 

6 

0 

♦11 

0 

5 

n 

















BOOK 

II.- 

— (thiktt- 

•ONE PSALMS.) 




J’l. 

E. 

J. 

A. 

Pi. 

e: 

J. 

A. 

P*. 

E. 

J. 

A. 

Pi. 

E 

J. 

A 

42 

13 

1 

0 

50 

10 

1 

0 

*58 

2 

1 

0 

66 

8 

0 

1 

43 

8 

0 

0 

♦51 

6 

0 

1 

*59 

9 

3 

1 

67 

6 

0 

0 

44 

6 

0 

1 ■ 

♦52 

5 

0 

0 

*60 

5 

0 

0 

♦68 

31 

4 

7 

45 

4 

0 

0 

♦53 

7 

0 

0 

*61 

3 

0 

0 

*69 

10 

5 

1 

46 

7 

3 

0 

♦54 

4 

1 

1 

*62 

7 

0 

1 

♦70 

3 

2 

0 

47 

8 

2 

0 

♦55 

6 

2 

1 

*63 

3 

0 

0 

71 

9 

3 

2 

48 

8 

2 

0 

♦56 

9 

1 

0 

*64 

3 

1 

0 

72 

3 

1 

0 

49 

2 

0 

0 

♦67 

7 

0 

1 

*65 

3 

0 

0 
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BOOK III, BOOK IV. 


(seventeen psalms.) (seventeen psalms.) 


p«. 

£. 

J. 

A. 

Pi. E 

. Ji 

. A 


Pi. 

£. 

J. 

A. 

pfc 

E. 

J. 

A. 

73 

5 

1 

2 

82 2 

0 

0 


90 

2 

2 

1 

99 

6 

7 

0 

74 

5 

1 

0 

83 4 

2 

0 


91 

1 

2 

0 

100 

1 

4 

0 

75 

3 

1 

0 

. 

— 

— 


92 

1 

7 

0 

*101 

0 

2 

0 

76 

4 

1 

0 

84 8 

7 

0 


93 

0 

6 

0 

102 

1 

8 

0 

77 

g 

1 

2 

85 2 

4 

0 


94 

5 

10 

0 

*103 

0 

11 

0 

78 

15 

2 

1 

•86 5 

4 

7 


95 

2 

3 

0 

104 

3 

10 

0 

79 

3 

1 

1 

87 1 

2 

0 


96 

0 

11 

0 

10.5 

1 

6 

4> 

80 

0 

2 

0 

88 1 

4 

0 


97 

0 

G 

1 

106 

4 

11 

0 

81 

4 

2 

0 

89 3 

11 

2 


98 

1 

6 

0 









BOOK 

V 


-(poim'-Fotn : 

PSALM.S.) 




Ps . 

E. 

J. 

A. 

Pi. 

E. 

J. 

A. 

Pi. E. 

J. 

A. 


Pi. 

E. 

J. 

A. 

107 

1 

12 

0 

118 

3 28 

0 

129 0 

3 

0 


•140 

1 

7 

1 

•108 

<3 

1 

0 

119 

1 24 

0 

130 0 

5 

3 


•141 

0 

3 

1 

•109 

2 

7 

1 

120 

0 

2 

0 

•131 0 

2 

0 


•142 

0 

3 

0 

•110 

0 

3 

1 

121 

0 

5 

0 

132 0 

6 

0 


•143 

1 

4 

0 

111 

0 

f) 

0 

•122 

1 

4 

0 

•133 0 

1 

0 


•144 

2 

4 

0 

112 

0 

3 

0 

123 

1 

2 

0 

134 0 

5 

0 


•145 

1 

9 

0 

113 

1 

8 

0 

•124 

0 

4 

0 

135 1 

19 

1 


146 

4 

11 

0 

114 

1 

0 

1 

125 

0 

4 

0 

136 2 

1 

1 


147 

3 

7 

0 

115 

2 

13 

0 

126 

0 

4 

u 

137 0 

2 

0 


148 

0 

6 

0 

116 

1 

16 

0 

127 

0 

3 

0 

•138 0 

6 

0 


149 

1 

4 

u 

117 

0 

3 

0 

128 

0 

3 

0 

•139 3 

3 

0 


150 

1 

3 

0 


430. We obtain the following results from the above Table: — 

(i) lu Book I, almost all the Psalms of which are ascribed to 
David, the use of Jehovah is, i;t cvaij instance, very much more 
common than that of Elohim. The former occurs *274 time.s in 
the book ; the latter, 65 times : that is, Jehovah occurs more 
than fuw times to Elohim once, 

(ii) In Book II, in every instance, the reverse is the case ; 
Elohim is very much more common than Jehovah. The former 
occurs, in the whole book, 214 times, the latter, 33 times: 
that is, Elohim occurs more than six times to Jehovah once. 

(iii) In the first eleven Psalms of Book III, which form 
together one small collection, being all entitled Psalms of 
Asaph, the use of Elohim also preponderates over that of 
Jehovah, but not so decisively. The former occurs 59 times. 
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the latter, 14 times: that is, Elohim occurs more than four 
times to Jehovah once. 

In the remaining Psalms of Book III the reverse is the case : 
Jehovah occurs 32 times, Elohim, 20 times: that Ls, Jehovah 
occurs about three times to Elohim tu'ice. 

(iv) In Book IV the use of Jehovah preponderates decidedly 
in evei-y instance. It occurs altogether 111 times, Elohim 27 
times : that is, Jehovah occurs more than four times to Eloliim 
once. 

(v) In Book V the same is the case, but much more remark- 
ably, except in one instance, Ps.cviii. Omitting this Psalm, 
Jehovah occurs 268 times, Elohim 40 times: that is, Jehovah 
occurs nearly seven times to Elohim once. 

431. We may collect the above briefly into one view, as 
follows : — 

Book I. . ■ . contains . Jchorali /our times to . Eloliim once. 

Book II ..... Eloliim six .... Jehovah once. 

B J2J f Elohim yhwr .... Jehovah once. 

L Other Psalms Jehovah three . . . Elohim ttcice. 

Book IV Jehovali/onr. . . . Elohim once. 

Book V Jehovah seem . . . Elohim once. 


It is plain that the above results cannot be accidental. 

432. We have already seen that of the Psalms of Book II, all of 
which are so decidedly Elohistic, eighteen are ascribed to David, 
of which three were certainly, and all were very prolxvbly, 
written by him. These three were composed in the middle 
part of his life; and others .are assigned by their titles, probably 
with re.ason, to a yet earlier time. We have seen also good 
ground for believing th.at all the Psalms of Book II, which are 
all Elohistic, may all belong to the age of D.avid. Let us now 
consider the eleven Elobi.stic Psalms of A.saph in Book III. 

433. We have .already (383) examined one ‘Psalm of Asaph,’ 
Ps.l, and shown that it may, veiy probablj', be referred to the 
age of David. But e.\positors usually iissume that many Psalms 
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of this ‘ Asaph ’ collection in Book III were manifestly written 
during or after the Babylonish Captivity. Thus, says the 
note in Bagster'a Bible, Ps.lxxiv is ‘ evidently a lamentation 
over the Temple destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar,’ and Ps.licxvii is 
‘ allowed b}' the best judges to have been written during the 
Babylonian Captivity,’ and Ps.lxxix is ‘supposed, with much 
probability, to have been written on the destruction of the City 
and Temple of Jerusalem b}' Nebuchadnezzar,’ and Ps.lxxx is 
‘ generally supposed to have been written during the Bab^donian 
Captivity,’ and as to Ps.lxxxi, ‘the most probable opinion is 
that it was sung at the dedication of the Second Temple.’ 

4.34. We must demur, however, to the above conclusions 
with respect to several of the above Psalms, and must examine 
each Psalm of this collection separately. 


Ps.lxxiii have born written in Dand’» time : in r.l7 it refers to the Sane- 
tuary. 

pH.lxxiv wa.s probably written after the destruction of Jerusalem, to which 
event the expre.s.«ion8 in r.3-7 seem very plainly to refer — * The enemy hath done 
wickedly in the Sanctnaiy,’ — * They have cast fire into Thy Sanctuary ; they have 
defiled the dwelling-place of Thy Name to the ground/ That these words cannot 
be ^ferred to the destruction of the Tal>ernacle at Shiloh appears from r.2, * this 
Mount Zion, wherein Thou hast dwelt.’ In t».8 we read, * They said in their hearts, 
Let us destroy them together: they have burned up aii ihr si/nagogu(ti of God in 
the land.* There were, however, no .synagogues, it is generally believeil, till after 
the return from the Captivity: and hence some consider this to be a Mnccal)oan 
Psalm. But in the days of the Muccnl>ees the Temple was not burnt and destroj'Kl 
to the ground, a.s it is said to be in v.7, however it may have beiui defileil. In 
Geskn. Ijtx, the word here nsed, D'*TjrtD, is explained as being used ‘ of the halls of 
the Temple, or ns a pluralU fxcellnttiaj or (if the Psalm belongs to the time of the 
Maccabees) of the Jewish synagogues.* Most probably, however, the W'ord is u.sinI 
in its proper sense, in which it so constantly occurs, of ‘solemn fi*asts* or ‘festal 
days ; ’ and the expre.'wion, ‘ they have burned vp all the Feasts of God in the land/ 
means that by burning the Temple, in which these Feasts were celebnited, they had 
put an end to all the festive days of the land. Only one other passage, I^m.ii.6, 
can be thought to support the notion of the word being used for a ‘building*; 
and there also it is very probable that this is not its meaning. It is used 67 
times in the Bible for a ‘solemn season/ 139 times fora ‘ solemn u.ssenibly,’ — never, 
distinctly, fora ‘building/ 8o the ChaJd. Par. (Walton’s translation) lias ‘Incen« 
derunt omnes festivitates Dei in terrA,* the Vutg. ‘ Quie.scere faciamns omnes dies 
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feHtos Dei u terrA* the LXX, KaTaxauaw/xe*' rks loprks Kvpiov ax^ rrji y, and so the 
ACthu>p., Syr,, and Arab. Perhaps, the ‘ dark places of the cartli,’ r.20, ‘ that are 
full of the habitations (nither ‘pastures,’ n*1K3) of cruelty/ may refer to the abodes 
of the heathen, among whom the Jews were now living as captives. 

Ps.lxxv contains no distinct signs of time, but may vciy possibly have been 
written by Da^^d before he cjime to the tlirono, as some expressions seem to 
imply, v.% ‘AVlun I shall receive the Congregation, (‘shall l>e appointed a 
time, cum acceporo tompus, Jeromx,) I shall judge uprightly,’ ^.10, ‘All 

the horns of the wicked also will I cut otf.’ 

Ps.lxxvi has every appearance aL<o of Imving been writU-n by David. The 
phrase's in f.l, ‘ His Name is great in Israel* and f.6, ‘ 0 God of Jacob,* seem to 
imply a time? when the people was «ndividc*d ; while the language in r.l, ‘ In Judeih 
is God known,’ and in f.2, ‘In Salem also is Ilis Tabernacle, and His dwelling- 
plact* in Zion,' show that it «>uld not have bt'cn written before the time of David. 
Lastly, the martial tone of i'.3,o,6, 12. restricts it to his days, rather than Solomon’s. 
The LXX Imve in the title to tliis Psalm, irphs riy *Aco^ior ; and it is vciy' {>ossible 
that it may have been written by Asa[>li after hearing the tidings of David’s great 
victory over the S}*rians : see note below on Ps.lxxx. 

Ps.lxxvii, fivmi its genend tone, and the expressions in c.14,15, — ‘Thou art the 
God that doost wonders ; Thou hast deilared Tliy strength among the i>eoplc. 
Thou liast with Thine own arm re<leemed Thy people, the sons of Jacob and 
Joseph,* — might very well have been wiitten by the Elohist, Samuel, before the 
tribe of Judah was brought forward so prominently in David’s time, and with this 
would correspond tho language in c.20, * Thou leddest Thy people like a flock, by 
the hand of Closes and Aaron.’ Surely Samuel must have written some Psabns, 
which were chanted by lus School of Prophets. It is inconceivable that none of 
these should have been preserved by any of his disciples, more especially as it*raii 
scarcely bo doubted that Duvidfoniu d the nucleus of his clioir from those w'ho had 
been already trained under Samuel. Asaph himself, and Heman, and Jeduthun, 
tho three choir-leaders in David’s time, may have been tlius practi.‘<cd in their 
youth, and taught to ‘ prophesy with harps, and with psalteries, and with cymbals,* 
ICh.xxv.l. 

lint, in tliat cjwe, it i.s not ejisy to see what a writer of the age of Samuel could 
have meant by the words in icl3, ‘Thy way, 0 God, is in the Sanctuary and 
these words seem equally opposed to the notion of the Psalm having been writti-u 
during the Captivity. But tho Chald.Par. has ‘ How holy are thy ways ! ’ the Vulg, 

* in Sancto via tmi,’ the LXX, Iv ry ayltp rj aov, the Arab., ‘ Thy way is holy,* 
th<^ Syr. * Tliy way is in Holiue.s.s’ which last is indited, the literal translation of 
the Hebrew In Ps.Lxxiv.3, we find also Cn}?3, and there it can 

scarcely mean anything else than * in the Sanctuary.* 

Ps.lxxviii may also have been written in Darid’s time, as the abrupt conclusion, 
t’.7l)“72, seems rather to imply, after the tribe of Judiih was chosen, and tho Talx’r- 
nacle set up on Mount Zion, r.67-G9. It reads like a kind of summary of the story 
of the Exodus which was then, as wo suppose, In existence, as if it had Ix'cn 
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composed, perhaps, as a kind of sacred lyric, with the view of popularising tlio 
narrative, of bringing it to the knowledge, and fixing it in the memories, of the 
people. In f.9, ‘The children of Ephr.um, being armed, and cany ing bows, turnetl 
back in the day of battle,* we appear, as said above (411), to have a referents’ 
either to some traditions of tho people, which have not been committed to 
writing at all, or else to some fact reeonled in a pifrtion of the story of tho 
Exodus, which no longer exists, but has been suppressed in the course of tho 
manipulation, to which the older document has been subjected. In r.58 wo read, 
* They provoked Him to anger with their high places^ and moved Him to jealoiusy 
with their graven images.’ The parallelism would seem to show tliat what is hen* 
condenintni is not the raero wetrshipping Jrhovab on ‘ high place's,’ as Solomon and 
the best kings did, but tho wowhipping ‘graven images ’.—the Baalim and Ashta- 
roth, Ju.vi.2o, lS.vii,4, which, no doubt, were usually set up in such places. 

Ps.lxxix must have been written after tho destmetion of Jerusalem, jis appears 
by tho language of * 0 God, tho heathen are como into Thine inheritance ; 
Thy holy Temple have they defiled ; they have laid Jerusalem on heaps. The dead 
bo<lica of Thy servant.s have they given to be meat unto the fowls of the heaven, 
the flesh of Thy s;iints unto the beasts of the earth. Their blood have they shed 
like water round about Jerusalem; and there was none to bury them.* These 
words are quoted in lMace.vii.17. 

Ps.lxxx may have been writt< n in David’s days at tlie same time as the two 
Psalms, xHv, lx, which express great public distress and deep dejection (370). 
The expression in c.l, ‘ Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock,’ might very well have 
been nse<l in an age, when David himself could siiy of this most populous and 
powerful of all tho tribes, ‘Ephraim is the strength of my head,’ lx.7 ; and 
'Ephraim, Benjamin, and 3Ianasseh,’ r.2, would, no doubt, form the great btaly 
of his anny. There may be also, as some suppose, in the words of r.2, 
‘B(/orsEphraim, and Benjamin, andManasseh, stir up thy stn-ngth, and come and 
savctis,’ a reference to the fact that, in the Mosaic story, N.ii.17-24, x.21-24, tho 
camp of Ephraim, including the tribes of Ephraim, Benjamin, and Mamis.sob, was 
to march immediately after the Ark, so that God’s Presence might be spoken of 
as showing its<*lf before them. In that cjise there would be a referenec to this part 
of the stoiy of tho Exodus, which wo suppose written, as will be seen hen'after, 
before the close of David’s reign. After tho Captivity, it could hanily have been 
said, ‘ Thou that dwellcst between the cherubiTns* r.l. 

This Psalm may, therefore, have been written by some pious * Prophet,’ such 
jiH Asaph himself, w’ho remained behind in Jerusalem, praying w'ith the fear- 
stricken p<*ople, r.3, while David went forth to fight with the .Syrians, 2S.X.15-19. 
Ps.xliv and Ps.lx (370) show that this time was one of great anxiety in Jerusalem. 
David himself would in that case be referred to in r.l7, ‘Let Thy hand 1» upon tho 
man of Thy right hand, upon the son of man whom Thou madest strong for Thys<*lf.* 
The expressions in f.l6, ‘It is burned with fire, it is cut down,’ ore, of course, 
metaphorical, referring to the desolation of the ‘vine’ and ‘vineyard,’ not to the 
burning of the Temple. 
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Psixxxi also would rather seem to have been writton in .Siiraud's time than 
after the Captivity. There is no reference whatever to the Temple or to Babylon, 
to Jutbih or Mount Zion. .The expressions in indicate a time when 

all Israel was reganied as one people ; and r.6, * ThU He onlainod in Joseph for a 
testimony, when he went out of the land of Eg}'i)t/ could hnrdly have been written 
after the Captivity, though it might well have come from the bund of Samuel him- 
s<*lf, in an age wlicn this jioworfal tribe might be taken to repre5< nt the whole 
pt*ople, before* the trilx* of Judah attained the supremacy. So the enemies in 
r.13, 14,15, M*em to be the Philistines or Canaunites: and Uie references to the 
Exodus in c.5,6,7, are just such ns we might exp«*ct the Elohist to make. 

Ps.lxxxii contains no indication of time whatever. 

P». Ixxxiii. however, must have be«'n VTitten at a time, t\8, when the Ass}Tian 
empire was still existing. It is generally supposed to refer to the great confederacy 
:igainst Jehoshaphat, of which we have an account in 2Ch,xx, on which occJisiou, 
we are told, * Juhaziel, a Li'vite, of the »on$ of Asapk,^ prophesied u great deliver- 
ance. The prominent part, which Jahaziel took in this matter, may throw some 
light upon tho circumstance that tliis Psalm is found among tlie Asaph collection. 
Jehoshaphat rtime to the throne about a Imndred years after the death of Pavid. 
If, therefore, the above view \>e correet, it would seem that, ^*eii in this age, an 
Elohistic Psalm such as this could be written. It is not, however, so decidedly 
Elohistic as those of Book II; nor would it be sjife to rely upon this single instance, 
as an indication of the general character of the Psalms of that age. Bc*sides u hieh, it 
is impus.sible not to perceive that there is a strong resemblance between this Psalm 
an»l those written at the time of the strung confederacy against Israel in David’s time, 
to which Ps.xliv, Ps.lx, and Ps.lxxx appear to refer. Of the eight confederate 
nations named in this Psalm, /cc are actually named in 28.viii.12, vir. Edom, Moab, 
Ammon, Amalek, and the Philistines; another, Assur, may very probably express 
tile * Syrians beyond the river (Euphrates),’ 2S.X.IC, wliom Ifndarezer summoned to 
his help. Oebal, perhaps, denotes the Giblites, living to the north of Palestine, \diom 
we find hewing stones for Solomon's Temple, iK.v. 18, (E,V. ‘ stone-squarers’), 
and who may have been drawn into the grt'at Syrian league. 3lAUNi>itEi.L writt^s, 
Travrhfnm Alrp^io to Jemealem^ ch.iv, — ‘This (Byhlus) was, probably, thecityof 
the Giblitcs, Jo.xiit.5, whom king Hiram made use of in preparing materials for 
Solomon’s Temple, as appears from lK.v.18, where tho won.1 rendered 'stone- 
.squarors * is in the Heb. ‘ Gibliin * or ‘ Giblit<*s,’ atid in the LXX or * men of 

Bjblus : ’ so in Ez.xxvii.9, our translation has ‘the ancients of Gebul,' and the LXX 
‘tile eldersof Byhlus.** Tho only difficulty, in fact, is to explain how the ‘ inhabit- 
ants of Tjto* could l>ecng:iged in opposition to David, when Hiram. kingofT)TC, had 
already sent friendly messengers to him, 28.V.11, and, it is said, * wjis ever a lover 
of David.* iK.v.l. But Tyre was at that time an inconsiderable city, and tho 
king of Tyre may have been one of ‘ the kings that were servants to Hadarcster,* 
2S.X.19, and may have been obligwl to send his foree.s to aid his suzemin, however 
much against liis will. ‘^Vll th<*»e kings,’ it is said, after Hadarezer’s utter defeat, 

* made peace with Israel, and served them.’ 
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4.‘?5. As some of the above are private Psalms, written, it would 
seem, by some royal personage, and written certainly at a very 
different age from others of this collection, which refer to the 
Captivity, it would rather appear that this set is called ‘ The 
Psalms of Asaph,’ because the collection belonged to the Asaph 
family, though some of them may have been written by their 
ancestor in the days of David or Samuel. 

We find here, however, in this Asiiph collection, some 
ve)~y late Psalms, in which the same occurs as in those Psalms 
of David which we have just been considering, — viz. a prepon- 
derance of the name Elohim, though not in the same degree. 

436. Tins accords also with the fact that, in the book 
of Ezra we have Elohim 97 times, Jehovah 37 times, and in 
that of Nehemiah, Elohim 74 times, Jehovah 17 times, contrary 
to all the data of the other historical books. It is quite po.ssible 
that some of these later Elohistic Psalms may be Ezra’s. It 
would almost seem as if, after their long sojourn as captives in 
a strange land, when Israel no longer existed as a nation, they 
had begun to discontinue the use of the national Name for the 
Divine Being. However, if so, it must have soon been revived 
after their return from the Captivity, since we find the later 
Prophets using the word freely again, — Haggai (J.35, E.3), 
Zechariah (.1.132, E.12), !Malachi (J.47, E.8). At a still later 
date, superstitious scruples prevailed so far, as to prevent the 
name Jehovah from being used at all. It is not found in the 
whole book of Ecclesiastes, and only in one chapter of Daniel, 
chap.ix. In the book of Enoch, composed (according to 
Archbishop Laweexce, p.xliv, note) about 30 n.c., we find the 
names of the six archangels, chap.xx. Uric/, Eaphae/, Hague?, 
Michae?, .Sarakie?, Gabrie/, and a multitude of other names 
compounded with el, but not one with Jehovah. 

437. There is no reason to suppo.se that any of these Psalms, 
or any others in the whole book of Psalms, are later than the 
time of Nehemiah, who probably first edited them in their 
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present form, in accordance with the statement in 2Macc.ii.l3, 
that he, ‘founding a liljrary, gathered together the acts of the 
Kings, and of the Prophets, and of David, &c.’ 

The later Psalms, which are mostly liturgical, are chiefly 
found in the last half of the collection, while, of the seventy- 
three ascribed to David, fifty-five are found in the first half. 
There can be no doubt that the whole collection was formed 
ijniduuUy, Book I having been first formed, and then Book IF, 
itc. This appears from the circumstance that tliere Ls some 
attempt at orderly arrangement in them, (e.< 7 . all the ‘Psalms of 
Asaph’ except one, I’s.l, are placed together'), and yet no regular 
Kyatcnx, of arrangement is carried out, either with regard to the 
supposed author, or the subject-matter of the Psalms, {e.fj. 
‘ Psalms of David ’ may be found scattered about in all the 
books). 

4.38. At the end of Book II we find, ‘The I’salms of David, 
the son of Jesse, are ended,’ Ps.lxxii.28, which, as Bleek justly 
oljserves, could not have been appended by the editor of the 
whole collection, since several ‘ I’salms of David ’ are inserted 
afterwards, nor scarcely by the compiler of the first two books, 
since seventeen of the I’salms contained in them are not 
ascribed to David. Rather, these words seem to have been 
written by the person, who began the collection of Book III by 
annexing the eleven Psalms of Asaph, to which, sub8e<]uently, 
the other six Psalms of Book III were add(;d, including one of 
David's. He, probably, meant to draw a line of distinction 
between the foregoing Psalms, which, looking at them as a 
whole, he regarded :is David’s, and the Asaph collection, which 
he was now appending. 

It is remarkable that not one of the Psalms is ascribed to one 
of the great Prophets, as Samuel, Isaiah, or .lercmiah, the latter 
of whom must surely have written many in his time. 
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CHAPTER X\TTI. 

■ THE JEKOTISTIC PSALMS CONSIDERED. 

4.39. We have seen that all the Psalms in Book If, together 
with the eleven Psalms of Asaph in Book III, arc decidedly 
Elohistic. All the remaining Psalms appear to be .Tehovistic with 
one single exception, Ps.cviii (E.6,J.l). But this is evidently 
compounded of parts of the two Elohistic Psalms, Ivii and Lx, 
with one or two slight variations, the most noticeable being 
that Adonai, in Ps.lvii.9, is changed to Jehovah in Ps.cviii.3, 
that is, in the later edition, since, of course, the two complete 
Psalms existed liefore, probably long before, the composite 
Psalm was constructed. 

440. Of the Jehovistic Psalms, are ascribed to David: 
and it ■null be found that in these the name Jehovah occurs /or«r 
times to Elohim oiice, while in tieenty of them Elohim does not 
occur at all. 

Now, as already observed, it is incredible, according to the 
ordinary laws of the human mind, that David should, in the very 
name part of hin life, have written a number of Psalms with 
Elohim occurring on the average six times to .Tehovali once, 
in several of which Jehovah does not occur at all, and another 
mimber of Ps.alms, in which Jehovah occurs on the average four 
times to Elohim once, and in many of which Elohim does not 
occur at all. Even allowing that in either set there may be 
many Psalms, which have been incorrectly a.scribed to David, 
the argument holds good ■with regai'd to the remainder. As we 
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have certainly some of David’s Psalms, written in the earlier 
and middle parts of his life, which are Elohistic, we may 
reasonably conclude that, if any of these Jehovistic Psalms 
really belong to him, they can only have been written in the last 
part of his life, when, according to our view, the word had be- 
come more familiar to himself, and better known to the people. 

441. Accordingly, as far as we can depend upon the Titles, 
supported by the consideration of the contents, we find this to be 
the case. The follo;ving four Psalms are ascribed by their 
Titles to the latter part of David’s life. 

(i) Pa.iii (J.6,E.2) when David ‘ fl«l from Aljsalom,’ in the sixty-third year of 
his life. Hekostexbero, however, agrees with LrinER in considering, that, from 
the artificial construction of this Psalm, it must have been written at even a later 
(late than the event to which it is supposed to refer. It speaks in r.4 of ‘ Jehovah’s 
holy hilV which points either to tho Tabernaclo or the Temple on Mount Zion, 
and, therefore, does not fix the Psalm to David’s time. 

(ii) Ps.vii (J.8,E.6), ‘concerning the wnnls of Cush the Benjamite,’ whom 

Luther and others identify witli Shimei, the son of (Jera, the Benjamite, who in- 
sulted DaWd on the same occasion, 2S.xvi.7,8, and whom David eiiaiged his son 
Solomon ‘ not to hold guiltless,’ but to ‘bring down his hoar hair to the grave with 
blood,* lK.ii.8,9. IIexostemikbo, while he agrees with Luther, and with most 
Jewish expositors, in regarding tho word Cush as being not a proper name, but an 
(pithet, ‘Ethiopian,’ used metaphorically of a ‘man of a black heart,* understands 
it, however, of some unknown CHlumniator of David in the time of &iul. And he 
supports his view by a ‘ specuil reason * of astonishing cogency. The symbolical 
name for Dai'itTa is a play upon the name of SauPa fathcTy 

Kish, ! There is nothing in the Psalm iteelf to decide tho question. 

(iii) Ps.xviii (J.16,E.ll), when ‘David ^as delivered from all hi.s enemies and 
from the hand of Saul.’ 

The la.st words of this title might seem to point to an eariipr period, when he 
had only lx*en recently deliven d from Satd’s hand. 

I copy, however, ou this point the following note of IIengstexherg » 

‘ Wc are fold in the superscription that David sang thi.s Psalm, after timt J«‘ho- 
rah had delivert'd him from all his enemies. The Psalm is thus designated, not as 
having uri-sen from somt* spt'cial occasion, but as a gen(*ral song of praise, for all 
the grace and tlu‘ assistance, which he Imd received from God all his life long, as a 
collection of the tJianksgivinga which David had tittered from time to time on par- 
ticulir occasions, — a great HuIIeliyah, with which he retired from the theatre of life, 
lu 2S.xxii this I’salm is expressly connectcnl with the end of David’s life, imme- 
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diatelj boforo his ‘last words,* which are presently after given in chap.xxiii. 
With this design the matter of the Psalm entirely agrees. In it the Psalmist 
thanks God, not for any single deliverance, but having throughout before his eyes 
a great whole of gracious administrations, an entire life rich with experience of the 
loving-kindness of God.* 

ThiLs this Psalm also, if written by David at all, was written at the close of his 
life. 

(iv) Ps.xxx (J.10,E.2) was composed, according to the Title, ‘ for the dedication 
of the HoiLse of David.* This Title also might seem to point to the time, when 
David erected the Tal>emacle on Mount Zion, and brought up the Ark to Jerusalem, 
in the fortieth year of his life. But on this point again HEXCSTENnp.RO observes : 
‘The House, clearly, is the House of God, the Temple. And the Title indicates 
that this Psalm was sung at the dedication by David of the site of the future 
Temple, Jis recordetl in 2S.xxiv and iChjcxi.* 

He then supports his statement by reference to the contents of the Psalm, which, 
certainly, do not at all correspond with the circumstances imdcr which David’s Tabe r- 
nacle was consecrated, but agree with the history in the above two passages. And 
he quotes with reference to the site in question, iChixii.l, — ‘Then David said. 
This is tJic House of Jehovah Elohim^ and this is the Altar for the burnt-offering 
for Israel.* Thus, according to Henostsnbeho, thi-s Psalm also was written in the 
suet^-eighth year of David’s life. 

442. The above are all the Jehovistic Psalms, ascribed to 
David, whose titles mark the time of their composition, except 
• Ps.cxlii, the title of which we have shown to be erroneous (423). 
As before observed, it cannot be regarded a.s ceiiain, that the 
above Titles are correct, or that all or any of the above Psalms 
are really David’s, though it is probable that some of them are. 
Still some doubt, as lo any Jehovistic Psalm being David’s, 
must he caused by the fact, that the ‘ last words ’ of David, as 
given in 2S.xxiii.l-7, which have all the appearance of being 
genuine, and w^ich, in tone and character, are very like those 
Elohistic Psalms, which we know to be his, are also Elohistic, 
containing Elohim /owr times and Jehovah once. And the last 
verse of the Jehovistic Ps.xviii, which may be thought at first 
sight to point certainly to David as its author, — ‘ Great deliver- 
ance giveth He to His king, and sbeweth mercy to His anointed, 
to David .and to his seed for evermore,’ — may very well have 
been written by some descendant of David, sitting upon his 
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throne in a later day. In fact, Solomon himself is made to say, 
after his father’s death, ‘ Thou hast shewed unto Thy servant 

David, my father, great mercy and Thou ha.st kept for 

him this great kindnes-s, that Thou hast given him a son to sit on 
his throne as it is this day.’ lK.iii.6. So, too, in lK.viii.24-26, 
he says, ‘ Who hast kept with Thy servant David my father 
that Thou promisedst him, itc.’ And in t’.66 we read that the 
people ‘ went unto their tents, joyful and glad of heart for all 
the goodness that Jehovah had done for David, His servant, and 
for Israel, His people.’ 

443. Hence, while Hengstenberr contends strongly for the 
general accuracy of the Titles, yet De Wette, Ewald, Hitzig, 
Hupeeld, &c., rt^gard them as very uncertain, and assign to 
other, and often much later, writers, many of the Psalms 
attributed to David. 

Hut, as far as these Titles are of any value, as far as their 
statements are confirmed hy any internal evidences from their 
contents, they help us to maintain the ground already taken. 
They show that all the Psalms in question, and, therefore, we 
may justly infer, in the absence of plain proof to the contrary, 
any other decidedly Jdwvistic Psalms, which really belong to 
David, whether ascribed to him or not, were written, not in the 
earlier or middle part of his life, when his compositions, as we 
have seen, were decidedly Elohistic, but towards the close of it. 

444. We must now examine carefully all the Psalms of Books 
I,III,IV,V, whether ascribed to David or not, which exhibit any 
signs of the time when they were composed. 

Book I. 

Ps.ii (E.0,J.3,.‘V.l) is not n.scril«’d to David by any Titio, but is generally at- 
tributed to bim. If it be his, it speaks of a time, when kings nnd rulers were 
fretting under his yoke, as God's vicegerent, the Anointed king, whom Jehovah 
liad ‘ set upon Ilia holy hill of Zion,’ c.6, and were ‘ taking counsel together, saying. 
Let ns break their bonds asunder, and cast away their conls from us.’ It is true, 
the history says nothing of any uneasy movement of this kind, among the nations 
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whom David had actually subdued. Yet, as he was obliged to ' put garrisons* in 
Syria of Damascus and Edom, 2S.viii.6,l4, and iis these countries rebelled, and re- 
gained their independence iramciUatcly after Solomon’s accession, lK.xLl4-2;), 
it is very possible that, t« the last year» of David" a life, he may have seen indications 
of turbulence among these and other mibject peoples, which gave the occasion for 
such a Psalm as this. It can scarce!}’ be correct to translate *13 in t'.12 by ‘Sou.* 
The word is nowhere used in this sense except in Pr.xxxi.2, and in Chaldaic pas- 
sages, Ezr.v. 1,2, vi.l4, Dan.iii.25, v.22,31, vii.13. In the LXX, Chald., 
and Arab, versions, instead of ‘Kiss the Son* the original is rendered by ‘Give 
heed to instruction.* 

Ps.xiv (E.3.J.4) is only another version of the Elfliistic Psalm, Ps.Uii. In this. 
Insides one or two other verbal alterations, the wonl Elohiiti has been in four 
places changed to Jehovah, so that what was originally (E.7.J.0) now apjK'Jirs as 
(K.3,J.4). These changes may c#>rtainly have been made, a.s Hrxostenbebo main- 
tains, by David himself; but, if so, we have every reason to believe, from wliat 
wo have seen of his spare use of the Name Jehovah in the earlier part of his 
life, that they must have been made in hLs later days. 

Ps.xx (E.3,J.5) and Ps.xxi (E.0,J,4) appear to have been composed for David 
by one of the devout persons of that time, with reference to his ‘day of trouble* 
by reason of his son’s rebellion. The mention of the Sanctuary and Zion, in xx.2, 
seems to eonfirm the Title as to tliis l>eing a Psalm of David’s age. Both would 
appear to have been written before llie flight in wliich Absalom was killed. The 
expressions in xxi.4, * He asked life of Thee, and Thou gavest him a long life, eveu 
length of days for ever and ever,* would indicate that David was now advanced in 
years. 

Ps.xxxviii (E.2,J.3.A.3) is a.‘*eribed to David, and, if written by him, must have 
been written, evidently, with reference to his great sin, in the flfty-firstycar of 
hi.s life, and would, therefore, be of the same ago as Ps.li (E.6,J.0,A,1). This 
Psalm indeed, cun hardly be considered as decidtnlly Jehovistic, though Jehovah 
occurs in it thrice and Elohim twice, since Elohim and Adonai occur in it to- 
gether five times. But there is nothing in the Psalm itself to fix it upon David. 

Ps.xl (E.4,J.9,A.l) in its last five verses are almost identical with the Elobistic 
Ps lxx (E.3,J.2): hut tlie Elohim of the latter is changed twice to Jehovah and 
once to Adonai in the former, and the converse change is made of Jehovah to 
Elohim in one instance ; comp. Ps.xl. 13 and Ps.lxx.l. It is possible that David, 
in the latter days of his life, may have annexed thw older Psalm of five verses to 
one wliich he had just composed, making a few verbal alterations in it. 

Ps.xli (E.I.J. 6 X if written by David, must liave been written at the time when he 
fled from Absalom. The words in t?.9, ‘Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom 
I trusted, whicli did eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against me,’ would 
in that case refer, evidently, to Ahitophcl. And. perhojw, the full blessing, poured 
out in t?.l-3 upon those who ‘consider the poor,* may have licen drawn from the 
royal fugitive by the kindness of Shobi, Machir, and BaraiUai, in bringing him the 
necessaries of life for himself and bis people, as recorded in 2S.xvii.27-29. 

T 2 
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445. Book III. 

Ps.lixxiv (E.8,3.7), though not asorilwdto David, may havo bean written by him 
on the same occasion as the last. The words in i'.7, ‘ They go from strength to 
strcngtli ; every one of them in Zion appeareth before God,’ may refer either to the 
Tabernacle or Temple. The expressions in f,2, ‘My soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth for the courts of Jehovah,' with the description in a. 4-7 of the blessedness 
of those who are able to worship there, correspond to David’s state of mind, when 
driven over Jordan by his son’s n-bellion. It js an Elohistie Psalm, but not 
strongly so, as those written at a somewhat earlier period of his life. 

Ps.lixxvi (R.^,J.4,A.7) is oswribed to David, and has all the appearance of being 
one of his Psalms. 

Ps.lxxxvii (E.1,J.2), from tlic mention of Babylon in r.4, was evidently written 
after the captivity. 

Ps.lxxiviii (E.1,J.4) is inscribed ‘ to or for Heman the Ezraliite,’ who was, pro- 
bably, the head of a choir in David’s time, lChjcv.19, and, therefore, wo may sup- 
jK)sc. was in the generation junior to David’s. Thus Ilcman may have written 
this Psalm in the latter psirt of David’s reign, or David may have written it/«r 
lleman in the time of Absalom’s rebellion. 

Ps.Uxxix (E.3,J.11,.4.2) is inscribed ‘to orforEtlian the Ezrahitc.’ Ethan, also, 
was probably the head of a choir in David’s time, lCh.xv.l9, and may have written 
Psalms towards the close of David’s life. 

But it seems questionable if this particular Psalm could have been written in 
that age ; since it could not have been .said, literally, in any part of David’s reign. 

■ Thou host broken down all his hedges : Thou hast brought his stronghold to ruin : 
all that pass by the way spoil him: he is a reproach to his neighbours,’ t'.40,41. 
If we understand these words metaphorically, as speaking of the shame and distress, 
in which David was involved by Absalom’s rebellion, yet there is no indication in 
the bi.story that David’s forces were defeated by Absalom’s in any engagement, so 
that it could be written, ‘ Thou hast also turned the edge of his sword, and hast not 
madi- him to stand in the buttle,’ r.43. It seems, however, hardly conceivable that 
Absalom would have been allowed to raise himself to such power, without his 
troops, or some portion of them, at all events, having ever once come into collision 
with the royal forces under Joab. One single defeat — perhaps, of no great im- 
portance in ifrelf, so that it would not be noted in such a rapid history of events — 
would be enough to account for the expirssions in f.43 ; and then the whole Psalm 
nuiv very well be ivscribed, like the former, to David himself, who wrote it /or Etlian. 
Most commentators, however, in consequence of the above expressions, suppose it 
to have been written during the Babylonian Captivity, ‘ when, the family of David 
being delhi-oned, and the royal family ruined, the Divdnc proviilcncc had apparently 
failed.’ Unysttr'ii Jlihle. If so. then Ps.lxxxviii also, whose very similar title is 
not in any way confirmed by the contents, may also have been written at a much 
later time than David's. 
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446. Book IV, 

Ps.xc (E.2,J.2,A.l) is ascrnx*il to * ^foscs, the mnn of God/ There is nothing 
whatever in the Psalm itself to corrohorate this Title; or rather — considering tho 
gnat ag<*9 assigned to Aaron, N.xxxiiu39. and Joshua, Jo.xxiv.29, and ohsen'ing 
that Caleb wa.s still strong and vigorous at fourscore, Jo.xiv.10,11, and that it is said 
of Moses himself, ‘ Moses was an hundred and twenty years old when he dit^d; his 
eye was not dim, nor his natural force abattd/ D.xxxiv.7, — the expressions in r.lO, 
' The days of our years are three-score years and ten ; and, if by rea.son of strength 
they be four-score years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow, for it is soon 
cut off, and we are gone,’ strongly contradict tho notion of Moses being the 
anthor, if tho statements in the Pentateuch are regarded as historically true. 

Ps.ci (E.0.J.2) is ascribed to D.ivid, but may have been written by any pious 
king. 

Ps.cii (Kl,J.8) iflthouglit by many to have been composed during the Baby- 
lonish Captivity. But it seems ratlier to suit the times of Hezekiaii, when dis- 
tressed by tho Ass>Tians: see r.23,24. comp, with 2K.xx. 

Ps.ciii (E.O.J.U) is ascribed to David, probably without reason, as it contains 
Jehovah so often to the absolute exclusion of Elohim. If written by him, it may 
have been coropose<l toward the close of his life. 

Ps.civ (E.3,J.lO) is also ascribed to David in the IJCX. It contains tho same 
rtfrain^ • Bless Jehovah, 0 my soul,* at the beginning and f nd, as Ps.ciii, so that the 
two Psalm.s were, no doubt, written by the same author. But there i.s nothing in the 
content-s of either to indicate the age of Davi<l. The ‘ Halleliyah,* which ends the 
Psalm in tlie Englisli version, doubtle.ss belongs projx'riy to the beginning of 
Ps.cv, as we find it in the LXX. 

Ps.cv (E.1.J.6) is not ascribed to David by its Title : but in ICluxvi we have the 
first fifteen verses of it, witli one or two variations, followed by Ps.xcvi and Pa.evi, 
47,48, set forth as a Psalm which David ‘ delivered into the hands of Asaph and Ids 
brethren,’ on tho day when he brought up tho Ark to Mount Zion. This seems, 
however, to be one of the Clironfcler's numerous fictions, por Ps.cv is evidently 
eomplete in itself, whoever wrote it; and the first sixteen verses had been first written, 
iu connection with the following verses, at the time when the whole Psalm was 
composed: otherwise it would have been a mere unmeaning fragment. If so, it is 
not to be believed that such a master of sacred song as David, for a ceremony cf 
such great importHDce, would have patched together pieces from two or three old 
Psalms, insteiid of writing a special song for the occasion. 

There is no r»>a.«on, therefore, for ascribing this Psalm to David. And there can 
l>e little doiibt tliat Ps.i*v Wiis written at tlic same time as Ps.cvi, with which it 
entirely agrees in character, and which was, beyond a doubt, written after tho 
captivity, as appears by c.40-47. Both P.salms also begin and end with ‘Halle- 
liyah,* * Praise ye Jehovah,’ which phrase never occurs in any of the genuine Psalms 
of David, nor even in any of those which arc ascribed to David, but only in these 
later Psalms of Book IV and Book V, written after the Captivity. This circumstance 
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also intimates that the word Jehovah came freely into use in later times than those 
of David, not to speak of the age of Moses. But the fact that the Chronicler quotes 
in the above pa&sage the doxology at the oJoiK; of Book IV, Ps.cvi.48, shows, as 
we have said, (228) that the collection of the Psalms was probably completed in 
its present form at the time when he wrote. 

447. Book V. 

Ps.c^’iii (E.6,J.l) has been already considered (439). 

Ps.cix (E.2,J.7,A.l) is ^ribt*d to David, and, if written by him, can only bo 
referred to the time of Absalom’s rebelli<m and the cursing of Shimei, r.l7~20, 
which certainly David seems to have resented exceedingly, judging from hi.s words 
to Solomon, if they are rcconbsl c*orrectly in lK.ii.9. 

Ps.cx (E.0,J.3,A.l) is ascribe<l to David. If written by him, it may Imve been 
coraposetl towards the close of his life, with reference to the promised ‘seed,* 
2S.vii.l2. whoso kingdom was to be ‘established for ever,’ r.l3, and whom David 
himself salutes here os his Lord, swing mentally beforehand tUo glories of his 
rt'ign. Bijjxk considers that it was more probably written /or David, that is, with 
respect to him. 

Ps.cxxii (E.1.J.4) is a.seril>e<l to David, and may have been written by him in 
his old age : though the expression in t».5, * tho thrones of the house of David,* 
rather seems to point to a later age. 

Ps.cxxiv (E.0.J.4) is al .“0 ascribed to David, and may, like the last, have been 
written in his old age. But there is no internal evidence to fix it upon him. 

Til© note in Bolster' 9 BiUe is as follows:— , 

‘ It is uncertain what the particular deliverance was. which is celebrated in this 
Psalm. It is attrihuted to Davi<l in the present copies of the Hebrew text. But 
it is to be remarked that this Titlp is wanting in three MSS. and in the ancient 
versions. Some refer it to the deliverance of Hezekiah from Sennacherib, and 
otliera to the return from the Babylonian captirity ; while Dr. A. Ci..vbkx refers 
it to that of tho Jews from the massacre intended by Humim.’ 

Ps.cxxxi (E.0.J.2) is ascribed to Daviil, and may 1 k» one of his later Psalms. 

Ps.cxxxii (R0,J.6) may have l>ecn written b}- Solomon, or in Solomons age, 
when the Ark wjus taken up into the Temple. The Chronicler in.'^erts e.8,9,10,16, 
of this Psalm at the end of Solomon’s prayer w'hen the Temple wsis opened. 
2Ch.vL41,42. 

Ps.cxxxiii (E.O,J.l) is ascribe<l to David, and may bo one of his later Psalms. 

Ps.cxxxviii (R0,J.6) is ascribed to David, and may have been written by him in 
his old age. But five MSS. omit the Title ; and the LXX and Arabic versions 
a.s.Hign this Psalm to Ha^ii and Zechariah. 

Ps.cxxxix (R3.J.3) is ascribed to David, and may be one of his later Psalms, 

pB.cxl (E.I,J.7,A.l), Ps,cxli (R0,J.3,A.1X and Ps.cxlii (R0,J.3) are all ascribed 
to llavid, the last being entitled, * Maschil of David : a Prayer when he was 
in the cave.’ We have already seen (426) that it is very improbable that this 
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titlp should Iw correct. In Ps.cxli.7, we read ‘Our bones aro scattered at tho 
grave’s mouth, as when one cutteth and cleaveth wood u])on the earth,’ whicli 
words can scarcely be referreti, as they are by some, to the massacre of the Priests 
at Nob. notwithstanding the ingenious argument that the Hebrew 
‘at the grave's month,’ can be read, with a change of vowel-points, 

‘ at the mouth of SauL’ The Syrian Title says that the Psiilm was written when 
David escape-d from .Saul's javelin, which struck the wall. But it is not likely 
that David would have iraprecate<l upon .Saul, ‘ the Lord's anointed,’ such judg- 
ments as these, ‘Let burning coals fall upon them, let them be cast into the fire, 
into deep pits, that they rise not again,’ Ps.cxl.lO. And it is most unlikely that he 
should have written Jehovistic PwUms like these, at the very time when we nro 
surt^ he was writing decide<ily Eloliistic Psalms, often without the word Tehovah 
occurring at all in them. These Psalms may have Ijcen written by David in the 
latter part of his life ; but, it so, the occasion on whicli he wrote them is unknown, 
for they cannot fairly be assigne.1 to the time of Absalom’s rebellion. 

Ps.cxliii(E.l.J.4) is ascribed to Daviil, and, according to the LXX, Vulg., 
Mth., and Arah., was written with reference to Absalom’s rebellion in tlm later 
part of his life. 

Ps.cxliv (E.2.J.4) is ascribed to David, perhaps rightly, as it contains' the ex- 
pressions in e.2, ‘ Wlio sulnlueth my people under me,’ and in e.lO, ‘ Who delivereth 
David His servant from the peril of the swonb’ It resembles veiy much Ps.xviii, 
and, like it, may be one of his later Psalms. 

Ps.cilv (E.1.J.9), which is the last Psalm ascribed, or attributed, to David, is 
suppostsl to have been composed by David tovardn the close of bis Ife..' Jiiystefs 
Bihle. 

448. The re.sult of our examination is that there is not a 
single Jehovistic Psalm, which there i.s any reasonable ground 
for a.ssigning to the earlier part of David’s life. Even admitting 
many Jehovistic P.salms to bfe David’s on the uncertain 
warrant of their Titles only, yet all of these may be assigned, 
and some of them must be assigned, to tbe later part of his 
reign, at the time of, or after, the rebellion of Absalom, in the 
surty-third year of his life. On the other hand, we have 
undeniable evidence that, in the earlier and middle p.arts of his 
life, he wrote certainly some Psalms, and probably many, which 
are decidedly Elohistic. Hence, whether the Jehovistic Psalms 
were composed by David or not, it is certain that, when he 
■wrote those earlier Psalms, e.y., P.s.lxviii (E..31,J.4,A.7), he 
could have had no such idea of the sacredness of the Name 
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Jehovah, and the paramount privilege and duty of using it in 
obedience to the Divine command, as the Pentateuch, upon the 
ordinary view of its historical character, would lead us to 
expect, — at all events, in the case of a man so pious and well- 
trained as David, and one who had been from his youth up in 
closest intimacy with the Prophet Samuel. It seems absolutely 
impossible that, while other persons, as the history teaches, — 
Eli, lS.ii.24,25, and Samuel, lS.xii(J.32,E.4), and Jonathan, 
lS.xs.l2-23(J.9,E.l) — more common persons also, as Naomi and 
Ruth, R.i, Boaz and his reapers, R.ii.4, Hannah, lS.ii.1-10 
(J.9,E.2), Abigail, lS.xxv.26-31( J.7,E.l), — nay, even the 
heathen Philistines, lS.vi.2,8, xxix.6, — were using freely the 
sacred Name of Jehovah, yet David himself used it so sparingly 
that in several of his Psalms it appears not at all. 

449. It is true, the kistm'y puts the word in David’s mouth 
much more frequently than Elohim, lS.xxiv.6,10,12,15(J.8,E.0), 
xxvi.9-24(J.15,E.O) — that is to say, the history repre.sents 
David as using constantly the name Jehovah, and scarcely the 
name Elohim at all, at the very time when he was hiding 
in the wilderness, and writing, apparently. Psalm after Psalm, in 
which Elohim occurs continually, and Jehovah scarcely at all. 
Nay, the history makes the Philistine king Achi-sh swear 
familiarly by Jehovah, lS.xxix.6, ‘Surely, as Jehovah liveth, 
thou hast been upright.’ But this is only one sign, among 
others, that the history in the Books of Samuel was composed 
at a later date, when the name Jehovah was undoubtedly in 
common use, and was, therefore, put by the writer in the mouth 
of every one. David’s own Psalms are, surely, the best possible 
proof of the actual state of things at the time when he lived. 
And the simple fact, that David wrote one such Psixlnl as Ps.li, 
or Ps.lx, or Ps.lxviii, in the earlier part of his life, is enough 
to establish the point now in question, provided that there is 
no Psalm of opposite character, that Ls, no decidedly Jehovistic 
Psalm, which contains strong internal evidence of having been 
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written Vy David in the same part of his life. I have looked 
for such a Psalm in vain. 

450. And let it he observed once more that the argument 
would hold good, with respect to any of the Ps.alms in Book II, 
which bear distinct signs of an early date, even if they had not 
been -^rntten by David. There are those Psalms ; and they are 
undeniably early Psalms, that is to say, such a Psalm as Ps.lx 
must, as it appears to me, from its internal character, have 
been written in David’s time. This was the only time that 
can be thought of, in the history of the Hebrew monarchy, 
when it could be said that Gilead and Manasseh, Ephraim 
and Judah, were all under one sway, except the time of 
Solomon ; anti the references to Moab, Edom, and Philistia, 
in v,8, as well as the whole tone of the Psalm, do not agree 
with the age of Solomon, but do with the age of David. This 
Psalm, then, and the others of a similar kind, must, it would 
seem, have been written by some pious person or persons 
of those days, whether David or not. And the writer, or 
writers, it is plain, could not have been in the habit, at 
that time, of using familiarly the name Jehovah. It could 
not, therefore, have been commonly employed in the devo- 
tions of pious men in those days. And, if so, it could not 
have been freely in use before those days ; and, above all, it 
could not have been known and recognised as the name which 
Almighty God Himself had revealed to Mose.s, and specially 
sanctioned as the name, by which He would be hereafter 
known in Israel. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE JEIIOVISTIC NAMES IN THE BOOK OE Jl'HOES. 

451. The inference from the above seems to be plain, in 
complete accordance with our previous supposition, viz. that the 
word, Jehovah, had been but newly formed, or, at lea.st, newly 
adopted and introduced, by some great, wise, and patriotic 
ma.ster-mind — very probabh', SameeiAs — at the time when 
David came to the throne, with the special purpose, probably, 
of consolidating and maintaining the, civil and religious unity of 
the Hebrew tribes, under the new experiment of the kingdom. 
As the facts, which we have been here considering, so far from 
being in any way at variance with the conclusion, to which we 
had already come on other clear grounds, as to the imhistorical 
character of the Mosaic narrative, are, on the contrary, quite in 
accordance with it, we cannot, as before said, suppose that the 
Name Jehovah really originated in the way described in E.iii 
and E.vi. Yet, we repeat, it must have been introduced at some 
period or other of the history of the Hebrew tribes, as the word 
Unkulunkulu mast have come into ase, in some intelligible and 
natural manner, if we only knew the .story of it, among the 
Zulus, or as the word uDio is now being introduced among 
them. 

452. From the doubt which exists as to the proper vowel- 
sounds, with which this Name should be enunciated, it has been 
suggested that it may be, perhaps, a word of foreign origin, — 
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cognate, perhaps, with the Sanscrit Dyaus,* from which is 
derived the Greek Ztvr, Aim, and the Latin Ju, which appears in 
J u-piter, J o v-is, — and that th is word may liave been adopted among 
the Hebrews, being first corrupted into the formin’, yehu,andso 
referred to the Hebrew root n;n. In fact, one very common 
form of the Name is n;, yah, or in;, yahu. One strong objection to 
this theory appears to lie in the fact that the Sanscrit word, 
and its derivations, have all an initial sound of d, which the 
Hebrew hiis not. Hut, however this maybe, whether tlie word 
‘ Jehovah ’ be a corruption of a foreign word, or originated by 
some great authority among the Hebrews themselves, it must 
have been gradually brought into popular use, — doubtless, in a 
great measure, by means of such P.salnis as these. 

45.3. Hkno-stesbero, however, wites as follows, i.25.3 : — 

‘ The a-ssumption that D'n^}< (Elohim) ia the tarlirr. and nin* (Jehovah) the 
laUty Divine Nainp, may lx* conauWrod as almofit tniir^rsaL We fw*l ourselves 
on philolo^cal grounds alone, in decidedly contradicting this vitne. Wo 
have shown that the wynl havah, even in the Pentateuch, aj>poars to have 
become fd}sofeic. With the exception of the single pa.ssage which lias been noticed, 
it is not to be found in Gon«‘si.*i. Of a future niH' there is no trace. In the ex- 
plmuition of in E.iii no notic»' is taken of n)?]. lia»'ah, hut n*n. hayah, is 
used exiK’tly as khayah. in the explanation of n-IH. kha^’ali. Eve, G.iii/20. 
Unless persons prenoimcr (which ft?w will venture to do) the PnUatmeh in all 
its parts to he spurious, so that no inference can bo drawn from it respecting 
the state of the language in the time of they mill he forced to carrif hack 

the formation and introduction of the Same heyond the Mosaic aye, from which 
another imiKirtant consequence will follow, that the idea of the * Israelitish national 
God * cannot be the fundamental idea.' 

Ans, According to our view niJIt havah, may have Ix'en, in the time of Samuel, a 
somewhat unusual form of the verb. If it hud been obsolete, Isaiah could hardly 
have u.s<hI it three centuries afterwards. ‘be thou,' Is.xvi.4. We have also 
n-in, havvath, Pr.x3, nin^ hovoh, Ecc.ii.22, &c., from the same root nin. 


454. And this view seems to be confirmed, when we examine 
the names mentioned in the historical books, which follow the 

♦ ‘The word (0crfs) occurs in roost of the kindred languoge.«», Sanscr. deva, Lat. 
deus, diviw, &c., and was originally the same as Z?t/s, 2Sfi/r, — Liddei.l and 
Lexicon. 
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Pentateuch. We have already seen (303) that not only the 
Elohist, but even the Jehovist, has abstained from introducing’ 
names compounded ■with Jehovah in the course of the Jlosaic 
story. They occur only in two cases, Joshua and Jochebed. 
The Elohist himself makes the change of Hoshea to .leho.shua 
in a very marked manner ; and Jochebed, as we have seen some 
reason to believe (305), and as we shall see more plainly here- 
after, is, most probably, a later interpol.ation. 

455. The stories in the Hook of Judges are also, like the 
story of the Exodus, most probably founded upon some real 
traditions; and, though in some places they are evidently 
exaggerated, and in others they have assumed a legendary 
form, and the chronolog)’, throughout, is the despair of the 
‘reconciling ’school of theologians, yet the heroes, whose exploits 
arc there described, seem to have been real characters, and 
their names, in most cases, may be supposed to be genuine. 
In this book, we have Othnic?, i.l3, (not Jael, which is not 
compounded 'with el) and Penuc?, viii.S, (the name of a 
place), .and in R.i.2, we h.ive ^'^imelech ; but among all the 
numerous Judges and their fathers we find no other names 
compounded with Elohim. 

456. There are, however, /ournames in the book of Judges, 
which are, apparently, compounded with Jehovah, viz. Jonsh, 
vi.ll, the fathfer, and Jotham, ix.5, the son, of Gideon, Micah = 
Micha(«/(, xvii.l, and Jonathan xviii.30. 

(i) If Jonsh, same as Jehoash, 2K,xIi.l. (as some 

Mippose, and ns in Inter days, when names were so commonly comjwnndcd with 
JehoTah, it probably would Ijo, see 2K.xii.20,) it would, of course, lx* compounded 
with Jehovah. But the name Joash, may have bo«'n derived from as 

Cjpv, Joseph, from 

(ii) In like manner cnVt Jotham, may be derived from the old form pH' = 
Dipn (Oeskn. Lfx). 

(iii) So, too, HJ'Pj Micab, which is by some considered to be nn abridged form 
of n'P'P or -in'ID'p* Micaiah, 'Wlio is like Jcho\*ah?' is by others distinguished 
from the latter name, and explained to mean, * jxior, or smitten, or who is here.* 

This last is the explanation of ZHicah, which is given in Bishop P.vrker's Bible, 
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where ako the meaning of Jotham u said to bo 'perfect,' but that of Joash ‘fire of 
Jehovah.' 

(iv) There can bo no donbt that [HjinN Jonathan, is compounded with Je- 
hovah, and means ‘Jehovah gives.' 

457. From the above observations it will be seen that it 
must be considered doubtful, whether the first three of these 
four naine.s are really compounded with Jehovah at all, — so 
doubtful, that no stress can be laid upon them in argument 
against such positive facts as have been already produced. But 
the fourth, Jonathan, does certainly contain the name .Tehovah ; 
and- we must examine how far our theory is affected by this 
fact. 

458. If we could be reasonably certain that this was a hona 
fide historical name, and that a man, called Jonathan, was 
actually ‘ Priest to the tribe of Dan,’ Ju.xviii..30, before the time 

• of Samuel, it would follow, of course, that the name Jehovali 
was not first introduced by Samuel. But then we are met by 
the fact that this is the only name in the whole history of the 
Judges, with respect to which it can be confidently maintained 
that it is compounded with Jehovah. If we joined with it the 
three doubtful names above discus,sed, we should still lie con- 
fronted with the fact that, among the multitude of names of 
persons and places, in Numbers, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, many 
of them compounded .with the Divine Name, — when, according 
to the Jehovist, the name Jehovah had beeu used freely from 
the first, and, according to another part of the story, even 
if it first came into use at the time of the Exodus, yet 
Jloses himself had already set the example of compoimding 
names with it, by. changing Hoshea to Joshua, — we find no 
other names of this kind, save Joshua and Jochebed. Let 
us, therefore, consider somewhat more closely this case of 
‘ Jonathan.’ 

459. Now, first, it must be observed’that this name does not 
occur in the ‘ Book of Judges,’ properly so called, but only in one 
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of the two episodic narratives, which are attached to the end of 
it, xvii-xxi, appendices, as it were, to the Book itself, and very 
possibly, therefore, written not by the same hand, which composed 
the main portion of the principal story, and written also, it may 
he, at a later date than that. In fact, we have, in these two 
episodes, distinct marks of the time at which they W'ere written, 
a time later, at all events, than the days of Saul’s entering on 
the kingdom. This is implied by the expression in xvii.6, ‘ In 
those days there was no king in Israel; but every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes,’ which is repeated in xviii.l, 
xix.l, xxi.25; and more especially by the statement in xviii.30, 
31, that ‘Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son of ^Manasseh, 
he and his sons were priests to the tribe of Dan, xmtU llie ekiy 
of the Captivity of the land. And they set them up Micah’s 
graven image, which he had made, all the time that the House of 
God was in Shiloh.' The ‘ Captivity ’ here mentioned is sup- ' 
posed by some to refer to the time when the Ark was taken 
captive in Kli’s days, after which calamity the House of God 
ceased to be any longer at Sliiloh. Hence, even according to 
this view, this story must have been written after, and the 
language seems to imply, some time after, that event, and in 
days when there ivas a king ruling in Israel, and comparative 
order under his government. In other words, it may have been 
written in the latter days of Samuel, and, in that case, it would 
probably be one of the productions of his historical school ; but 
it was certainly not composed at an earlier age. 

460. If, then, we adopt the above supposition as to the date of 
the composition of this narrative, the name Jehovah had, accor- 
ding to our view, long been published, and had been, in fact, 
already introduced into the names of Samuel’s own two son.s, 
Joel and Alnjah, as well as in some other names, as AluVt/t, 
ZeruittA, &c., of which we shall .speak presently. It is quite 
possible, then, in accordance with our view, that a writer of this 
age might have introduced such a name as the above, com- 
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pounded with Jehovah, mipposmg tftat it is not a bona fide 
kistorlad lutme, the name of a person who actually lived in an 
earlier age than that of Samuel. In the E.V. he is said to be 
the ‘ sou of Gershom, son of ^lanasseh.’ This is the reading of 
the text in the Hebrew Bible ; but the more approved marginal 
reading hits Moses, instead of iManasseh, and the 

Vulgate iulopts this reading, which, says Bleek, ^>..34.3, is 
‘ certainly correct,’ and according to Kuenen, j3.206, ‘ is now 
generally adopted.’ According to this, Jonathan, who consented 
to become a priest of the idolatrous Danites, was, apparently, 
the grandson of Moses, or, since no such name occum among 
the sons of Gershom, N.iii.18, we may suppose him, perhaps, to 
have been a descendant of Moses. In the same way we might 
account for the introduction of the other three names, if they 
are regarded as compounded with Jehovah ; since the Book of 
Judges is universally admitted to be not older than the days 
of Samuel. 

461. KBNNicorr writes on the above as follows, Dlss.ii.p. 
51-54 

‘ Let Its proceetl now to another in.stanceof wilful corruption, which seem.s equally 
clear and express. The hook of Jiuiges nequaints u-s with the shameful conduct of 
some in the tribe of Dan, who first stole Micah's idol, and then publicly established 
idolatry, appointing one Jonathan and his sons as Priests. Concerning this 
Jonathan, the present text ttlls us he was the son of Gershom, tlie son of 
‘ Manosseh.* Put wo know that Gershom was the son of Moses; and there aro 
strong rea.sons for believing that the word here was at first Moses, and not 

Manassch- For, first, Jkho.uk has expressed it ‘Moses,’ and it is at this 
day ‘Moses* in tho Vtdgate, . . . Further, that the Grcel\ as well as tho Latin, 
version fonncrly naid ‘ Mow's,* we may infer from Throdoukt, who flourished about 
A.i). 423, a few years after Jerome's death. This Greek writer gives the following 
as the words of the Greek version, ‘Jonathan, the son of Mamisweh, the son of 
Gershom, the son of Most^s.' ’Tis true, though ho has preserved the word ‘Mases,* 
he has also (though out of place) pn'servod the word ‘Manassch:* and from the 
existenw of words we may infer that some copies reatl the latter word, and 
some the former, whilst others, that they might certainly have the right word, 
inserted both. But the true reading may be here easily determined, by the nature 
of the place, and from the honest confe.ssion of the Jews themselves. 

‘For, struck with deep concern for the honour of their lawgiver, and distressed 
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that a grandson of Moses should be the first Priest of idolatry, they hare ventured 
(it seems) upon a pious fraud, placing over the word ntTD the letter 3, which might 
intimate it to be ^^lanasseh. The fate of this snperposititious letter has been very 
rarious, — sometimes placed over the word, sometimes suspended halfway, and 
sometimes unifonniy inserted. The consequence of which lias been that, as it was 
nniversally nndi rstood that the word was designed (by those who added this 
letter) to be ri*ad ‘ MannsHoh,* Manasaeh has now supplanted Moses, and the 
sacred text stands here wilfully comiptod. . . . What a fruitful parent of absurd* 
ities has this one single letter proved I And yet His a letter, that w part of a 
word, and is not part of a word, — in the greater number of copies, suspended 
between heaven and earth, as ominous, in other copies, magnified to double the 
common size, ns monstrous, and yet in some copies (wTitten as well as printed) 
endeavouring to conceal its own criminal intrusion, by shrinking to the common 
size, and wearing the exact garb of the genuine letters, with which it presumes to 
associate. And all this, even though some of the honostcr Rabbies have assured 
us that the ‘Nun’ had no right to a place in that word, having added hg their 
fatiirr$ to take away ihii great rcjtroach from the name and family of hSosre. Tho 
following an* the words of R. Solomon Jabchi, who lived about x.v. liOO: ‘For 
the honour of Moses was the ‘Nun’ written, that the name might be changed; 
and it was written suspended, to indicate that it was not Munasseh, but Mos<*s.’ ’ 


462. But is thi.s account of ‘Jonathan ’ to be relied on as 
historically true ? We have hitherto taken it for granted that 
the above interpretation of the words ‘ captivity of the land ’ is, 
perhaps, the true one. Biit the expression is a strange one to be 
used of the ‘ capture of the Ark,’ as there is no indication that 
the land was taken captive at that time. It may be observed, 
indeed, in favour of this view, that the same word, is used 
in lS.iv.21,22, where the wdfe of Phin^has says ‘The glory is 
departed from Israel,’ as in the verse before us, 

Ju.xviii.29, yisn ni*?^ Qi'-nv, ‘ until the day of the captivity of 
the laud ; ’ and further, it may he suggested that, in this latter 
passage, instead of land,’ might be read, by a very 

slight change, ‘the Ark.’ But, if the central part about 
Shiloh w'a-s overrun for a time by the Philistine armies, it seems 
very unlikely that the invasion should have reached the extreme 
northern corner, or that even, if it did, it should have had any 
effect in stopping the idolatries of the tribe of Dan. 
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443. Hence it seems much more natural to interpret the 
words in their plain and obvious meaning with reference to the 
‘ Captivity of tlie land ’ of Israel in the time of Pekah, 2K,xv.29, 
when Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, took captive ‘all Gilead 
and Galilee, and all the laud of Naphtali,’ (the district in which 
the town of Dan Wiis situated, and that part of the tribe of Dan 
with which we arc here concerned,) more than three centuries 
and a half after the capture of the Ark and the death of Eli. 
And so says Kcesen, 2>.203, who, however, refers the expression 
rather to a still later date, that of the Captivity of the Ten 
Tribes by Slialmaneser. In either case it would follow that this 
statement in Ju.xviii.30 is a very much later interpolation in 
the original story. 

444. And that it is an interpolation seems to be indicated by 
the form of it. The original writer would hardly have re- 
peated him.self in this way in two consecutive verses, v.30, 

‘ ‘'^nd the children of Dan set up for 
themselves the r/raven image,' &c. and r. 31, Dr)’; -lO'!:’'! 

Dp'V ‘and theg set up for themselves the graven image, 

which Micah had made.’ It will be seen that the sense of the 
passage is quite complete without r.30, and it may be observed 
that a different word is used in this verse for ‘ set up,’ viz. 
from that tised in f.31, tOV). Now the latter verb is employed 
in the Elohistic and Jehovistic passages of the Pentateuch for 
‘ setting up’ a stone, altar, image, heap, &c,, G.xxviii.l 1,18,22, 
E.xl. 26,28, 30, N.xxi.8,9, whereas the former only is used in a 
similar sense by the Deuteronomist in D.xvi.22, x.xvii.2,4, and 
Lev.xxvi.l, (which we shall find to be also due to his hand,) and 
is never so employed by the other writers. But the Deuterono- 
mist wrote, as will be shewn, — and as Bleek even admits, while 
maintaining that a gre.at part of the Pentateuch is truly of 
Mosaic origin, — about the days of Josiah, and, as, we shall also 
see, appe.ars to have retouched, here and there, and, as it were, 
reedited the first four books of the Pentateuch. 

z 
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445. It would seem theu that this later writer, living about 
80 years after the second ‘Captivity,’ and 100 years after the 
former one, meant to convey some information as to the family 
of priests, who had long conducted the idolatrous worship of the 
tribe of Dan, from time immemorial down to the period of the 
Captivity. It can hardly be believed, however, that from the 
time of Moses’ grandson, or from the time of his descendant 
before the days of Samuel, down to that of the Captivity, for four 
hundred years at least, one family of priests officiated at Dan, 
or that the genealogy of the idolatrous priests could be traced 
up with certainty to so distant a parentage, far back into the 
rude times of the Judges, by one who wrote nearly a century 
after the termination of their office. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that in some Utter age, as e.g. in the time of Jeroboam, — 
who ‘ made two calves of gold,’ and ‘ set the one in Bethel, and 
the other put be in Dan,‘ lK.xii.28,29, and who, therefore, 
evidently remodelled, at all events, the idolatrous worship at 
Dan, such a priest as Jonathan may really have been stationed 
at Dan, and his family may have retained his priesthood till the 
last. The Deuteronomist may have been aware of the fact that 
they traced back their office to such a distant time, 250 years 
before the ‘ Captivity of the land ; ’ and he may have inserted 
this verse as a record of the circumstance, connecting this latter 
priesthood with the story of the first establishment of idolatrous 
worship at Dan. In the age of Jeroboam, of course, there is no 
reason why the name of the priest at Dan should not have been 
Jonathan. 

The original writer seems to have meant to say that the 
Danites continued idolaters all along, neglecting the worship of 
the central sanctxiary, while other IsraeUtes frequented the ‘House 
of God in Shiloh.’ He does not say that the children of Dan 
ceased to be idolaters, when that ‘ House of God ’ was destroyed. 
Nor, in fact, is there any reason to suppose that they did abandon 
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their idolatrous practices, or that they were at all likely to have 
been affected by that event, as they lived far away from this 
central .sanctuary, and seem to have had no connection whatever 
with it. 

446. Upon the whole, then, we conclude that there is no single 
instance, in the authentic history, from the time of Moses 
downwards to that of Samuel, which can be appealed to, as 
distinctly showing that the name Jehovah was used in the 
formation of proper names in those days, — except, as before, 
the cases of Joshua and Jochebed. And yet, according to the 
Jehovist, the one name was, from the veiy first, as commonly in 
use as the other ; and, according to the Chronicler, names, com- 
pounded with Jehovah, were common front the age of Jacob 
downwards, and were even given to converts from heathenism, 
as in the case of Bithya/t, the daughter of Pharaoh, lCh.iv.l8. 
Even if Samuel, or the Elohist, whoever he may have been,didnot 
himself invent or introduce this Name, yet there must have been 
some reason for the earnestness with which he evidently seeks to 
commend it to his people, by means of the solemn story of its 
introduction in E.iii,vL It may have been already in use, but 
not very commonly employed, as the entire absence, or, in any 
case, the extreme 'paucity, of names compounded with it un- 
doubtedly proves. And highly approving of it, from the mean- 
ing which he himself attached to it, as expressing ‘ He who Is,’ 
the only Living and True God, he may have done his best in 
this way to make it a household word in Israel. My own con- 
viction, however, from the accumulated evidence of various 
kinds before us, is that Samuel was the first to form and in- 
troduce the Name, perhaps in imitation of some Egyptian Name 
of the Deity which may have reached his ears. There can be 
no doubt that, in those days, there was free intercourse between 
the residents in Palestine and the Egyptians. And, in fact, 
Saudel’s own sons were stationed by himself as ‘judges in 
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Beereheba,’ lS.viii.1,2, and this town was in the extreme south 
of Palestine, on the frontiers of Egypt. 

447. In Ju.v, however, which contains the Song of Deborah, 
we have some phenomena which require attentive consideration. 

* JrhoTnh, when Thon wentest out of Seir. 

WTien Thon marchedst out of the field of Edom, « 

The earth trembled, and the heavens dropped, 

Tlie cloutls also dropped water : 

The mountains melted from before Jehovah, 

That Sinai from before Jehovah, the God of Israel.* r.ijO. 

Here we liave a distinct reference to the story, at all events, of 
the Exodus and the giving of the Law under Sinai, if not to the 
actual record of that story, which is now in our hands. And in 
this pas.sagc, as well as throughout the song, the word Jehovah 
Ls familiarly used. It is important, therefore, to determine, if 
we can, in what age this Song was actually written. It pro- 
fesses, of course, to be the Song actually uttered by ‘ Deborali 
and Barak,’ though the very fact, that the two are joined 
together in singing it, rather militates against the notion of its 
genuineness, and seems to indicate, at all events, that it is an 
aristict composition, and not the unpremeditated effusion of the 
moment of triumph. 

448. And, certainly, there are parts of the Song, which appear, 
at first sight, to imply that it was composed at a very early date, 
perhaps, in the age to which its contents refer, and not later, at 
all event.s, than the days of Samuel. 

(ij Judah is not mentioned at all, which seems to correspond 
to a time before David's accession to the throne, — before even 
the .30,000 men of Judah followefl the standard of Saul, 
l.S.xi.8. 

(ii) Levi is not named, nor is there any reference whatever, 
throughout the Song, to the Priesthood or the Sanctuary. 

This also corresponds to a time, earlier than the days of 
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David, in whose reign (as we shall see more fully hereafter) the 
Levite.s, after the bringing up of the Ark, were called into 
greater activity, and into a more prominent position, than they 
appear to have occupied during the time of the Judges, — ihs 
Levites, an a body, being never once mentioned throughout the 
whole book of Judges. 

(iii) The expression in v.lO, ‘Ye that ride on white a-sses,’ 
suits the same early time ; but then, as such asses or mules 
were used by chief persons, lS.xxv.20, 2S.xvi 2, xvii.23, xLx.26, 
2S.xiii.29, lK.i.33,38,44, down to the time' of Solomon, this 
argument cannot be regarded as a ‘proof of the great antiquity 
of the Song. 

449. On the other hand, we must observe — 

(i) The Song is thoroughly Jehavistic as regards the use of 
the Divine Name (E.2,J.13) : and it is inconceivable that, if the 
word Jehovah was used so freely at that time, David should 
have used it so sparingly till a late period of his life. 

^i) The language in v.8, ‘ Was there a shield or spear seen 
among forty thousand in Israel ? ’ seems to refer to the early 
times of Saul and Samuel, l.S.xiii.19-22. 

(iii) Some expressions of the story are identical with those 
of Ps.lxviii, as is exhibited below by the italics of the English 
version. 

Jc.v. 

njn'^ lists ''•••5- 

two ^nt<V3 v.4. 

nhs ?i^yv3 

ns 

njn? ’J9P t^t; nnn v.5. 
n)n) 'j*p nt 


n??t n't? v.5. 
jiD'na Ynvv3 

isp; Dtt?5r«n< n5?n 'n?? v.9. 

D’nSs 'jhp 
'dVs D’nSg ’3'P nj 
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C.3, To Jehovah I will tiny, I wUl tiny praise 
to Jehovah. 

C.4, Jehovah, in Thy yoiny out from Beir, 

In Ihy marehiny from the field of Edom, 
The earth tremhM, the heavens also droppett, 
Thh cloiuU aleo dropped water. 

9,5, Before JchON'ah tho mountains melted, 

That Sinai before Jehovah, the Etohim of 
Israel. 


r.4, Sing to Klohlm, ting praise to His Nome. 

r.7, Elohim, in Thy going out before Thy people. 
In Thy marching in the wildemoBS, 
r.8. The earth trernbled, the heareni too dropped. 

Before Elohim, 

That Sinai before Elohim, (he Elohim yf 
Itntel. 


Compare also njc;, v.l2, lead thy captivity captive, with 
W ‘Thou hast led captivity captive,' Ps.Lxviii.l8(19). 

450. From the above it seems to be certain that either the 

Psalmist was acquainted with the Song of Deborah, and borrowed 

expressions from it, or that the writer of that song drew his ideas 
/ 

from the Psalms of David. The resemblance in the first pair of 
passages might be regarded as accidental. But it seems impos- 
sible that this .should be the case with the latter p»air, where 
phrase after phrase is repeated, identically the same, in the same 
order. \\Tiich, then, of these two poems was first written ? * 

451. We reply, without hesitation, the PecUm. For it is far 
more probable that a later writer might change Elohim into 
Jehovah, than David change Jehovah, the covenant-name of the 
God of Israel, into Elohim ; more especially in the last clause, 
in which he has actually written ‘ before Elohim, the Elohim 
of Israel,’ where the other has ‘before Jehovah, the Elohim 
of Israel.’ Besides which, t’.7,8 of the Psalm are manifestly 
part of the context. Our argument, in short, is this. Of the 
two phrases, ‘ Elohim, the Elohim of Israel,’ and ‘Jehovah, the 
Elohim of Israel,’ it seems certain that the former was the 
original expression, and that the latter was derived from it. 
But the former belongs to the Psalm, which was, consequently, 
older than the Song. 

There is an appearance also in the Song of an expansion 
of the words of the P.salm ; thus the expressions ‘ from Seir,’ 
‘ from the field of Edom,’ of the Song, seem equivalent to the 
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simple words, ‘in the wilderness,’ of the Psalmist; and so 
also the phrases ‘ The clouds also dropped water,’ ‘ The moun- 
tains melted,’ are merely amplifications of the older language. 

452. We conclude, then, that the ‘ Song of Deborah ’ was 
written after Ps.lxviii, that is, after the middle part of David’s 
life, perhaps, towards the close of it, two or three centuries 
after the time of Barak and Deborah, by a writer who, except in 
the free use of the word Jehovah, has produced an admirable 
imitation of an ancient song, a ‘ Lay of Ancient Israel,’ and 
thrown himself thoroughly into the spirit of the age which 
he describes. 
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CIIAPTEE XX. 

TOE JEHOVISTIC NAMES IN THE BOOKS OP SAMUEL. 

453. We now pass on to the First Book of Samuel. Here, 
throughout the first chapters, we do not meet with a single name 
compounded with Jehovah ; though we find AVkanah and .A^ihu, 
i.l, Eli, i.9, Samuel, ii.l8, Eleazar, vii.l. In vi.l8 we read 
‘ which stone remaincth in the field of Joshua tlie Betiishemite 
nnto this day'j' where the name Joshua is compounded with 
.lehovah, but evidently belongs to a man living in the time when 
this passage was written, which is shown by the expression 
‘unto this day’ to have been a considerably later time than that 
of the event in que.stion, that is, than the time of Samuel. 

454. Then we read, ‘ when Samuel was olil, he made his sons 
judges over Israel ; now the name of his first-born was Joel, and 
the name of his second, Ahiah,' viii.1,2. It is certainly remark- 
able that the name of Samuel’s fir.st-born son should be Joel, 
which Gesenius explains to mean,‘ Jehovah is Elohim,’ and which, 
in fact, is merely a contraction of the compound name, Jehovah- 
Elohim. This suits singularly with our view that Samuel was 
introducing the now name, at the very time when his son had 
this name given to him. In lCh.vi.28 we are told that the name 
of Samuel’s eldest son was Vashni. If we could rely on this 
information, it would suggest that ^'n.shni was the name 
originally given to him, as handed down in the family records, 
to which the Chronicler is supposed to have had access; and 
that, though his father gave him afterwards the name Joel, 
when he decided to adopt the new Name for the God of Israel, 
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yet it was not. that by which he was commonly known. Tlie 
name of Samuel’s second son was Abiah, i.e. ‘ Jehovah is my 
father.’ Then we find Abie/, ix.l ; but Aphiab in the same verse 
is in Hebrew rj'9t5, and is not compounded with Jehovah. 

455. We next meet with Jonathan, ‘Jehovah gave,’ the son 
of Saul, xiii.2. Now Saul himself was a young man, ix.2, when 
he sought his father’s asses, and first made acquaintance per- 
sonally with Samiiel ; and at that time Samuel was old, and had 
already made his sons judges over Israel, viii.1,2. Hence the 
Name Jehovah had been published certainly, judging only 
from tlieir names, for twenty or thirty years at least ; and there 
is no reason why Saul’s son should not have borne a name 
compounded with it, after the example of the Prophet’s two sons. 
This is said, supposing that Jonathan was already grown up, to 
be a youth of, at least, seventeen or eighteen, when he was 
placed in eommand of a thousand of his father’s troops, xiii.2, 
two years after Saul came to the throne. 

456. But, even if he had been then only seventeen years old, 
(which we can hardly suppose,) he would have been twenty-five 
at the birth of David, and fifty-five, when he fell at Gilboa, and 
when David, aged thirty, mourned over him thus : ‘ I am dis- 
tressed for thee, my brother Jonathan ; very pleasant hast thou 
been unto me;- thy love to me was wonderful, passing the 
love of women,’ 2S.1.19-27. This song is undoubtedly genuine. 
And it can scarcely be believed that so romantic an attachment 
would have existed between David and one old enough to have 
been his fether. In fact, the chronology of the earlier part 
of Saul’s life is very confused and uncertain. The account 
in IS.ix, of Saul’s first meeting with Samuel, would seem to 
imply that he was then but a young man, who could not have 
had a son fourteen years old. Nor is it possible to read the 
account of the death of Saul, and the words of David’s lamenta- 
tion over him, — ‘ Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in their deaths they were not divided ; they 
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were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions,’ 2S.L23 
— and believe that Saul was then about seventy-Jive years old, 
(as he must have been if Jonathan was fifty-five,) and that he 
was about seventy, when he hunted David in the wilderness, 

457. It seems plain, then, that the account of Jonathan’s 
exploit in lS.xiii.2, &c. must refer to a much later part of Saul’s 
life than it there appears to do. And now there is nothing to 
prevent our supposing that Saul was really a young man, when 
he had his first interview with Samuel, as the story throughout 
seems to impl}-, and, probably, unmarried. If, however, we 
suppose that Jonathan was bom after Saul’s intimacy with the . 
Prophet, — perhaps, even after he -had come to the throne, — we 
shall have Jonathan and David more nearly contemporaries, and 
it will be much more natural and probable that David should 
have married Jonathan’s sister Michal, In that case, it would be 
easy to account for the name of Jonathan having been given to 
Saul’s eldest son, after Saul’s communications with Samuel, — 
more especially since Saul himself had ‘ prophesied’ amidst 
the company of Prophets, x.lO, in other words, had joined in 
chanting their Psalms, in which, most probably, the Name 
itself, Jehovah, occurred. 

458. We next meet with the name of Ahiah, ‘the son of 
Ahitub, Ichabod’s brother,’ xiv.3. Ichabod, we are told, was 
born at a time, when all Israel already ‘ knew that Samuel was 
established to be a Prophet of Jehovah,’ iv.21, — when, there- 
fore, Samuel was grown up to manhood. We have no means of 
knowing how much older Ahitub was than his brother : but we 
may assume that he was not much older, and was, consequently, 
in the generation junior to that of Samuel, — of about the same 
age, in fact, as Samuel’s own sons. From the close relations, in 
which Samuel lived with Eli and his family, it can scarcely be 
doubted that both Ahitub and Ichabod, after their parents’ 
death, came much under his influence, — probably, were trained 
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up by Limself. Thus it is easy to account for Ahitub also giving 
to his son a name compounded with the new word Jehovah, 
and a name which has a strange resemblance to that of Samuel’s 
younger son. That was AbioA, ‘ Jehovah is my father ’ ; this 
is Ahia/t or, rather, AkhiaA, ‘Jehovah is my brother,' — for, 
strange as it may appear, this seems to be the only meaning 
that can be assigned to the word. 

459. After this we meet with Eli&h, xvi.6, and AdrieZ, xviii.l9 : 
and then we have Joah, xxvi.6, son of Zeraiah, David’s 
sister, lCh.ii.16, both of which names are compounded with 
Jehovah. Supposing ,Zeruiah to have been even ten years older 
than her youngest brother, David, stiU, at the time of her birth, 
Samuel's two sons, with the sacred Name mixed up in their 
names, were already old enough to have been set as judges over 
Israel. And, if her name contained Jehovah, it is natural 
enough that her son’s should contain it. He may, in fact, have 
been called Joah in imitation of his imcle’s name, Eliah. 

460. In 2Samuel we have several names compounded with 
Jehovah. We find fourteen compounded with El, viz. Phaltie/, 
hi. 15, — four of David’s sons, Eliahna, v.l5, AYishama, Eliada, 
.ff/iphalet, v.l6, — Ammiei, xviL27,£feazar xxiii.9, Kabzesi, the 
name of a place, t'.20. Asahe^ and J^^hanan, t'.24, El'ika, v.25, 
Eliahha, r.32, JS'hphelet and Eli&vo, i’.34; but there are also 
eleven names compounded with Jehovah, viz. Adoniyo/t and 
Shephatio/t, David’s fourth and fifth sons, iii.4, JedidtaA, a 
name given to Solomon, xh.25, Jbnadab, David’s nephew, xiiL3, 
Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, xv.27, Bena/u/t, JeAoiada, and 
Jc/ioshaphat, xx.23,24, another BenaioA, xxiiL30, Jonathan, 
t;.32, and Urwt/i the Hittite, r.39. These seem all to have been 
younger men than David, and of about the same age as his 
eldest son, except Jehoiada, the father of Benaiah, who .may 
have been about the age of David. 

461. Thus we see that, in the time of David’s manhood, it 
was not an unusual thing for parents to give their children 
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names compounded with Jehovah. Since, therefore, wherever 
lists of names occur in the Pentateuch, we do not find a single 
name of this kind, (except, as before, Joshua and Jochebed,) it 
would seem that the author or authors, to whom such lists are 
due, could hardly have lived in a much later arje than this. 
On the other hand, since, in David’s earlier Psalms, nay, even 
in his ‘last words,’ we have had clear evidence that the name 
Jehovah was, at the time of his writing, not in such free popular 
use as the name Elohim, this fact alone proves that all the 
Jehovistic portions of the Pentateuch were written after the 
time of David, or, at least, not before the latter part of his life. 

462. Thus, then, even if it were conceivable that Moses 
shoidd have written a story, about matters in which he was 
personally concerned, involving such contradictions, exagger- 
ations, and impossibilities, as we have already had before us, 
yet the fact above noticed would alone be decisive against 
such a supposition. The great body of the Pentateuch, and all 
the other historical books which follow it, could not have been 
compiled until the Name Jehovah was in common popular use, and 
that was not till after, at all events, the middle of David’s reign. 
Whereas the Elohistic portions of the Pentateuch, which appear 
to have been composed, when the Name Jehovah was not in 
common use, and with the very purpose of commending it to 
popular acceptation, must have been written during, or shortly 
before, the earlier part of David’s life, when that word was only 
occasionally employed by him. Hence we may, with very good 
reason, abide by our supposition that they were written, very 
probably by the hand, or, at least, under the direction, and 
certainly in the time, of S.vih el. 

46.3. Hesgstenberg, i.277, disposes of the above important 
point, in a note as follows : — 

* What Vos Bohi.ex haa adduced, in favour of his scheme of the first ‘ Rise of 
Jehovahism’ in the days of David and f^olomon, scarcely deserves the name of 
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argument (!). He appeals to Proper JS'ames compounded with Jehovah, which 
first came into use contemporaneously tciM, or else after^ the days of David. 
Every one immediately thinks of Joshua ; and Von Bohlbn does not forget, but 
naturally avails himself of, the fact, that be was originally called Hoshi a. This is, 
indeed, eorreyt ; but, if the name of Joshua was not a product of the Mosaic age, 
if it had not l>een given him, as the Pentateuch informs us, by Closes himself, 
how did it obtain universal acceptance among the people ? It would be carrying 
mythical notions to an extravagant length to maintain that the nation had never 
retained the right name of their distinguished commander-in-chio^ — that he 
received a new name in the ago of David or Solomon.* 

Ans. According to our view, Joshua was only a mythical or, perhaps, legendary 
personage, whose second name, compounded with Jehovah, certainly originated in 
an age not earlier than that of Samuel. At all events, there is no evidence that 
this new name uas popularised, that it ever did ‘obtain universal acceptance,* that 
Joshua ever was a wt 11-known, popular, hero. His name is never mentioned in 
the later history, or by anyone of the Psalmists or Prophets, except in a reference 
to the book of Joshua, lK.xvi.34. 

* Yet lot us now turn from what the author thought to that which escaped him, 
who so often asserted without examining, and that with inconceivable confidence. 
Xo small number of Proper Names, in the times preceding David, are compounded 
at the beginning with Jehovah. Thus Jochobed the mother of Moses, whose 
name certainly was not (?) of later formation, Joash, the father of Gideon, Jotham, 
Gideon's youngest son, Jonathan, Priest of the Danites in the time of the Judges, 
another Jonathan, lCh.ii.32, and so several more, [but only in the Chronicles.] 
Besides these, there are those names that stand on the same footing, which liavo 
an abbreviat(‘d Jehovah at the end, as Moriah, Ahgah, the son of Becher, the 
grandson of Benjamin, [in Chronicles], Bitbiah [in Chronicles], &c.* 

Ans. have already considered all these instances, that of J«)chebed (30«>), 
Joash and Jotham, n« well as Mictth, not mentioned by H. (436), Jonathan 
(438), Sloriah (Ch.TX.X.), ami the Clironiclers mimes (306, &c.), and wo have 
seen that not one of them really miUtat«*s against our theoiy. 

* Thus much, however, is correct, that names compounded trith Jehovah hcco7Jtr 
muck more frequent from the time of Samuel. [This is true according to the more 
authentic history, but not accorriing to the Clironiclcr, who makes them quite jis 
numerous long before the time of Moses.] But this lends no support to Von 
Bohlen's view, and is easily oxplirtible from facts, which the accredited history 
presents to na. Owing to the prevalent view in Israel of the close eorrc«j»ondence 
of names and thing.**, it could not bo othcrwi.se than that the powerful theocratic 
excitement in tho times of Samuel and David would create a demand for the 
composition of Proper Names with the theocratic name of God, Jehovah ; and, 
what at first proceeded from living reasons, would in aflertimcs, (which leant 
upon that period, so splendid both externally and internally,) bo adopted from 
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standing usage. What an effect the state of the public mind has on names has 
been exemplified clearly among ourselves by the relation of names, in an age of 
unbelief, to those of the preceding beliering times. Since tho Proper Names, 
compounded with Jehovah, bad not yet hod imfflcient time to become natuiulisod, 
and since, in the period of the Judges, <mly a few living roots ictre.tn existence 
from which such names could be formed [how can this bo said, if there were so many 
names in the Mosaic age compounded with Elohim ? (301, 302)], we might expect 
beforehand not to find them very numerous at that time.' 

Ans. But, according to the Chronicles, we do find them common enough from 
the time of Jacob downward. Setting aside, however, his statement as manifestly 
fictitious, we agree with Hknostehuxbo, (though looking at the matter from a very 
different point of ^iew), that tho ' powerful theocratic movement, in tho times of 
Samuel,' did * create a demand for such names,’ which, according to our view, that 
same age originated ; and thus we also believe with hint that such names had not 
yet had *safiicient time to become naturalised.' 


464. We have thus something like firm ground to stand upon, 
as the result of this inquiry, and can at once account for many 
of the strange phenomena, which we observe in the Pentateuch. 
The earliest portions of it, including the account of the Exodus 
itself, or, rather, as we sliall see, the first scanty sketch of it, 
were written four hundred years, at least, after the sup- 
posed time of the Exodus, three hundred of which, according 
to the story, passed amidst the stormy and disorderly period of 
the Judges, which can only be compared with the worst times 
of Anglo-Saxon England. The chronology, indeed, of the 
Judges is, notoriously, very confused and contradictory; and it 
is quite possible that a much shorter space of time than three 
hundred years may really have elapsed, since the movement 
took place, which, as we believe, lay at the basis of the Elohistic 
narrative. During that period, however, it seems very unlikely 
that any historical records were written, or, if written, were pre- 
served, — preserved by whom? Later writers, at all events, 
mention no historians of earlier date than Samuel, Nathan, aud 
Gad ; so that whoever wrote the Book of Judge.s wrote, uiost 
probably, from the mere legends and traditions of the people. 

465. Thus, then, it is not nece.ssary to suppose tl)at the narra- 
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tive of Samuel is a pure fiction, an invention of the Prophet’s 
own imagination, in short, merely a ‘ pious fraud.’ It Ls very 
possible that there may have been, as we have said, floating 
about in the memories of the Hebrew tribes, many legendary 
stories of their ancestors, and of former great events in their 
history, — how they once fled in a large body out of Egypt, 
under an eminent leader, such as Moses, — how they had been 
led through that ‘ great and terrible wilderness,’ had encamped 
imder the dreadful Jloimt, with its blackened peaks and preci- 
pices, as if they had been burnt with fire (83), — how they had 
lost themselves in the dreary waste, and struggled on through 
great suflferings, and many died, but the rest fought their way 
at last into the land of Canaan, and made good their footing 
among the tribes which they foimd there, by whom they were 
called Hebrews, that is, people who had ‘crossed’ the Jordan.* 
Precisely the same expression is used by the natives of Natal in 
speaking of those Zulus, who from time to time have been 
driven by fear, or have migrated for other reasons, from their 
native land lying to the north of the British colony, and 
‘ crossed ’ the large frontier river, the Tugela, into the Natal 
district, either before or after it came under British rule. It is 
quite customary to speak of them, simply, as abaioelayo, ‘people 
who have crossed,’ or, perhaps, the movement may be more 
closely defined, ‘ who crossed with Umpande,’ or whoever the 
principal person may have been. 

466. It is conceivable that the recollections of that terrible 
march may have left indelible traces on the minds of the 
people, and may have been exaggerated, as is the case with 
legends generally, while circulated in their talk, and passed on 
by word of mouth, from sire to son, in the intervening age. In 
this way, natural facts may have been magnified into prodigies, 
and a few thousands midtiplied into two millions of people. It 

• It is possible, of course, that they may have obtained this name, as some 
impposc, from ' crossing ’ the Euphrates. 
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is quite possible that the pa.ssage of the Red Sea, the manna, the 
^ quails, and other miracles, may thus have had a real historical 

foundation, as will be sho\vn more fully in our critical review of 
the different Books of the Pentateuch. And Samuel may have 
desired to collect these legends, and make them the basis of a nar- 
rative, by which he, being dead, might yet speak to them with a 
Prophet’s voice, and, while rejected by them himself as a ruler, 
might yet be able patriotically to help forward their civil and 
religious welfare under kingly government, and more especially 
under the rule of his favourite David, whose deep religious 
feeling accorded with his own sentiments so much more fully 
than the impetuous, arbitrary, character of Saul. His annual 
journeys of assize, when ‘ he went from year to }’ear in circuit 
to Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and judged Israel in all 
those places,’ lS.vii.l6, would have given him good oppor- 
tunities for gathering such stories, as well as for knowing 
thoroughly the different parts and places of the country, to 
which such legends were attached. He may have spent a great 
part of his life, especially the latter part of it since Saul came to 
the throne, and he was himself relieved from the cares of 
government, in the elaboration of such a work as this, filling 
up from his own mind, we may conceive, the blanks left in such 
legendary accounts, and certainly imparting to them their high 
religious tone and spiritual character. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS IN PART II. 

467. In the Third Part of this work, I shall enter into a clo.sc 
examination of the Book of Genesi.s, and shall seek to aasign 
the different parte of the book, with such degree of pro- 
bability as the case admits of, to their respectire authors. 

I shall endeavour to make this part of the subject as clear 
and intelligible as I can to the English reader, who may have 
no acquaintance with the Hebrew language ; though, of course, 
to a Hebrew scholar, or even to one who has a mere elementary 
knowleflge of Hebrew, the arguments will be still more con- 
vincing. I trust, however, that no reader, who will be willing 
to give his close attention to the minute discussion of the book 
of Genesis, as it will be there set/orth, — and in a question of 
such deep interest and importance, I may surely rely on thus 
far securing the reader’s cooperation, — will find himself unable 
to follow the course of the reasoning ; and, if so, I entertain no * 
doubt as to his arriving with me at the same general results. 

468. Hupfeli) writes as follows, Die Quellen der Genesis, 
p.l: — 

The discovery, that the Pentateuch is put together out of various sources or 
original documents, is beyond all doubt, not only one of the most important, and 
most pregnant with consi'qucnees, for the interpretation of the historical books of 
the O.T., or rather, for the whole theology and history, but it is also ono of the most 
certain discoveries, which have been made in the domain of criticism and the 
history of literature. Whatever tho anticritical party may bring forward to tho 
contrary, it will maintain itself, and not retrograde again through anything, so 
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long a« there exists such a thing as criticism ; and it will not be easy for a reader, 
upon the stage of culture on which we stand in the present day, if he goes to the 
examination unprejudiced, and with an* uncomipted power of appreciating the 
truth, to be ‘able to ward off its influence. Rather ^ many a one, I believe^ throuyh 
continualiy conjirmafions in (he course of his oum ohservattoiiy vnil hat's an 
inward cxphience, a * witness of (he spirit* to Us truth. No longer does it n^quire 
to bo proved, or maintained as well-grounded ; it needs only further improi'cme?t(, 
the perception and correction of its application in details, in the distinction and 
distribution of the parts duo to the, different original sources, :is well as the 
detection of their relationship, and of the kind of way in which they were com- 
pounded into a whole. 

469. In conformity with Htjpfeld’s words, above italicised, I 
would venture to express the hope that many of my readers, 
whether students of Hebrew or not, may be induced, iu the 
meanwhile, to attempt for themselves the separation of the 
Book of Genesis into its two component parts, due to the Elo- 
hist and Jehovist, respectivel}% The reader, who is no Hebrew 
scholar, will only have to observe the distinctive marks of the 
two writers, as notified in (205), and to remember that the words 
‘ Elohim ’ and ‘ Jehovah ’ are represented in the E.V. by God 
and Lord, respectively. Wlioever will set himself down to this 
work, will find it a ver^ intere.sting study, and will, as Hupfeld 
has observed, very soon arrive by himself at such a conviction of 
the reality of the main result of this criticism, as will decide 
the question in his own mind for ever. It is true, he will 
sometimes be at a loss as to the details ; he will not ahvays be 
able to pronounce with certainty whether this or that particular 
verse or passage is an interpolation of the later writer into the 
original narrative ; and he will be interested to compare, on 
different points, the conclusions of his own mind with those of 
othera But if two or more friends, not deficient in ordinary 
acuteness and power of observation, will separately engage 
themselves in this work, they will undoubtedly find such a 
general agreement in their results, as will satisfy them that the 
notion of two distinct ^vriters being concerned in the composi- 
tion of the book of Genesis is not a mere fancy of critics, but a 
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fact, which it becomes us as true men, and servants of the God 
of Truth, to recognise, whatever may be the consequences, 
however it may require us to modify our present views of the 
Mosaic system, or of Christianity itself. 

470. In a matter so difficult and intricate as this, it is, of 
course, not surprising that there should Still be differences of 
opinion among critics with respect to some matters of detail, 
though gradually the limits of such differences are becoming 
more and more narrowed, while on the main point, viz. the 
fact of the existence of documents of different ages in the 
Pentateuch, there is almost xmanimous agreement among all 
who have devoted themselves to the close examination of the 
question. Some, for instance, as Hupfeld, believe that they can 
trace the hands of two Elohistic writers in the book of Genesis; 
while others, as Bleek, maintain that there is only one. We 
shall have occasion to consider this question in the next Part of 
this work, and shall be able to come to a decision with respect 
to it, when the evidence is fairly before us. But for the present 
the reader need not be troubled with these considerations. If 
there was only one Elohist, he was, according to our view, 
Samuel. If there were two, they were men of the same age, 
who wrote in the same spirit ; such, for instance, as Samuel and 
one of his elder pupils or friends ; though the history points to 
no one, who was likely to have been so thoroughly associated 
with him in his lifetime in such a work. The reader, in fact, 
would find no strong marks of distinction in style between the 
parts of the story, supposed to be due to these two Elohistic 
writers. It will be sufficient, however the case may be in 
reality, that he should for the present, at all events, regard the 
Elohistic matter as due to one single hand. 

471. A more important question has arisen among critics, 
as to the character of the two documents. Was the Jehovistic 
narrative a second original record, wholly independent of the 
other? Or did the writer merely intend to supplement the 
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older one, which he had before him when he wrote ? Hutfeld 
maintains the former view of the case. But, though very 
unwilling to differ from one of the most original and clear- 
sighted of modern critics, I am myself, at the present time, con- 
vinced by the evidence that the Jehovist merely wrote to enlarge, 
.amend, and illustrate, the work of the older writer. A single 
glance at the Jehovistic insertions, which have been made in 
the account of the Deluge, will, I think, satisfy, the minds of 
most readers, that these disjointed fragmentary passages, which 
contain no account of the building of the Ark, of Noah’s 
entering in or coming out of it, could never have been taken 
out of a complete story which lay before a later erlitor, who is 
to be supposed to have selected passages at his pleasure from 
either document, and made thus a patchwork of the whole. 

472. Further, critics are still not agreed as to the different ages 
In which the different parts of the Pentateuch were written. I 
hope that some of the investigations in this volume — especially 
the discussions in Chap.XII-XVIII — may help to throw some 
clearer light upon this point. Without, however, perplexing the 
reader with the different opinions which have been mooted on 
this subject, I will here state the conclusions to which I have 
myself been led, as the results of the present enquiry, and for 
which I shall produce, as we proceed, confirmatory evidence, in 
addition to that which has been already advanced. 

473. The following are the principal steps of the argument, 
as it has been developed up to this point. 

(i) There are different authors concerned in the composition 
of the book of Genesis, whose accounts in some respects con- 
tradict each other. 

(ii) One of these authors is distinguished by abstaining 
altogether from the use of the name Jehovah in that book, 
while the other uses it freely from the first. 

(iii) The former writer composed also E.vi, as all critics 
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admit, and as internal evidence shows ; and it would seem from 
this chapter that he designedly forbore the use of the name 
Jehovah, until he had announced its revelation to Moses. 

(iv) Either the name was actually made known to Moses, in 
the way described, or else, it is plain, the Elohist must have had 
some special reason for commending it in this way to the rever- 
ence of those for whom he wrote. 

(v) If the name teas first revealed to Jloses at this time, then 
the Jehovistic story, which puts it in the mouths of persons of 
all classes from the days of Eve downwards, cannot be his- 
torically true ; and this involves at once the historical truth of 
all the other statements of the Jehovist. 

(vi) And this unreal character of his story is further confirmed 
by the fact that, amidst the multitude of names which are given 
in the book of Genesis, down to the age of Joseph, though 
there are numerous names compounded with Elohiu, there is 
not a single one compounded with JEnovAn. 

(vii) But the impossibilities, which we have found existing 
throughout the whole story of the Exodus, are equally conclusive 
against the historical truth of the whole. 

(viii) We must return, then, to the other supposition, viz. that 
the Elohist had some special reason for commending the Name 
to the regard and veneration of the people. 

(ix) The most natural reason would bo that he himself was 
introducing it, as a new Name for the God of Israel. 

(x) We find an indication of the fact that the Name did not 
exist before the time of Samuel, in the circumstance that, 
throughout the history in the book of Judges, there is no single 
name which can be appealed to with confidence as compounded 
with Jehovah, while there are names compounded with the 
Divine Name in the form of El. 

(xi) During and after the time of Samuel we observe, in the 
books known by his name, a gradually increasing partiality for 
the use of names compounded with Jehovah, while not one 
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name of this kind occurs at such on age, as is inconsistent with 
the supposition that this name may have been introduced by 
Samueu 

(sii) Hence arises the suspicion that .Samuei. was the Elohist ; 
and the position he held, together with the circumstances of his 
time, and the accounts which are handed down as to his doings, 
and especially the tradition with respect to his historical labours, . 
tend strongly to confirm this suspicion. 

(xiii) It is further confirmed, and, as it seems to me, 
confirmed almost to a certainty, by the feet that David, in his 
earlier Psalms, as Ps.li, PaJx, Ps.lxviiij made little or no use of 
the name Jehovah, while in his later Psalms he seems to have 
used it more freely ; and the same appears to be true of other 
Psalmists of that age. 

(xiv) We conclude, then, with some degree of confidence, that 
Samuel was the Elohistic writer of the Pentateuch. 

(xv) Since the Jehovistic writer makes free use of the name 
Jehovah, he must have written in a later age than the early days 
of David, and not earlier than the latter part of David’s life, 
when the name became more common, and names began to be 
compounded with it freely. 

(xvi) This is confirmed by finding that one Jehovistic passage, 
N.X.35, is manifestly copied from a Psalm of David, the name 
Elohim, which David used, being changed to Jehovah. 

(rvii) But this later writer can hardly have lived long after 
Samuel, and the time of the introduction of the name Jehovah ; 
since even he does not introduce freely into the story names 
compounded with Jehovah, as a later writer would most pro- 
bably have done, though he uses freely the Name itself. 

(xviii) In point of fact, we shall find reason to believe that 
all those portions of the first four books and the book of Joshua, 
which are not due to the Elohist, were composed by one or more 
writers who wrote in the latter days of David, and in the early 
part of Solomon’s reign, — with the exception of some interpo- 
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lations, of which a few smaller ones occur in Genesis, but larger 
ones in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Joshua. 

(xLx) These interpolations are all due to the same hand, 
that of the Deuteronomist, who revised the book as it 
stood in bis time, and added to it almost the whole book of 
Deuteronomy. 

(xx) The book of Deuteronomy was written about the time 
of Josiab, and, as some suppose, by the hand of the prophet 
Jeremiah. 

474. The last three points will have to be considered at length 
in Part III, as we shall need to form an estimate of the style 
and character of the book of Deuteronomy, in order to be able 
to detect the passives due to its author in the books of Genesis, 
Exodus, &c. 

For the present, it will be sufficient to draw attention to the 
fact that, in the other four books, the Priests are invariably 
called the ‘sons of Aaron,’ L.i5,7,8,ll, ii.2, iii.2, xiii.2, N.x.8, 
comp. L.xxi.21, never the ‘sons of Levi whereas in Deutero- 
nomy they are called, invariably, the ‘sons of Levi’ or 
‘ Levites,’ D.xvii.9,18, xviiLl,* xxi.5, xxiv.8, xxvii.9, xxxi.9, never 
the ‘ sons of Aaron ;’ and, in fact, the Deuteronomist distinctly 
mentions Levi, xviiLl,5,xxxiii.8-ll,'not Aaro7i, as the root of 
the Priestly office and dignity. 

475. It is obvious, of course, that the same writer, whether 
Moses or any one else, cannot be supposed to have changed so 
completely in one moment, as it were, — that is, in the time 
intervening between the last act recorded in the book of Num- 
bers and that in the first chapter of Deuteronomy, which we 
have shown (174) to be an inappreciable interval, — not only his 

* In D.xviii.l we read, ‘ The Priests the Levites, all the tribe of Levi, shall 
have no part nor inheritance with Israel.’ In the E. V. the sense of this passage 
is materially tnodiiied by the introduction of the conjunction ‘ and,’ — ‘ the Priests 
the Levites, and all the tribe of Levi,’ — for which there is no warrant whatever 
in the original Hebrew. 
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tone and style, but his very phraseology, so as up to this point 
of time to have called the Priests invariably by one particular 
designation, and then suddenly to drop it, and call them ever 
afterwards by another. This single fact seems sufficient to 
decide the question whether the whole Pentateuch was written 
by Moses. 

476. It does, however, more than this. It is one sign, among 
many others that will be produced in Part III, serving to 
indicate the state of things, with regard to the Priests and 
Levites, which existed in the later days, in which the book 
of Deuteronomy was written, b'or we find that the Priests are 
never called the ‘ sons of Aaron ’ by any one of the Prophets ; 
and in the historical pa.ssage, lK.xii.31, Jeroboam is not cen- 
sured because he made Priests which W’ere not of the sons of 
Aaron, but because he made Priests, ‘ which were not of the 
seed of Levi' Nay% it is not a little remarkable that the name 
of Aaron is only once mentioned by all the Prophets, vi^. in 
Mic.vi.4, ‘And I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and Miriam.’ 
On the contrary' the Priests are always* styled by the Prophets, 
as by the Deuteronomist, ‘Levites,’ simply, or ‘sons of Levi,’ 
Jer.xxxiii.18,21,22, Ez.xliii.l9, xliv.15, xlviii.13, Mal.iii.3, 
comp. Alal.ii.4,8, while the prophet Ezekiel distinguishes the 
faithful Priests by tbe title, ‘sons of Zadok,' xl.46, xliii.l9, 
xliv.15, xlviii.l 1. 

477. That, however, the later Deuteronomist had no very 
strong sense of the unspeakable sacredness of the earlier docu- 
ment, is sufficiently plain by the liberties he has taken with its 
contents, by altering several of its expressions, and, in particular, 
modifying remarkably the Fourth Commandment. One would 
have thought that anyone — even Moses himself — while repeating 
words believed to be ineffably holy, which had not only been 
uttered in the ears of all Israel by Jehovah Himself, but, ac- 
cording to the story, written down by the Finger of God twice 
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over on the Tables of stone, would not have varied by a single 
word or letter from the Divine original. 

478. Yet how stands the case in this respect? In the Hebrew 
there are several minor discrepancies, such as changes or 
additions of words, some of which may be observed in the 
English translation. But the latter part of the Fourth Com- 
mandment is completely altered, and a totally different reason 
is assigned, in the passage of Deuteronomy, for sanctifying the 
Sabbath, from that laid down in the book of Exodus, and, what 
is still more rfemarkable, without any reference to the latter 
reason as even existing. 

479. The two passages in question are as follows; 


E.XX.8-1I. 

Bemem^r the Sabbath Bay to keep 
it holy. Six days shalt thou labour and 
do all thy work. But the seventh day 
is the Sabbath of Jehovah thy God. In 
it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, tliy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates. For in six days Jthovak 
made heaven and earth, the sea and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh 
day; wherefore Jehovah Messed the 
Sabbath Day and hallowed it. 


B.v.12-16. 

Keep the Sabbath Bay to sanctify it, 
as Jehovah thy God hath commanded 
tliee. Six days thou shalt labour, and 
do all thy work. But the seventh day 
is the Sabbath of Jehovah thy God. In 
it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thine 
ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, 
nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates; that thy man-servant and thy 
maid-servant may rest as well as thou. 
And remember that thou wast a servant 
in the land of Egypt, and that Jehorfok, 
thy God, brought thee out thence, through 
a mighty hand, and by a stretched-oui 
arm ; therefore Jehovah thy God corn- 
manded thee to keep the Sabbath Day, 


480. Upon the above we may remark as follows. 

(i) Each writer distinctly professes to give the identical 
words which were spoken by Jehovah Himself, at the very same 
point of time. 

Thus in Exodus we have, ‘ God spake all these words, saying, 
&c.’ E.xx.l. 
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And in Deuteronomy we have, ‘Jehovah talked with you, 

face to face, in the Mount, out of the midst of the fire 

saying, «Scc.’ D.v.4,5. Also, ‘These words Jehovah spake unto all 
your assembly in the Mount, out of the midst of the fire, of the 
cloud, and of the thick darkness, with a great voice, and He 
added no more. A nd He wrote them in two Tables of stone, 
and delivered tJtem unto me' v.22. 

(u) This excludes the notion that one passage gives a mere 
reminiscence of the other, which might be defective, or might 
vary in some points, without materially aflFectihg the general 
credibility of the narrative. 

(iii) Hence the two statements involve an absolute contra- 
diction. 

(iv) Independently of the above contradiction, the mriation 
here observed is so remarkable that it cannot be supposed that 
Moses wrote the passage in Deuteronomy, either forgetting, or 
designedly modifying, the words of the original commandment, 
which he had received in so solemn and wonderful a manner. 

(v) The variation, therefore, between these two passages, is 
enough of. itself to show tliat the book of Deuteronomy, at all 
events, could not have been written by Moses. 

(vi) From the agreement between the two passages there can 
be no doubt that the later Deuteronomist derived his ideas, and 
most of his expressions, from the passage in Exodus. 

(vii) As the Deuteronomist ventured to make so important 
a phange in this Commandment, it is plain that he did not 
think it a sacrilegious act to alter the original form of the 
command, — that, in short, he regarded it as merely & -human 
composition, emanating from some writer, of a previous age. 

481. Of course, it will be understood that it is impossible 
to speak with perfect certainty on the details of such points 
like these. And I .shall be quite ready to abandon any por- 
tion of the ground which I have taken in this work, if further 
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coitsideration, and farther comparison of my own resnlts 
with those of others, shall show that my position is imtenable. 
The main conclusions are established, as I believe, beyond 
all doubt. As to the details, we can only feel our way along 
I with the utmost caution, with continued labour, and con- 
stantly repeated survey of the ground travelled over. It is 
true, the hesitation of a conscientious critic may be ridiculed 
as 'uncertainty, and the differences of sincere and earnest 
searchers after truth, — who, while they differ, reverence each 
other’s honesty of piu^ose and painstaking efforts in the cause 
of truth, and rejoice that all are toiling, and each one contribut- 
ing his portion, to one common result, the clearing away of the 
rubbish of ages, which has buried the real glory and excellency 
of the Hebrew Scriptures from the eyes of men, — may be made 
the subject of idle banterings, by those from whom we should 
have hoped for better things. Thus the Rev. H. J. Rose writes 
{Replies to ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ p.7i) : — 

Tho fact is, that each t>ook of the Pentateuch, and the irholc work itself, is hunted 
up and down the four centuries between the time of David and the Captivity, till the 
heart and mind are wearied alike witli fruitless enquiries, and hypotheses which 
have no foundation. Sometimes, it is written about the time of tho Captivity ; then 
it cannot be later than David : sometimes it is written before, sometimes after, the 
division of the kingdoms. And the onlt/ conclusion left for the mind w, to tpon^er 
whether it teas ever written at all I 

The above is almost the only argument in the ‘ Reply ’ afore- 
said, which touches upon the questions discussed in this work. 

482. Here also I may quote a very siu^rising passage from Dr. 
M'Caul’s Essay, Aids to Faith, y.190 : — 

‘ Tu duetiM all tho dotails of criticiam would require Tolnines. But one alleged 
result, often stated in an off-hand, popular wajr, asserted with unhesitating confi- 
dence, and repeated as abeolntely certain, requires notice. It is said, that in 
the book of Genesis there arc some portions in which God is spoken of exclnaivelj 
as Elohim, [while] in others [He is spoken of] exclusirely as Jehovah.’ 

Ant. Dr. M'Caui, does not even state correctly the assertion which he is about 
to combat. No well-informed critic would maintain that Jehovah is nsed excltt- 
ttmly in Jehovistic passages. And the Eseayist has not only committed this 
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mistake, bnt he proceeds actually to use it os the basis of an argument, as foUours, 
{Aids to Faith, j>,193): — 

‘ In order to make out the theory, that there are two authors, one of whom is 
known by the exclusive use of Elohim, and the other by the exclusive use of 
Jehovah, it is necessary to point out paragraphs in which tliose Divine Xames are 
exclusively used, and also to prove that the Elohist docs not refer to the Jehovistic 
document ; for, if the Elohii't plainly refers to what the Jehovist has related, the 
latter cannot be posterior to the former, and the theory fails. 

* Unhappily for the theory, the word Jehovah does occur in the Elohistic pas- 
sages, and the Elohist docs refer to the Jehovistic narrative. Thus in G.ii.4 the 
names occur together, — * These are the generations of the heavens and the earth 
when they were created, in the day when Jehovah Elohim made the earth and the 
heavens.’ Kow if this verse belongs to what precedes, [which it does not,'\ then 
the following narrative, which has also the unusual union of the two names, was 
written by the Elohist, and the first throe chapters are by one author. If it be 
written by the Jehovist, how comes it to have Elohim as well, and why does it 
differ both from Elohist and Jehovist documents by the union of the two names? 
Here is a difficulty, which has dinded all Germany, and arrayed Kationalist 
against nationalist, and Orthodox against Orthodox, and for which there seems no 
hope of solution, unless violence be offered to the text, and men be persuaded 
against the evidence of manuscripts and ancient versions, that the words, These ore 
the generations of the heavcn.s and the earth,’ stood originally before il, and that 
the word Elohim in G.ii.4 is an interpolation of the Jehovist.’ 

Ans. It need hardly be said that Dr. M'Caul has conjured up a difficulty, 
which has no real existence, though, from the way in which it is here stated, an 
unlearned reader would probably iniaginc that it was a formidable objection to the 
results of modem criticism. 


'483. But Dr. M'Caul continues (p.l90): — 

‘ This exclusive use of the one DiWne Name in some portions, and of the other in 
other portions, it is said, characterises two different authors, living at different 
times ; and, consequently. Genesis is composed of two different documents, the one 
Elohistic, the other Jehovistic, which, moreover, differ in statement; and [it 
follows] consequently, that this book was not written by Moses, and is neither in- 
spired nor trustworthy. 

* Now, not to notice the defectiveness of this statement as to the names of God, 
who in Genesi.s is also called El, El Elyon, God Most High, El Shaddai, God 
Almighty, Adonai, Lord, nor the fact that in other books, ns Jonah and the 
Psalms [sofne of the Psalms], the same exclusiveness is found, let us look at this 
statement as a supposed result of criticism.* 

Ans. The * defectiveness of statement ' is only of Dr. M‘Caul’s own imagining. 
No critic would deny the occurrence of these other names, one of which, indeed, as 
we have said, El Shaddai, is peculiar to the Elohist. We have seen also that the 
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examiDation of tho book of Psalms loads to very important results with reference 
to the present question. 

* It is generally ui^ed, as if on this point critics were all of one mind, agreed in 
the portions which are Elohistic or JehoTistic, — unanimous as to the characteristic 
differences of style in the separate portions, in fact, as if the , theory came with the 
authority of universal consent. Were this the case, it would necessarily carry 
with it great weight. For, though the conclusions of criticism differ from Ae 
demonstrations of pure science and the inferences of induction, yet, when unani- 
mously adopted by those competent to judge, they descrredly influence the minds 
of all reasonable persons. 

* But this is not the case in the present theor)% The popular statement, given 
above, docs not represent tho true state of the case. Tho fact is that there is hero 
the greatest variety of opinion, and the modifleations of tho above apparently 
simple theory are so widely divergent, as either to shake the value of the criticism, 
or throw a dark shade of doubt on tho competence of the criticB.* 

Anjf. I have never met with tho above ‘ popular statement’ But it is not one, 
which would bo made by any person well-informed upon the subj«‘ct in question. 
No such person would assert that * critics were all of one mind, agreed in the por- 
tions which are Elohistic or Jehovistic;* though he would say very confidently 
that they are all, — that is, such critics as are here referred to, — of one mind as 
to the existence of Elohistic and Jehovistic portions in Genesis, and are agreed in 
respect of mo8i of them. Even Kurtz, as we have seen (218), is obliged to admit 
this conclusion, which being so ‘unanimously adopted by those competent to judge,’ 
should, therefore, ‘deservedly infiuence the minds of all reasonable pfrsons* 

(i) * There is a difference as to the extent to which the theory is to be applied. 
Some confine it to the book of Genesis ; others include Exodus to chap.vi ; others 
assert that the Jehovistic and Elohistic differences can be recognised through the 
whole Pentateuch to the book of Joshua. Some regard Genesis ns a loose and un- 
systematic stringing together of disjointed fragments. 

(ii) * But, passing these by, let us look at the state of the Elohistic and Jehovistic 
theory, as statedby Blbbk, in his Introduction.’ 

Dr. M*CArL then gives an abstract from Bleek of tho historj/ of modem 
critical researches, from Astrvc’s first su^estion in 1753 to the present time ; as 
if differences of opinion of different critics with respect to tho details, — viz. the a^es 
of the different writers, and the extent to which their hands can be distinctly 
traced, — at all affected tho main question, in which all aro agreed, viz. that 
Elohistic and Jehovistic passages certainly exist in the book of Genesis, and as 
certainly are due to different authors of different ages. 

‘This enumeration is far from rxhau.sLing the varieties, but is sufficient to show 
the want of unity. The reader will perceive that some assert one Elohistic docu- 
ment,— others, two, — others, three. In like manner some make one Jehovist, some 
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more. Some make the Jehorist identical with the compiler*, others make him a 
different person. Some make tmo^ others three, others four, Ewald eewn, docn- 
mente by different authors the materials of Genesis. Now every one can under- 
stand that there is a great difference whether the Kiohistic and Jehovisde portions 
be assigned to one, or be divided amongst two, three, or more persons. He, who 
says that there is only one Elobist, most believe that in the whole Elohistic 
portion there is unity of style, tone, spirit, language. If there be two Elohists, 
then the former is mistaken as to the unity, and there must be two diversities of 
style; but, if there be three Elohists, then both first and second critics are 
mistaken, and there mmst be three different styles. The portions assigned to each 
must also be smaller. And thus the most celebrated critics convict each other of 
false criticism. condemns Knobbl; Ewii.d condemns Htiprau) and 

Knoebl; Knobel condemns Ewald and HrpFELD. If Knobel's criticism is 
correct, Hcffbu) is worthless. If Ewald be riglit, the others must be deficient in 
critical acumen. They may all be wrong, but only one of the three can be right.* 

Ans, Dr. M'Caul has omitted to draw attention to the fact that Hupfbld, 
Ewald, and Kxoiiel, are all agreed as to the main points, and differ only in 
respect to details. The fact that they do so differ, and differ decidedly, is a strong 
proof of their independence of each other, and of the truth of that judgment in 
which they arc all agreed. Of course, in rt'speet to details, one critic may bo 
expected to bo more rash and hasty, or more deficient in critical acumen, than 
another. Dr. H^rCAUL^s argument might be just as easily turned against the 
defenders of the ordinary view : thus, it may be said, Kurtz condemns Hbko- 
STBXBBBO, and Hexostbx^bxbo condemns Kunix. 

‘ But take into account the other differences enumerated above, one supposing 
that the documents are pro-M(»aic, another that they were written in the times of 
Joshua or the Judges, another in the time of David, another some centuries later ; 
and how uncertain must tho principles of their criticism appear! how valueler‘s 
their conclnsions ! With such facts, can any sane person talk of the results of 
modern criticism as regards the Book of Genesis, or be willing to give up the 
Ijelief of centuries for such criticism as this?* 

Ans. The reader will now be able to judge for himself by what kind of argu- 
ments the ordinary view is maintained in the present day by ono of its most 
prominent English champions. All that can bo said is, that the conclusions of 
criticism on some of the vciy difficult qm^tions, which are raised by the closer 
examination of the Pentateuch, are not yet so thoroughly worked out as to 
command uuiversid assent, and take their place among the positive results of 
science. 

484. But still more amazing than the above extract is the 
following assertion, from one who .has undertaken to give a 
crushing reply to ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ (Bckqon, Inspiration 
and Revelation, p.33) : — 
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Long since has the theory that Genesis is composed of distinguishable fragments 
been exploded (!) The test of Etohim and Jehovah has Ijcen, by the Germans 
themselves, given up (!) 

It cannot for a moment be believed that the writer has 
intentionally misrepresented the true state of the case, or that 
he would wish to mislead the young students of the University of 
Oxford, to whom he addresses himself, by representing that the 
entire theory of ‘distinguishahle fragments ’ is exploded, hecaxise 
critics are not unanimous in their judgments as to the composition 
of some particular passages. The only inference which can he 
drawn from such a statement as the above is, that he cannot 
have had any direct personal acquaintance with the subject, 
with reference to w'hich he writes so positively, and passes such 
severe judgment upon others. He must have taken his opinions 
upon trust, and from writers of a bygone age, as is indicated by 
his supporting the above assertion by reference to the Rev. H. 
.T. Rose’s Hulsean Lectures for 1833, written thirty years ago ! 
Yet this is the same writer, who ha.s allowed himself to say of 
Prof. JoWETT (p.clxxxvii j : — 

Common rognrd for the facts of the case ought, to have preserved him from 
putting forth 90 monstroits a fahehood as the following : * Among German com- 
mtntators there is, for the first time in the history of the world, an approach to 
agreement and certainty.* 

When the quotations, which we have made in this work from 
German critics of onr own age and of very different schools, 
,«uch as the admissions of Kcktz and Bleek, are considered, it is 
evident that there is, at least, more truth in Prof. Jowett’s 
statement of ‘ an apprroach to agreement and certainty ’ among 
them, than in Bueocx’s own assertion above considered. 
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COSCLUDINO BEMAKKS. 

485. The preceding investigations have led us to the conclu- 
sion that the Pentateuch most probably originated in a noble 
effort of one illustrious man, in an early age of the Hebrew 
history, to train his people in the fear and faith of the Living 
God. For this purpose he appears to have adopted the form of a 
history, based upon the floating legends and traditions of the 
time, filling up the narrative, we may believe, — perhaps, to a 
large extent, — out of his own imagination, where those tradi- 
tions failed him. In a yet later day, though still, probably, in 
the same age, and within the same circle of writers, the work 
thus begun, which was, perhaps, left in a very unfinished state, 
was taken up, as we suppose, and carried on in a similar spirit, 
by other prophetical or priestly writers. To Samuel, however, 
we ascribe the Elohistic story, which forms the groundwork of 
the whole, though comprising, as we shall show hereafter, hut a 
small portion of the present Pentateuch and book of Joshua — 
in fact, little besides about half of the book of Genesis and a 
small part, of Exodus. 

486. But, in order to realise to ourselves in some measure the 
nature of such a work, as that which we here ascribe to Samuel, 
we may imagine such a man as Asser, in the time of King 
Alfred, sitting down to write an accurate account of events, 
which had happened four centuries before, when different tribes 
of Saxons, under Hengist and Horsa, and other famous leaders. 
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— the Old Saxons, Angles, Jutes, &’c., all kindred tribes, — came 
over the sea at different times, in larger or smaller bodies, and 
took possession of the land of Britain. Yet Samuel’s sources 
of information, for the composition of such a history, mu.st have 
been far less complete than those which the Anglo-Saxon author 
would have had before him, when writing was so common, and, 
midway between the times of Hengist and Alfred, Venerable 
Bede had composed his history. The Saxon Chronicler, how'ever, 
has no difficulty in filling up a genealogy, and traces up that of 
Alfred through Odin and his progenitors to ‘ Bedwig, W'ho was 
the son of Sceaf, who was the son of Noah ; he was bom in 
Noah’s Ark !’ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Bohn’s Ed.p).350. 

487. In short, the same must be said of these old Hebrew 
annals as has been so justly observed of the records of our 
Anglo-Saxon times, (Peahson, Early and Middle Ages of 
England, p.52)z — 

Tht'««p narratiros, even stripped of palpable additions, arc clearly not quite 
historical .... The three .hundred thousand Saxons of the British account arc 
like the three keels of the Saxon narrative, a mythical number, underlying, 
perhaps, areal national division. Moreover, the dates assigned to the baUlc.s 
occur suspiciously at regular intervals of eight years. Kow eight was a sacred 
number among the Saxons. It is probable, therefore, that the whole chronolog)' 
of the war was constructed in the ninth century, or whenever the Saxon Chronicle 
was written. But this uncerfLainiy as to details^ and numherSy and dates, throws 
an air of doubt over the whole history, 

488. It would seem that large additions were made to this 
unfinished historical sketch of Samuel by his disciples, Nathan 
and Gad, or by some other prophetical or priestly writers of that 
and the following age; and these included the principal Jeho- 
vistic portions of Genesis, as w'ell as the greater part of the 
present books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. But though, 
as we believe, these portions of the Pentateuch were written, 
the history, when carefully examined, gives no sign of the 
Pentateuch itself being in existence in the age of Samuel, 
David, or Solomon, — much less of the Levitical laws being in 
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full operation, known, honoured, revered, obeyed, even quoted , 
or referred to , — aa the contents of a book, believed to be 
Mosaic and Divine, would certainly have been, at least, by the 
most pious persons of the day. We shall have occasion here- 
after fully to discuss this question, and see how far the actual 
historical facts, which may be gathered from the books of 
Samuel and Kings, and the writings of the Prophets, tend to 
confirm the above conclusions. The book of Deuteronomy 
we have partly shown already, and shall show more fully, as has 
been said, in Part III, to bave been written in a still later age. 

489. I must now, in conclusion, take account of two classes of 
objections, which will undoubtedly be made to the above results. 
First, it will be said,- ‘You will have us then believe that 
Samuel, Nathan, &c., were after all deceivers, who palmed upon 
their own countrymen, in the first instance, a gross fraud, which 
from that time to this has been believed to be the true Word of 
the living God.’ As one of my owu friends has observed, ‘ I would 
rather believe that two and two make five, than that such a man 
as Samuel could possibly have been guilty of so foul an offence 
against the laws of religious truth and common moriility.’ 

490. I answer, in the first place, that for anyone, who is ready 
to believe that ‘ two and two make five,’ if he finds it written 
down in the Bible, there is, as it seems to me, no alternative 
but to comply with this demand of a merely superstitious 
reverence for the outward letter, the h\isk, of the Bible, and 
abrogate the rights and duties of a reasoning being. For, un- 
doubtedly, as I have shown, I believe, sufficiently in Part I, 
an unquestioning, implicit faith in all the details of the story 
(if the Exodus, as recorded in the Pentateuch, involves, again 
and again, assent to propositions as monstrous and absurd !is 
the above statement would be in arithmetic. 

491. But, leaving such pei-sons, I address myself to others, 
who believe that they are bound to use their faculties of mind, as 
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well as of body, in the service of the God who gave them, and 
that they cannot truly glorify God by setting up a falsehood, 
and bowing down and worshipping an idol of their own making, 
though it be in the form of a Book, the best of books, which 
they believe to reflect the very image of the Divine l^Iind. And 
to such as these I reply, ‘ It is not /, who require you to 
abandon .the ordinary notion of the Mosaic authorship and 
antiquity of the Pentateuch. It is the Truth itself which does 
so.’ It is impo.ssible, as it appears to me, after the evidence 
brought forward in these pages, — independently of that which 
will be set before the reader hereafter, if God spare me strength 
for the work, — to maintain any longer that notion, with any 
due regard to Truth, and any sincere desire to please Him 
who is the God of Truth, and who requires us to receive and 
confeas the Truth, whenever and however He is pleased to 
make it known to us, at any cost or sacrifice of our own present 
ease and comfort. 

492. I believe that He calls upon us now in this age, in His 
Providence, as He did in the days of the Reformation, or of the 
first publication of Christianity, to make a complete revision of 
our religious views in this respect; and I believe that we shall 
best serve Him by giving ourselves reverently and devoutly, but 
piously and faithfully, — with a humble dependence on His 
help, and a calm and fe.arless trust in His guidance, — to the 
consideration of this great question of our day. It was said to 
them of old, ‘Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy mul, and with all thy strength,' D.vi.5. 
It is Chri.stianity which adds, ‘ and with all thy mind, and thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ Lu.x.27, and which teaches us that from 
the ‘ Father of Lights ’ cometh ‘ evei-y good and perfect gift,’ 
Ja.i.17, and that He holds us responsible for using them all. 

49.3. A true Christian, then, is not at liberty to lay aside, 
as inconvenient or discomforting, any single fact of science, 
whether of critical or historical research, or of any other kind 
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which God in His gracious Providehce is pleased to bring before 
him. He dares not bury this talent in a napkin, and go about 
his business, in his own way, as if he had never heard it, as if 
it were nothing. He is bound to turn it to account in the 
service of his Great Creator, to consider carefully how far it is 
true, and to what extent it must, therefore, interfere with 
notions which he had already, perhaps, registered as certainties, 
upon insufficient evidence. This duty is laid especially on 
those who have received gifts of other kinds, — education, leisure, 
opportunity, and, it may be, from peculiar circumstances, a 
special call for the work, — which many of their fellowmen have 
not, and which place them in more prominent positions, as 
leaders and guides of others. 

494. We are bound, then, to consider carefully what are the 
facta, with respect to the composition of the Pentateuch, which 
a close critical investigation of the different books reveals to us. 
And here it is possible that a very wrong estimate may be formed 
on some points by a hasty judgment, from the conclusions to 
which our enquiry hitherto has led us, more especially with regard 
to the conduct and moral character of iSamuel. In the first place, 
there is not, as has been said repeatedly already, the slightest 
reason to believe that the whole story is a jmre fiction — that there 
was no residence of the Israelites in Egypt, no deliverance out of 
it. Upon consideration of the whole question, it is impossible 
not to feel that some real movement out of Eg 3 rpt in former 
days must lie at the base of the Elohistic story. It is almost 
inconceivable that such a narrative should have been written by 
Samuel, or anyone else, without some real tradition giving the 
hint for it. What motive, for instance, could the writer have 
had for taking his people dovTi into Egypt, representing them 
as miserable slaves there, and bringing them out of Egypt into 
Canaan, unless he derived it from legendary recollections of 
some former residence of the Hebrews in Egypt under painful 
circumstances, and of some great deliverance ? 
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495. If, then, some centuries, it may be, after such an event, 
a great mind, like that of Samuel, devoted itself to gathering 
up the legendary reminiscences of this great movement, which 
still survived among his people, — greatly modified, no doubt, 
exaggerated, and distorted, as they were passed on from age to 
age in the popular talk, — and if to these records of their 
national prime he endeavoured to give unity and substance, by 
connecting them into a continuous narrative, and fixing them 
down in written words for the use of his countrymen, is there 
anything immoral and dishonest in such an act, whether it be 
viewed from a merely literary, or a strictly rellgiom, point of 
view,— provided only that we do not insist upon fastening upon 
the writer our own modern notions of what he actually did, and 
what he intended and really profess(!d to do? 

496. Prof. Kawlinson indeed, says, Aids to Faith, p.242, that 
the Pentateuch, as a whole, virtually 'professes to be tbe work 
of Closes,’ and, therefore, if it be not really his work, must be 
‘ a mere impudent fraud.’ 

‘The author does not formally annougco himself, but, by the manner’in which he 
writes, implies that he is Moses. This ia so clearanil palpable that even the anta- 
gonist.s uf the g< nuincneH.H are forcwl to allow it. They do not, indeed, admit the 
conclusion that what is thus claimed and proposed must In? truf\ but, on the con- 
trary, maintain that the actual writer liv<Hl many centuries after the great Lc'gislator. 
Appawntly, they do not see that, if their views arc correct, the whole value of the 
work is lost, — that it becomes a mere impudent fraud, utterly unworthy of cnnlit, 
which cannot rciisonably be attached to any statement made by one, who would 
8t*ok to palm on the world a gross and elaborate dci^ption. If a work has merely 
gone acci<U*ntally by a wrong name, the di.scovery of its spuriousnoss nc^od not 
seriously affect its authenticity. But, if the writer has set himself to |»ersonato 
another man, in order to obtain for his statements a weight and authority, to which 
they would not otherwise be entitled, the detection of the fraud carries with it tho 
invalidation of the drx*ument, by wholly destroying oureonHdence in the integrity 
of tho author. Modem nationalism shrinks from these conclusions. It would 
degrade the .Sacred B<x)k8 ; but it would not deprive them altogether of an historic 
chanicter. It still speaks of them as sacred, and as entitled to our rt*spect and 
reverence ; while it saps the foundations on which their claim to our reverence rests, 
making them at best tho ‘pious frauds' of well iuteutioned, but unveracious, 
religionists.' 
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497. If, however, our view' be correct, as to the true origin of 
the first sketch of the story of the Exodus, we shall be very far 
indeed from characterising the act of Samuel, at all events, 
as an ‘ impudent fraud.’ Rather, the person of the aged 
Seer will loom out from those ancient times with a grandeur 
and distinctness more remarkable than ever. Like our own 
king Alfred, he will have in that case to be regarded as the 
great regenerator of his people, a model himself of intellectual 
activity and vigour, of patriotic zeal and religious earnestness. 
Viewed in this light, this Elohistic narrative of Samuel must 
be received with the respect and admiration of all ages, even if 
regarded only as a mere work of genius. Still more will it de- 
mand our veneration, as containing the records of true religion 
in its earlie.st developements, and as having ministered so largely, 
in God’s Providence, to the religious education of mankind. 

498. It is true that the Elohist has set the example of intro- 
ducing in his narrative the Divine Being Himself, as conversing 
with their forefathers and imparting laws to Moses, — though 
not, indeed, the minute directions of the ceremonial laws in 
Leviticus and Numbers, for these, w'e shall find, are all due to 
later writers. But, in this respect, he has only acted in con- 
formity with the spirit of his age, and of his people, which 
recognised, in their common forms of language, a direct Divine 
interference writh the affairs of men. The case, indeed, would 
have been different, if the writer had stated that these Diyine 
communications had been made to himself, that God had spoken 
to him, in his o^vn person, instead of to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and had revealed laws to him, instead of to Moses. It 
would have been different also, if he had claimed, for all he 
■wrote. Divine infallibility, if he had professed to have received 
these early records of the race by special inspiration, so that 
every part of the story which he recorded must be received ■with 
im(juestioning faith as cerbiinly true. 

499. But there is not the slightest reason to suppose that the 
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first writer of the story in the Pentateuch ever professed to be 
recording infallible truth, or even actual, hietorical, truth. 
He wrote certainly a narrative. But what indications are there 
that he published it at large, even to the people of his own 
time, as a record of matter-of-fact, veracious, histoinj ? Why 
may not Samuel, like any other Head of an Institution, have 
composed this narrative for the instruction and improvement of 
his pupils, from which it would gradually find its way, no doubt, 
more or less freely, among the people at large, without ever 
pretending that it was any other than an historical experiment, 
an attempt to give them some account of the early annals of 
their tribes ? In later days, it is true, this ancient work of 
Samuel’s came to be regarded as infallibly Divine. But was 
it so regarded in the writer's days, or in the ages immediately 
following? 

500. On the contrary, we find no sign of the Mosaic Daw being 
venerated, obeyed, or even known, in many of its most remark- 
able features, till a much later time in the history. We shall 
enter into a full examination of this point hereafter, and show 
the very strong corroboration which our views derive from this 
consideration. For the present it may be sufficient to note that 
even the Ten Commandments, which one would have supposed 
would have been, as it were, household words in Israel, are never 
once quoted by any one of the Psalmists or Prophets. The 
Levites are only once mentioned in the Psalms, Ps.cxxxv.20, 
and once in (the later) Isaiah,lxvL21, thrice in one chapter of 
Jeremiah,xxxiiL 18,2 1,22, and in no other of the Prophets before 
the Captivity. Aaron is mentioned once only, by all the 
Prophets, Mic.vi.4 ; Moses Ls named twice only before the Cap- 
tivity, Jer.xv.l, Mic.vi.4, and referred to, though not named, in 
Hos.xii. 1 3. 

501. The following are the remarks of Ewaxd on this point, 
though written from a somewhat different point of view from 
ours: Geschichte dea Volkea Israel, ii.41. 
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‘ It appears certainly, on closer enquiry, that Moses was seldom mentioned in the 
common life of the people, during the centuries next befon* and after David. The 
first prophetic pas.sage , vrlu re Moses is — not indeed named, but — indicated as 
the ‘Prophet’ of ancient times, and associated with Jacob, is in Hosea xii.12,1 3, 
— ‘ And Jacob fled into the country of Syria, and Israel scT^ ed for a wife, and for 
a wife he k<*pt sheep. 15ya Prophet Jehovah brought Israel out of Egj’pt, and by 
a Prophet was he preserved.* [Hosea flourished n.c.Tflo, that is, 230 years after 
the time of the coronation of Solomon.] The first, in which he is numwi at the 
same time with Aaron and Miriam, is in Micah vi.4,— ‘For I bro\ight thee oat of 
the land of Egypt, and retleeratxl thee out of the bouse of servants ; and I sent 
before thee Moses, Aaron, and Miriam.' [Micah flourished b.c. 753.] But the 
remembrance of these three personages, ns one sees by the case immediately 
following, where Balaam is mentioned in act?ordance with the pn^senf story in the 
book of Numbers, ia only renewed, us it were, in learned fashion, out of ftooks. 
That even in the »>nsciousness of the whole people, in the seventh and sixth 
centuries before Cliri-st, the old Chief rial's again, as out of his grave, in greater 
glory than ever, his name being more frequently mentioned, and used at last as a 
watchword, is an immediate consequence of the progress of the later nrx>r€^cni<itioni 
of him, and of the old histories renewnl in a similar spirit. 

‘ Only, if any at the present day should conclude from this that Moses had never 
lived, or never done anything great, he would be both ignorant and unwise, and 
his conclusion would l>e — not bold only, but— rash and viTong. For if, as has 
already been said, the historical existence of Moses is indubitably proved (?) by 
other certain signs, nothing follows from the circumstance that he wiis not in the 
mouths of the people for a few centuries, [for six or peven centuries,] but that the 
people in general lived on then in a very simple way, troubling themselves very 
little alHJut antiquity, enjoying the blessings of the community, of which the 
foundation was laid in earlier times, but almost unconsciously, and without 
enquiring into their origin. And, indeed, upon full consideration, these centuries 
cannot be regarded in any other aspect.* 

‘ These centuries’ include the very best times of Israel, — the 
time of David and the Tabernacle, — the time of Solomon and 
the Temple, — the time of highest progress in music, poetry, the 
arts of civilised life, and commercial intercourse Avith other 
nations. 

502. But, if we will hay aside our own modern notions, of 
what Samuel ought to have been, and what he ought to have 
done, and merely regard hjm as a great statesman and law- 
giver, imbued from his childhood with deep religious feelings, 
and having early awakened in him — we cannot doubt, by 
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Rpocial Divine Inspiration — the stronj;; conviction of the dis- 
tinct Personal Presence of the Living God, — if we think of him 
as anxiously striving to convey the momentous truth, with which 
his own spirit was ([uickened, to the young men of his school, 
whom he had taken into closer intimacy with him.self, and 
whom he hoped to influence for the permanent welfare of the 
whole community, — then the measures, which, it seems, he 
took for the purpose, will appear to be very natural, and quite 
undeserving to he styled an ‘ impudent fraud.’ 

503. It is well known that the authors of most of the great 
early legislations of anti(|uity, as of those which are attributed, 
to Minos, Lycurgus, and Xuma, being actuated by the pure.st 
desire for the welfare of their countrymen, sought to attach 
authority to their lessons and laws, by representing them 
as revealed supernaturally, or, at lea.st, as divinely approved. 
Of course, as we have said, the notion that Samuel also 
adopted this plan, of referring the institutions which he -^-i.shed 
to enforce, to the direct revelation of the Divine Being, — 
though he did not profess to have received them him.self, 
but repre.sented them as made of old to the fathers or leaders 
of the Hebrew people, to Abraham or Moses, — is quite at 
variance with the onlinary notion of the Divine origin and 
infallible authority of this part of the Scriptures, and with the 
modern conceptions which are formed of the nature of in- 
spiration and the proper aim and object of Scripture writers. 
But the results of our investigations compel us to the conclu- 
sion that either Samuel himself, or some other writer of that 
age, did adopt it. 

504. In this, however, there is nothing inconsistent with the 
belief that Samuel was a true man, a true servant of the Living 
God, in whose Name he .spoke, and of whom he witnes.se<l. There 
is nothing to prevent our believing that he was ‘ moved by the 
Holy Ghost,’ while he strove to teach his people, by the^ ex- 
amples of their forefathers, — set before them in a life-like story. 
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full of moral and religious significance, though not historically 
true, — the duty of fearing God, and trusting in Him, and loving 
and serving Him. There is nothing to prevent our receiving 
the narrative as bringing to us lessons of like significance, as 
being ‘profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruction 
in righteousness,’ — whether, w'ith Abraham, we are called to go 
forth, at the voice of Truth which is God's voice, into a strange 
land which we know not, hut where He will assuredly meet 
with us and bless us, or to be ready to sacrifice, if need be, at 
the bidding of the same supreme authority, the dearest object 
of our hope, the most cherished tenet of our faith, ‘ accounting 
that God is able to raise it up, even from the dead,’ to give 
us a brighter hope, and a surfer ground of confidence in His 
Faithfulneas and Love, than ever, — or whether, writh Moses, we 
are to be taught to stand before the gulf of difficulty, when the 
path of duty lies plainly foi'wanl, but there seems no passage 
in frdnt, no way of escape to the right or to the left, and then 
to be able to say, ‘ Fear not, stand still, and ye shall see the 
salvation of God.’ These particular acts may never have oc- 
curred : but similar acts have occurred, and are occurring daily. 
And these stand forth in the Mosaic narrative, as, indeed, does 
the whole march through the wildernes.s, as records of the 
writer’s experience in the past, and types of the daily ex- 
perience of mankind. 

605. In short, the Elohistic narrative may be regarded by us 
as a series of ‘ parables,’ — based, as we have said, on legendary 
facts, though not historically true, — but pregnant w'ith holy 
instruction for all ages, according to the views of a devout 
religious man of those days. We might have wished, indeed, 
that it were possible to suppose that the account of the 
revelation of the Name Jehovah in E.iii,vi, was also based 
upon legendary matter of fact, — that there w'ere any clear 
signs of the existence of the word among the Hebrew tribes 
in an earlier age than that of Samuel. But the truth compels 
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US to admit that there are no such indications. On the con- 
trary, the evidence produced in this volume tends all in the 
opposite direction, to fix the introduction of the Name as 
having occurred in the age, and, therefore, we must suppose, 
by the act, of Samuel. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that ive very probably import into that Name, Jehovah, in the 
present day, a fulness and depth of meaning, which the Seer 
himself did not ascribe to it. In his mind, it was only the ex- 
pression of the idea of the Living God, the God of Israel, in 
opposition to the dead idols of the heathen. It -would seem, 
however, from the evidence before us, that this Name was 
really formed hy Samuel himself, or, if not actually formed, 
was first adopted and introduced hy him. There is no sign, 
upon which any reliance can he placed, of its having been in 
use in an earlier age, and there Ls very strong evidence, as we 
have seen, to the contrary. 

506. When Samuel had once set the example of this mode 
of composing the early history of the Hebrew people, it was, of 
course, most easy and natural for his disciples in a later age to 
follow him, — more especially if, as we may very well suppose, 
the unfinished manuscript was left in their hands by their 
dying master, with the permission, or even the injunction, to 
complete and perfect it to the best of their power. The 
establishment of the Divine Service at the Tabernacle in 
David’s time, and at the Temple in Solomon’s, would give oc- 
casion for additions to be made of a ceremonial and ritualistic 
character; and, perhaps, for a succession of yeius, such accre- 
tions might grow to the original document in the hands of the 
Priests. Yet is there no sign that the laW’s thus laid down 
were published for general information, and actually enforced 
by the best of kings, or voluntarily obeyed by those kings them- 
selves or by the most devout of their people. The Levitical 
laws seem rather to have served as a directoi'y for the Priests in 
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the discharge of their duties in the Temple; and supplied in- 
formation, we may suppose, for the instruction of pious wor- 
shippers, as in the command for a woman after childbirth to 
bring a lamb and a young pif/eon or turtledove, L.xii.6, or in 
that for a poor man, after recovery from leprosy, to bring 
‘two tiaile-dovea or two y ou nr/ pigeons,' Ij.xW. 22, — a command 
which is expressly laid down, as for the camp in the V'ilderness, 
r.3,8, but which plainly betrays its character, as a law' laid 
down in later days, by enjoining the performance of this act, 
which was impracticable in the wilderness. 

507. In this form, the roll of the Jlosaic story seems to have 
lain for nearly four centuries, kept, it may be, in the Temple 
archives, in the possession of the Priests, and referred to, 
perhaps, occasionally, when information was desired, or an 
addition was to be made to it. But we find no tokens in the 
writings of the Prophets of that age, of any such familiar 
acquaintance with the contents of this ancient document, as 
would imply that it was well known and devoutly studied, even 
by them, — much leas by the people, — though, according to the 
laws of the Pentateuch, every king was to copy it with his own 
hand,. D.xvii.l8, and it was to be read publicly every seven 
years to the whole assembled people at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, D.xxxi.10-1.3. As we have said, we shall examine 
thoroughly into this point hereafter. For the present, it is 
suflScient to call the reader’s attention to the occurrence in 
Josiah’s days, which is related in 2K.xxii, when the pious king 
himself, as well as the people, was taken wholly by surprise by 
the discovery of the ‘ Book of the Law ’ in the Temple, and 
evidently was in complete ignorance of the nature of its 
contents, before he heard them. 

508. But, some one, perhaps, may now say, ‘ Do you then 
take from us God's Word, the Bible?’ I must reply again, 
‘ Whatever is done, it is not /, but the Tbcth itself, which does 
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it.’ If tlie arguments, which I have advanced, are not really 
founded upon Truth, let them he set aside and thrown to the 
winds; hut, if they are, we dare not, as servants of God, do 
this — we are bound to hear and to obey the Truth. It may be 
then — rather, it is, as I believe, undoulitedly — the fact, that 
God Himself, by the power of the Truth, will take from us 
in this age the Bible as an idol, which we have set up against 
His Will, to bow do^vn to it and worship it. But, while He 
takas it away thus with the one hand, does He not also restore 
it to us with the other, — not to be put into the place of God, 
and served with idolatrous worship, — hut to be reverenced as 
a Book, the best of books, the work of living men like our- 
selves, — of men, I mean, in whose hearts the same human 
thoughts were stirring, the same hopes and fears were dwelling, 
the same gracioxus Spirit was operating, three thousand years 
ago, as now ? 

509. Is it nothing to know and feel this, that in those remote 
ages our fellow-men breathed the same spiritual breath as we do 
now, lived the SJime spiritual life, and dreaded, as the con- 
sexpience and judgment of sin, the same spiritual death? Is 
it nothing to know that whether Adam sinned or not, by eating 
the forbidden fruit in Paraxlise, whether Xoah and his family 
were saved in the Ark or not, whether the cities of the plain 
were destroyed for their sins or not, yet in the minds of our 
fellow-men, whoever wrote those stories of old, there was as 
deep and true a conviction of the evil of sin, and its bitter, 
terrible, consequences, as we have now? 

510. And on the other hand, is tliere no solid comfort in 
knowing that, to the minds of pious men in those days, as well 
as now, it was revealed that the heaven and the exirth were the 
work of the great Creator, that the blessed light came forth by 
the Word of God, and man himself was made in his Maker's 
image ? Do we not feel the bonds of our common humanity 
drawn yet more closely around us, when we see that in those 
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'days, as now, the Presence of God Himself was realised as near to 
every faithful soul, ready to strengthen, comfort, bless, or, if 
need be, to chasten, — nay, that to their eyes,' as to ours, the 
gracious signs of nature were whispering of a bond between 
earth and heaven, and the bright beauty of tlie rainbow after 
the stonn, — the simple fact that, notwithstanding all our sins, 
God still gives us power to see and enjoy His Goodness, — was 
regarded as a pledge of the continuance of His loving care for 
His creatures, an assurance of forgiveness and peace ? 

511. In this way, I repeat, the Ilible bc'comes to us a human 
book, in which the thoughts of other hearts are opened to us, 
of men Who lived in the ages long ago, and in circumstances so 
different from ours. And, for those who devoutly study it in 
this spirit, there wilt be ever-increasing joy and consolation, in 
beholding how the face of man answereth to face, under the 
teachin’g of the self-same .Spirit, how the heart of the human 
race is really one in its religious c(msciousness, — in its ‘ feeling 
after God,’ — in its deep desires, which nothing of this world can 
satisfy, — in its sense of sin, which can only be relieved by con- 
fession and repentance, — in its assurance of fatherly, forgiving 
mercy, when sin is confessed and forsaken, — ‘\Mien I kept 
silence, my bones waxed old, through my roaring all the day 
long; I acknowledged my sin unto Thee, and mine iniquity 
have I not hid. I said, I will confess my transgressions 
unto the Lord ; and Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.’ 
Pa.xxxii.3,5. 

512. Is, then, the Bible to be read like any other common 
book? In one sense, yes. It is to be read, like any other 
book, with the ‘understanding’ as well .os with the ‘heart.’ 
We must not blindly shut our eyes to the real history of the 
composition of this book, to the legendary character of its 
earlier portions, to the manifest contradictions and impossibili- 
ties, which rise up at once, in every part of the story of the 
Exodus, if we persist in maintaining that it is a simple record 
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of historical facts. We mu.st regard it, then, as the work of 
men, of fellow-men, like ourselves, fighting the same good 
fight, on the side of God and His Truth, against all manner of 
falsehood and evil, though fighting in their own primitive way, 
and without the light of that Christian teaching, which shines 
upon our warfare of to-day, and makes many things plain and 
clear to our eyes, which to them were still dark and uncertain. 

513. But then, on the other hand, we must study the Bible 
with the heart; as well as with the mituL The Bible is not 
itself ‘ God’s Word,’ but assuredly ‘God’s Word’ will be heard 
in the Bible, by all who will humbly and devoutly listen for it. 
Undoubtetlly it is a fact, which can never be lost sight of by 
thoughtful men, that the Jewish nation has been singled out, by 
the express Will of God, from all other nations for this great end, 
to be the instrument by which His more clear and full revelations 
of Himself should be in the eai'liest days convej'ed to mankind, 
and thus to be the special messenger of His Grace and Goodness 
to all the ends of the earth. As the Greeks have been endowed by 
the ‘ Father of Lights ’ with those special gifts in art and science 
and literature, which have made the works of their great masters 
in all ages the models for the imitation of mankind, — as the 
Roman has been distinguished in matters of law and government, 
and other nations have had their own peculiar endowments, for ^ 
the common welfare of the race, — so, too, has the Hebrew mind 
had its own special gift from God. 

514. For, while showing itself singularly defective in ancient 
days, (though with many grand exceptions in later times,) with 
respect to all matters of science, art, literature, and general 
politics, yet has the Hebrew race been quickened from the first, 
more than all others, with higher spiritual life, and endued with 
special gifts for the purpose of propagating that life to others. 
Throughout the Scriptures is this wonderful power exhibited, by 
which, with a few simple words, the springs of life within, our 
own hearts are touched, and the whole inner man is stirred, and 
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we ‘ taste the good Word of God, and the powers of the world 
to come.’ The mighty voice of some great Prophet is still 
heard delivering its burden of righteous judgment and w'oe, 
against the national sins of modern times, as well as those of 
the days of old, — ‘ Shall I not visit for these things, saith the 
Lord? Shall not my soul be avenged on sucb a nation as this?’ 
The plaintive cries of some unknown Psalmist, bis meek re- 
signation, his patient hope, — or, it may be, his song of praise 
and thanksgiving, — still find their echoes in all true hearts, and 
are breathed afresh, day by day, from a thousand lips, as the 
most natural utterances of human beings, ‘ in all times of their 
wealth, in all times of their tribulation.’ 

515. And so it will be, doubtles.s, to the end of time. The 
Hebrew Scriptures are a gracious gift of God, which He in His 
Providence has ‘ caused to be written for our learning ’ in 
Divine things. And the Hebrew race, it may be — with all their 
noble qualities, their patient endurance under injuries, too often 
practised upon them by Christian men in the Name of God, 
their calm, unshaken, trust in God's faithfulness, their steadfa.st 
continuance in well-doing, according to that Law which they 
believe to be Divine, — may have yet a great part to act, and a 
great work to do, in the regeneration of mankind. It may be 
^ that they, too, shall shake off the superstitious belief of ages, 
and, reverencing their Scriptures for the- living truths which 
they declared to their forefathers, while other nations lay yet 
wrapt in the darkness of heathenism, shall yield to the demands 
of modem science, and give up the story of the Pentateuch 
as a record of historical fact Then, also, may Missionaries of 
their race go forth, as well as ours, far and wide, a-s heralds of 
salvation, proclaiming with free utterance tlie Name of the 
Living God, whom their fathers knew and worehipped, telling 
the nations of His Grace, His Truth, His Eighteousness. 

END OF PART II, 
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Hartwig. Translated by the Author from the Fourth Gorman 
I Edition ; and embellished with numerous Illustrations from Original • 
j Designs. 8vo. 18s. ’ 
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THE TEOPICAL WOELD : ti Popular Scientific Accoiuit . 

of the Natural Histoiy of the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms in ' 
Equatorial Regions. With 8 Chromoxylograi>hs and 172 AVoodent 
Illustrations. 8vo. 21.«. ' 

• 117 

POEEST CEEATUEES. By Ciiaui.es Bo.ver, Author of 

‘ Chamois Hunting in the Moiuitains of Bavaria,’ &c. AVith 18 Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Gcino Hammer. Post 8vo. lO.s. 6;/. 
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, SKETCHES OP THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CEYLON ; 

I With Narratives and Anecdotes illustrative of the Habits and Instincts 
r of the Mammalia, Birds, Eeptiles, Fishes, Insects, &c., including a' 
Monograph of the Elephant. By Sir ,J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., 

; &c. With 82 Illustration:; on AVood. Post 8vo. I2s. Crf. 

^ By the tame Author. 

CEYLON ; An Account of the Island, Physical, Historical, 

and Topographical ; with Notices of its Natural Historj', Antiquities, 

' and Prodqctions. Fifth Edition ; with Maps, Plans, and Charts, and 
00 Wood Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo. £'2. lOs. 

! no ! 

i MARVELS AND MYSTERIES OF INSTINCT ; or, Curi- 

j osities of Animal Life. By G. GARR-tXT. Third Edition, rcvisetl and j 
enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. Is. ! 

no 

, KIRBY AND SPENCE’S INTRODUCTION TO ENTO- 

I MOLOGY; or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: Comprising 
I an Account of Noxious and Useftil Insects, of their Metamorphoses, ' 
Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, 

I In.stinct, Ac. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. bs. \ 

I ' 

I in I 

, YOUATT’S WORK ON THE HORSE ; Cttmprising also a i 

I Treatise on Draught. 'Witli numerous Woodcut Illustrations, chiefly 
I from Designs by W. Harvey. New Edition, revised and enlai^ed by j 

I E. N. Gabriel, M.R.C.S., C.V.S. 8vo. 10s. 6rf. | 

By the some Author. j 

: THE DOG. A Now Edition ; with minicTOiis Eiigraving.s, ' 

j from Designs by W. Harvey. 8vo. Gs. j 

I I 

I 1J2 

: THE DOG IN HEALTH AND DISEASE : Comprising the 

! Natiu-al History, Zoological Classification, and Varieties of the Dog, as 
i well as the various modes of Breaking and Using him. By .8tonehenge. 
j AVilli 70 AVood Engravings. S<piarc crown 8vo. 1.5s. I 

By the same Author. \ 

THE GREYHOUND ; A Treatise on the Art of Breeding, , 

Rearing, and Training Greyhounds for Public Running. AVith many I 
Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
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THE ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF EUBAL SPOETS ; A Complete 

Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. Blaine. With above 600 Woodcut 
Illustrations, including 20 from Designs by John Leech. 8vo. 42s. 

114 

COL. HAWKEE’S INSTEUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPOETS- 

MEN in all that relates to Guns and Shooting. 1 1th Edition, revised 
by the Author’s Son ; with Portrait and Dlustrations. Square crown 
8 VO. 18s. 

123 

THE DEAD SHOT, or Sportsman s Complete Guide ; A 

Treatise on the Use of the Gun, with Lessons in the Art of Shooting 
Game of all kinds ; Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. By Mabesuan. ! 
TAird Edition ; with 6 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 1 

I2S 

THE FLY-FISHEE’S ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfred 

Ronalds. With coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial 
Insect. Sixth Edition, revised by an Experienced Fly-Fisher ; with 
20 new coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s. 

127 

THE CHASE OF THE WILD BED DEEE in the Counties 

of Devon and Somerset. With an Appendix descriptive of Remarkable 
Runs and Incidents connected with the Chase, from the year 1780 to 
the year 1860. By C. P. Collyns, Esq. With a Map and numerous 
Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 16s. 

128 

THE HOESE’S FOOT, AND HOW TO KEEP IT SOUND. 

Eighth Edition-, with an Appendix on Shoeing and Hunters. 12 
Plates and 12 Woodcuts. By W. Miles, Esq. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6<i. 

Two Casts or Models of Off Fore Feet — No. 1, Shod for ,4U Purposes ; No. 2, 
Shod with Leather, on Mr. Miles’s plan — may be had, price 3s. each. 

By the same Author. 

A PLAIN TEEATISE ON HOESE-SHOEING. With Plates 

and Woodcuts. New Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OP SOCIETY; 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. New Edition, revi.sed (ifrith Additions). 
By a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. Crf. 
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190 

SHORT WHIST ; its Rise, Progress, and Laws : With I 

Obserrationa to make anyone a Whist-player. Containing also the j 
Laws of Piquet, Casaino, Ecart^, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major , 
A. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 

131 

TALPA; or, the Chronicles of a Clay Farm : An Agricul- 
tural Fragment. By C. W. Hosktns, Esq. With 24 Woodcuts from 
Designs by G. Cruiksiiank. 16mo. 5s. 6d. 

133 

THE SAILING-BOAT : A Treatise on English and Foreign 

Boats, with Historical Descriptions ; also Practical Directions for the 
Figging, Sailing, and Management of Boats, and other Nautical Infor- 
mation. By H. C. Folkard, Author of The Wildfoivler, &c. Third 
Edition, enlarged ; with numerous Illustrations. [Just ready. 

133 

ATHLETIC AND GYMNASTIC EXERCISES: Comprising 

114 Exercises and Feats of Agility" With a Description of the requisite 
Apparatus, and 64 Woodcuts. By John II. Howard. 16mo. 7s. 6rf. 

134 

THE LABORATORY OP CHEMICAL WONDERS: A 

Scientific Melange for the Instruction and Entertainment of Young- 
People. By G. W. S. PiEssE, Analytical Chemist. Cro-wn 8vo. 5s. 6rf. 

By the same Author. 

CHEMICAL, NATURAL, AND PHYSICAL MAGIC, for the 

Instruction and Entertainment of Juveniles during the Holiday Vaca- 
tion. With 30 Woodcuts and an Invisible Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6rf. 

THE ART OP PERFUMERY; being the Histoiy and 

Theory of Odours, and the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants, 
&c. Third Edition ; -with numerous additional Recipes and Analyses, 
and 53 Woodcuts. Cro-wn 8vo. 10s. 6rf. 

13.3 

THE CRICKET FIELD ; or, the History and the Science of 

the Game of Cricket. By the Rev. J. Ptcroft, B.A., Trin. Coll. 
Oxon. Fourth Edition ; with 2 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

By the same Author. I 

THE CRICKET TUTOR ; a Treatise exclusively Practical, 

dedicated to the Captains of Elevens in Public Schools. 18mo. Is. 
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1 and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. Cd. 1 

I By the same Author. i 

' BAECHESTEB TO WEES : A Sequel to the Warden. New 

■ and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

! 137 

ELLICE : A Ttile. By L. N. Comyx. Post 8vo. 9.s. Od. I 
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; THE LAST OF THE OLD SQIJIEES : A Sketch. By the , 

i Rev. J. W. Wai!TER, B.D., Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. Second 
! Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. fid. 

i 139 

THE ROMANCE OF A DULL LIFE. Second Edition, j 

revised. Post 8vo. 9s. fid. t 

By the same Author. ' 

MORNING CLOUDS. Second and clieaper Edition, revised | 

, tliroughout. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. j 

I THE AFTERNOON OF LIFE. Second and cheaper | 

Edition, revised tliroughout. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. j 

I PROBLEMS IN HUMAN NATURE. Post 8vo. 5s. ! 

UO 

THE TALES AND STORIES 0F THE AUTHOR 0F AMY 

HESBEBT. N ew and che.aper Edition, in 10 vols. crown 8vo. price j 
£1. 14s. fid.; or each work separately, complete in a single vohune, as 
I follow.s : — I 

[ AMT HERBERT 2s. fid. IVORS Os. Cd. I 

I GERTRUDE 2s. fid. KATHARINE ASHTON . 8s. Gd. ' 

The EARL’S DAUGHTER 2s. fid. MARGARET PERCFUAL 5.s. Od. ‘ 

I EXPERIENCE of LIFE... 2s. fid. LANETON PARSONAGE 4s. Cd. j 
I CLEVE HALL 3s. Cd. URSULA 4s. Gd. ' 

i SUNSETS AND SUNSHINE ; or, Varied Asi)ccts of Life. I 

I By Euskixe Ne.vle, M.A., Vicar of Exning, and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Huntingdon. Post 8vo. 8s. fid. 

I 149 

MY LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I DO WITH IT? 

A Question for Young Gentlewomen. By an Old JI.ud. Fourth ^ 
j Edition. Fcp. 8vo. fis. i 
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DEACONESSES : An Essay on the Ofhcial IMp of Women | 

‘ in Parocliiiil Work and in Charitable Institutions. By tlie Uev. J. S. j 

! lIowsoN, D.D., Princii)al of the Collegiiite In.stitution, Liverpool. Fcp. I 

8vo. 5«. I 
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I ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By the | 

I Kight Hon. Sir Jame.s Stephek, LL.D. Fourth Edition, with a Bio- j 

graphical Notice of the Author, by his Sox. 8vo. 11s. I 

I By the same Author. j 

! LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. Tliird j 

I Edition. 2 voLs. 8vo. 21s. i 

! 145 I 

I CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed tt> j 

The Edinburgh lieview. By the Right lion. Lord M.\c.\UL.vv. Four | 

I Editions, a.s follows : — 

1. LiniiARY Editiox (the Tenth'), 3 vols. 8vo. 3Gs. 

I 2. Complete in One VoLUJtE, with Portrait and Vignette. Sijuare 
j crown 8 VO. 2 Is. 

1 3. Another New Edition, in 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. 

4. The People’s Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 8s. 

I4G 

LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS : 

comprising his Contributions to Knight's Quarterly Magazine, Articles | 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review not included in his Critical and \ 
Historical Essays, Biographies written for the Encyclopccdia Dritannica. j 
Miscellaneous Poems and Inscriptions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. ^ 

147 

THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS ; I 

I Including his Contributions to The Edinburgh Review. Four Edi- ; 
1 tions, viz. j 

, 1. A Liuit.tUY Edition (tlie Fourth), in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 3C.s. j 

2. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown ' 

I 8 VO. 21.». 

\ 3. Another New Edition, iu 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. ^ 

1. The People’s Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. i 

Bg the same Author. 

ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 

delivered at the Royal Institution. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OP THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH : 

A Selection of the most meraonible Passages in his Writings and Con- ! 
versation. IGino. 7s. Gd. 
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ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 

Edinburgh Review. By Henry liodERS. Second Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 

I 8vo. 21s. 

1 By the same Author. 

! THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, A Visit to a Religious | 

Sceptic. Tenth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

! DEFENCE OF THE ECLIPSE OP FAITH, by its Author: 

I Being a Rejoinder to Professor Ne^vman’s Reply. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

! SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF R. E. 

j H. 6REYSON, Esq. Edited by the Author of The Eclipse of Faith. 
Crown 8 VO. 7s. Gd. 

uo 

ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. By the Eev. W. Temple, 

i D.D., Rev. R. B.D., Rev. B. Powei.i., M.A., the Rev. H. B. 

Wilson, B.D., C. W. Goodwin, M.A., Rev. M. Pattison, B.D., and Rev. 

I B. JowETT, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

I ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, Ninth Edition, in 8vo. price 10s. Cef. 

i ISO 

I REVELATION AND SCIENCE, in respect to Bunsen’s 

j Biblical Researches, the Evidences of Christianity, and tlic Mosaic 
j Cosmogony. With an Examination of certain Statements put forth by 
j the remaining Aurfiors of Essays and Reviews. By tlic Rev. B. W. 

I Savile, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

151 

! THE HISTORY OF THE SUPERNATURAL IN ALL 


AGES AND NATIONS, IN ALL CHURCHES, CHRISTIAN AND 
PAOAN : Demonstrating a Universal Faitli. By Willlui Howitt, 
Author of Colonisation and Christianity, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

[^Nearly ready. 
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THE MISSION AND EXTENSION OP THE CHURCH AT 

HOME,* considered in Eight Lectures, preached before the University 
of Oxford in the year 18G1, at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. J. 
Bampton, M.A. By J. Sandfoui), B.D., Archdeacon of Coventry. 8vo. 
price 12s. 

153 

PHYSICO-PROPHETICAL ESSAYS ON THE LOCALITY 


OF TEE ETERNAL INHERITANCE : Its Nature and Character ; the 
Resurrection Body ; the Mutual Recognition of Glorified Saints. By 
the Rev. W. Lister, F.G.S. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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BISHOP JEEEMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS : With 

Life by Bishop Hebki:. Kevised and corrected by the Rev. C. P..Eden, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 10 vols. 8vo. £o. 5s. 

i.-ti 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Tlie Rev. 

Dr. Muuuock's Litend Trancl.-ition from the Latin, a.s edited, with 
Additional Notes, by IIeniiv Soa.mes, M.A. Third Revised Edition, 
carefully re-edited and brought down to the Present Time by the Rev. 
WiLLiA-M Studbs, M.A. Vicar of Navestock, and Librarian to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 3 vols. 8vo. \^In the press. 

116 

A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, adapted to every 

taste and capacity ; or. How and What to Read ; With Literary 
Anecdotes. By the Rev. J. Pvckoft, B.A. Trin. Coll. Oxon. Fcp. 
8vo. 5s. 

117 

PASSING THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. By tlie Author of 

Amy Herbert. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Jiy the same Author. 

SELF-EXAMINATION BEFORE CONFIRMATION: With 

Devotions and Directions for Confii-mation-Day. 32nio. Is. Cr/. 

READINGS FOR A MONTH PREPARATORY TO CON- 

FIBJCATIOH : CompUed from the Works of Writers of the Early and 
of the English Church. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 

READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT ; Compiled from 

the Writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. Fcp. 8vo. bs. 

iss 

LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS, as repre- 
sented in Christian Art. By Mrs. Jameson. Third Edition, revised ; 
with 17 Etchings and 180 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31s. Cd. 
By the same Author. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented 

in Christian Art. New and improved Edition, being the Third ; with 
many Etchings and Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. \_Nearly ready. 

legends' OF THE MADONNA, as represented in Christian 

' Art. Second Edition, enlarged; with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo. 28s. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD AND OF HIS PRECURSOR 

i JOHN T rip. BAPTIST ; with the Personages and Typical Subjects of 
I the Old Testament, as represented in Christian Art. Square crown 8vo. 

I with many Etchings and AVoodcuts. [/» the press. 
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CATS’ AND FARLIE’S BOOK OF EMBLEMS ; Moral 

Emblonia, with Aphorisms, Adages, and Proverbs of all Nations : Com- 
prising CO circular Vignettes, 60 Tail-pieces, and a Frontispiece com- 
posed from their works by J. Leiohtox, F.S.A., and engraved on Wood. 
The Text translated and edited, with Additions, by R. Pigot. Imperial 
8vo. 31s. 6rf. 

! 160 

i BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: With 12G lUustra- 

I tions on Steel and Wood, from Original Designs by C. Bennett; and a 
I Preface by the Rev. C. Kingslet. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

161 

I THEOLOGIA GERMANICA : Translated by Susanna 

i WiNKWOBTn. With a Preface by the Rev. C. Kisgslet ; and a Letter 
I by Baron Bunsex. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

j 161 

LYRA GERMANICA. Translated from the German by 

Catherixe Winkworth. First Seiues, H}nnn8 for the Sundays and 
Chief Festivals of the Christian Year. Second Sei!Ie.s, the Christian 
Life. Fcp. 8to. price 5.». each series. 

HYMNS FROM LYRA GERMANICA. Idmo. If. 

163 

LYRA GERMANICA. First Sbries, as above, translated 

by C. Winkworth. With Illustrations from Original Designs by John 
Leighton, F.S.A., engraved on Wood imder his superintendence. Fcp. 
4to. 21s. 

164 

THE CHORALE-BOOK FOR ENGLAND; A Complete 

Ilymn-Book for Public and Private Worship, in accordance with the 
Scrricea and Festivals of the Church of England : The Hymns from 
the Lyra Germanica and other Sources, translated from the German by 
C. Winkworth; the Tunes, from the Sacred Music of the Lutheran, 
Latin, and other Churches, for Four Voices, with Historical Notes, &c., 
compiled and edited by W. S. Bennett, Professor of Music in the 
I University of Cambridge, and by O. GoLDScmnDT. Fcp. 4to. price 
j 10s. 6d. cloth, or 18s. half-bound in morocco. 

I I6S 

HYMNOLOGIA CHRISTIANA: Psalms and Hymns for 

the Christian Seasons. Selected and Contributed by Philhymnic 
Friemls ; and Edited by Bexmamin Hall Kennedt, D.D., Prebendary 
of Lichfield. Crown 8vo. [Just ready. 
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LYBA SACBA ; Being a Collection of Hymns, Ancient and 

Modern, Odes, and Fragments of Sacred Poetry ; compiled and edited, 
witli a Preface, by the Uev. B. W, Savile, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

167 

LYBA DOMESTICA : Cliristian Songs for Domestic Edifica- 
tion. Translated from the Psaltery atul Harp of C. J. P. Spitta, By 
Kicharo Massie. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

168 

THE WIFE’S MANUAL ; or, Prayers, Tlioughts, and Songs 

on Several Occasions of a Matron’s Life. By the Rev. W. Calvert; 
M.A. Ornamented in tlio style of Queen Elizabeth's Prayer-Book. 
Crorvn Svo. 10s. Cc/. 

169 

HORNE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 
Ain) KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCHIPTUHES. Eleventh 
Edition, revised, corrected, and brought down to the Present Time. 
With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £Z. 13*. M. 
Voi,. I. — A Summary of the Evidence for tlic Genuineness, 
Authenticity, Uncorrupted Preservation, and Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. T. H. Horke, B.D. Svo. 15s. 
VoL. II. by Atre. — An Introduction to the Criticism of the Old 
Testament and to Biblical Interpretation. Revised and Edited by 
the Rev. John Ayre, M.A. 8vo. 25s. 

Or — VoL. II. by Davidson. — The Text of the Old Testament con- 
sidered : With a Treatise on Sacred Interpretation ; and a brief 
Introduction to the Old Testament Books and the Apocrypha. 
By S. Davidson, D.D. (Halle) and LL.D. Svo. 25s. 

VoL. III. — A Summary of Biblical Geography and Antiejuities. 
By the Rev. T. II. Horne, B.D. Svo. 18s. 

VoL. IV. — iVn Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament. By the Rev. T. H. Horne, B.D. The Critical 
Part re-written and the remainder revised and edited by S. P. 
Tregelles, LL.D. Second Edition. Svo. 18s. 

170 

HORNE’S COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF THE BIBLE. Tenth Edition, carefttlly re-edited by the 
Rev. John Atre, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
With 3 Maps and G Illustrations. Post Svo. 9s. 
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171 1 

INSTRUCTIONS IN THE DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE | 

OF CHBJ8TIAHITY. Intended chiefly as an Introduction to Confir- ' 
raation. By the Right Rev. G. E. L. Cotton, D.D., Bishop of i 
Calcitta. 18mo. 2s. M. 

171 I 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE : Comprising : 

a Summary of the Evidences of Christianity ; the Principles of Biblical | 
Criticism ; the Histoiy, Chronology, and Geography of the Scriptiu-cs ; , 
an Account of the Formation of the Canon ; separate Introductions to 
the several Books of the Bible, &c. By the Rev. John Ayre, M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo. ivith Maps, Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts ; 
uniform with Maunder's Treasuries. \_Nearly ready. 

173 I 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE ; in which nothing > 

is added to the Original Text, but tho.se words and expressions arc 
omitted which cannot with propriety bo read aloud. Cheaper Genuine i 
Edition, complete in 1 vol. large type, with 3G Woodcut Illustrations, 
price 14s. Or, with the same Illustrations, in fi volumes for the 
pocket, price 5s. each. 

1 71 

GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Eoltox j 

CoRNEV, Esq. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings, from | 
Designs by Members of the Etching Club. S<juare crown 8vo. 21s. | 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. ' Nvitli 13 Elates, engraved on | 

Steel, from Original Designs by Corbould, Jleadows, and StephanolT. ! 
Sqiuire crown 8vo. 15s. 

TENNIEL’S EDITION Of' mOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. i 

AVith 68 Woodcut Illustrations, from Original Drawings, and 5 Initial i 
Pages of Persian Designs by T. Sulman, Jun. Fcp. 4to. 21s. [ 

177 i 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. With 13 highly-finished 

Steel Plates, from Original Designs by Eminent Artists. Square crown 
8vo. 21s. 

178 

MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. People’s Edition, complete 

in One Volume, large type, with Portrait after Phillips. Square crown 
8vo. 12s. Cd. 
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' POETICAL WORKS OP LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON 

(L.E.L.) Comprising the Imprnvisatrice, the Venetian Bracelet, the 
Golden Violet, the Troubadour, and Poetical Kemains. New Edition ; 

I with 2 Vignettes. 2 vols. 16mo. 10«. 

' ISO 

j LAYS OP ANCIENT ROME ; with Ivry and the Armada. 

I By the Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. 16mo. 4s. 6rf. 

LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OP ANCIENT ROME. With 

I Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by G. 
Scharf, Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

ISI 

POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. First Series, Third 

Edition. Fcp. 8to. .5s. 6r7. Second Series, 5s. 

1 By the same Author. 

MEROPE : A Tragedy. With a Preface and an Historical 

I Introduction. Fcp. 8vo. 5«. 

1B2 

^ SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS; with till the Autlior’.s 

last Introductions and Notes. Library Edition, with Portrait and I 
Vignette. Medium 8vo. 21s. ; in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait and j 
19 Vignettes, 35s. 

By the same Author. 

i THE DOCTOR, &c. Complete in One Volume. Edited by 

the Rev. J. W. IVarter, B.D. ^AVith Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and 
I coloured Plate. Square crown 8vo. 12s. 6rf. 
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CALDERON’S THREE DRAMAS: Love the G reatest 

Enchantment, The Sorceries of Sin, and I’he Devotion of the Cross, 
attempted in English Asonante and other Imitative Verse, by D. F. 
MacCarthv, M.R.I.A., with Notc.s, and the Spanish Text. Fcp. 4to. 15s. 

I 184 

A SURVEY OP HUMAN PROGRESS TOWARDS j 

HIGHER CrVXLISATIOH : a Progress as little perceived by the 
multitude in any age, as is the growing of a tree by the children who 
sport under its shade. By Neii. Arxott, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 8vo. 
price 6s. Gd. 
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COLONIZATION AND COLONIES: Buing a Series of 
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